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Inaugural Meeting of 
World Fund and Bank Ends 


By HERBERT M. BRATTER 
Washington Chosen as Permanent Site of Fund and 


Bank. Executive Staffs Decided, with Salaries for 
Chiefs Fixed at $30,000, Free of Tax. Vinson and 
Keynes Both Make Farewell Addresses of Good 
Will and Satisfaction. 


SAVANNAH, GA., March 18—Today the inaugural meeting of 
the International Monetary Fund and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development came to an end, 
with a plenary session in which all participants 
expressed general satisfaction at the results. . 
A note of optimism prevailed among the dele- 
gates end outwardly there appears to be no hitch 
in the preliminary progress toward putting into 
operation the two great institutions which were 
provided for after several weeks of debate and 
conference, at Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, 
in the summer of 1944. . . . The site of the in- 
stitutions was fixed, provisions were made for 
electing directors and personnel, and a pro- 
posed set of by-laws not already provided for 
was adopted... . It was voted to locate the prin- 
cipal office of the Fund ard the Bank at Wash- 
ington though there was some objection to this. 


each was fixed at $30,000 free of taxes, and the 
remuneration of governors and alternates was 
provided for. Nhe fisca] year of the institution 
was fixed as beginning July 1. 





Herbert M. Bratter 


xs x 


Nominations for Executive Dixectors 


The following are the nominees for the executive directorships 
of Fund and Bank, as posted on Sunday, March 17, prior to the elec- 
tions. .. . These two lists are the results of the politicking which has 
been going on for some time... . There are two classes of executive 
directors in each ingtitution—the appointive directors, who represent 
the countries with the five largest quotas or subscriptions. . . . Since 
the number of executive directors in both Fund and Bank at present 
is limited te 12—although this may be increased at some future time 
—the Savannah meeting of the boards of governors had to elect 
only seven. .. .- 


In the Bank list of candidates which follows, there are eight 
(Continued on page 1534) 
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Gaumont British 
San Francisco Mines 
Acrovox Corp.* 
Nu-Enamel 
* Prospectus on request 


HIRSCH & Co. 


Successors to 
HIRSCH, LILIENTHAL & CO. 





Pratt’s Fresh 
Frozen Foods, Inc. 


Common Stock 


Prospectus on Request 


R. H. Johnson & Co. 


Established 1927 











Bricks Without Straw 


By HARLEY L. LUTZ 


Professor of Public Finance, Princeton University 
Dr. Lutz, Quoting a Biblical Extract, Compares the OPA Price Control Policy as Attempting to Make 


Bricks Without Straw. 


Nor Straw, Since They Destroy Incentives to Production. 
Policy as Well as Goods Shortage and Black Markets. 


Holds Modern Bureaucratic Taskmasters Want Bricks Made With Neither Clay 
He Contends Inflation Is Due to Fiscal 
Points Out That There Js No Balancing of 


Supply and Demand Without a Price Factor, and That Remedy Against Continued High Prices Is High 


Prices. 
plete Remedy for Inflation. 
Inflation. 
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... The honorarium of the executive manager of }: 





Int'l Politics | 
And the UK Loan 


By PAUL EINZIG 
LONDON, ENG.—Although re- 


ports of the proceedings before 
the Senate Banking Committee do 
not appear to indicate any definite 


trend in the 
attitude of 
Congress to- 
wards the 
loan agree- 
ment, well-in- 
formed circles 
in London are 
decidedly 
more opti- 
mistic regard- 
ing the rati- 
fication pros- 
pects. It is 
widely as- 
sumed that 
~the disquiet- 
ing develop- 
ments in the 
in ternational 
political situ- 


ae ea ation will go 


a long way towards securing a 
majority in favor of ratification. 
It is believed that, since it was the 
termination 
brought to an end the wartime 
system of pooling economic and 
financial resources, the possibility 


of the war that 


(Continued on page 1534) 
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Holds Temporary Controls Tend to Perpetuate Themselves and That Production Is Not Com- 
Attacks Profit Absorption Policy and Subsidies as Tending Toward More 


And Pharaoh commanded the taskmasters of the people, and 


their officers, saying: 


of straw. 





Dr. Harley Lutz 


their reward. 


in modern terms. 
which were the curren 


above, 
bricks, 


dash, have long since passed to 
The history of 
man’s struggle, if fully revealed, 
would produce many instances in 
which stupid or cruel masters had 
wilfully decreed that results 
should be got the hard way. By 
virtue of their endurance as part 
of the warp and weft of history, 
these legends have an application 
for today. Suppose that we inter- 
pret the story so briefly sketched 
The 


t 


output of the ancient workers, 
would be the things that everyone 








Bond Brokerage 
Service 


for Banks, Brokers 
and Dealers 


HARDY & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


30 Broad St. New York 4 








Ye shall no more give the people straw to make 
brick, as heretofore; let them go and gather straw 
for themselves. 

And the tale (i.e., count or tally) of the bricks, 
which they did make heretofore, ye shall lay 
upon them; ye shall not diminish ought thereof; 

And the taskmasters of the people went out, 
with their officers, and they spake unto the 
people, saying, Thus saith Pharaoh, I will not 
give you straw. 

Go ye, get you straw where ye can find it; yet 
ought of your work shall not be diminished. 

So the people were scattered abroad throughout 
all the land of Egypt, to gather stubble instead 


Exodus, 5, 6-13. 


Here we have a story of how a group of dili- 
gent,and worthy persons was compelled to do 
something the hard way. The edict under which 
their labors were increased was a royal whim, for 
a it was obviously not in the interests of greater 
efficiency in production that the straw was withheld. 

The good people who toiled under the blazing Egyptian sun, 
spurred on by the taskmaster’s€ 














Tel. Digby 4-7800 Tele. NY 1-733 





now wants—goods and services, 
more income, and a better stand- 
ard of living. The straw would be 
the capital :equired for this pro- 
duction, together with the profits: 
and the other incentives to in- 
vest, to take risks, to plan and 
contrive in order to get ahead, An 
extension of the parallel would 


(Continued on page 1530) 
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7 Trading Markets in: 7 
Chgo. Rock Isl. Old Pfds. 

Frisco Old Pfd.& Com. || 

Maxson Foods, Pfd. 


(With Prospectus) 


Alabama Millis 
General Box | 


KING & KING 


Established 1920 
Members 
New York Security Dealers Ass’n 
Nat’l Ass’n of Securities Dealers, Inc. 
40 Bx P1,N.Y.5 HA 2-2772 


BELL TELETYPE NY 1-423 























New Bedford Rayon 
A&B 


Delaware Rayon 
A&B 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Mitchell : Company 


Members Baltimore Stock Erchange 
120 Broadway, N. Y. 5 
WoOrth 2-4230 
Bell Teletype N.Y. 1-1227 








FOR SALE 
400 shares 


W. & J. Sloane 
Company 


Common 


Vanderhoef & Robinson 


Members New York Curb Exchange 


31 Nassau Street, New York 5 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-4070 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1548 














Byrndun Corporation 


Common 


A. S. Campbell 


Common 


Lincoln Bidg. Corp. 
Capital Stock 


H. G. BRUNS & C0. 


| 20 Pine Street, New York 5 


Telephone: WHitehall 3-1223 
Bell Teletype NY 1-1843 








Colonial Mills 
Logansport Distilling 
Natl. Bronze & Aluminum 
Northern New England Co. 
United Piece Dye Works 


Common & Preferred 








SreeneadCompany }}| 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 
37 Wall St., N. Y.5S Hanover 2-4850 
Bell Teletypes—NY 1-1126 & 1127 








Denver Rio Grande, Old Pfd. 
Frisco, Old Pfd. & Common 
Missouri Pacific, Old Pfd. & Com. 
New Haven, Old Pfd. & Com. 


New York, Ontario & Western 
Old Common 
Rock Island, Old Pfd. & Com. 
Seaboard Air Line 


Old Pfd. & Com. 


St. Paul, Old Pfd. & Common 


Western Pacific 
Old Pid. & Com, 


Tree 
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A.Saxton &Co,, Ine. 


N. ¥. 5 Wattehett ae 


70 PINE ST., 
Teletype NY 1-609 


JAMES J. O'LEARY 


Director of me. ag Committee on Public Debt Policy 


Declining Interest Rates and Inflation : 
| 


Dr. O’Leary Points Out That Declining Interest Rates Have Exerted lnflationary Pressure Because They 
Have Increased Money Supply by Expanding Bank Credits, and They Have Caused an Inflationary Rise 


in Securities and Real Estate Prices. 


Holds Government Borrowing From Banks Has Led to a Money 


Glut and a Fever for Spending. Recommends (1) Discount Rate on Government Bonds Be Raised to 
1%; (2) the Funding of Short-Term Governments into Long-Term Issues; and (3) the Reduction of 


Excess Bank Reserves. 


I. Introduction 


The American economy is 
the process of being pushed and | 


pulled into a spiral of price in- | 
Thus far price rises have | 


flation. 
not gotten out 
of hand, but 


the stage is 
now set for 
sharp in- 


creases unless 
every possible 
counter-infla- 
tionary weap- 
on is brought 
into play. The 
“push” to- 
ward higher 
prices has its 
origin in 
three main 
factors, name- 
iy.> 41)... the 
enormou sly 
expanded 
money supply 
in the hands 
of business and individuals, (2) 
the increasing eagerness of busi- 
ness and individuals to make ex- 
penditures, and (3) the shortages 
of goods and services. The “pull” 
toward inflation lies in the now 
familiar wage-price spiral, forti- 
fied by price increase demands 
by the farm bloc. It is perhaps 
artificial to distinguish sharply 
between the “push” and “pull” 
forces because they mesh into and 
reinforce each other. 


The purpose of this article is to 
show how declining interest rates 
contribute to the “inflationary 

(Continued on page 1516) 


Dr. James J. O’Leary 
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Members 
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: What Does Dow Theory Say Now? 


‘ANALYSIS OF CURRENT et SITUATION 


By THOMAS W. 
Partner, Francis I. du Pont & Co. 


Mr. Phelps Explains the Dow Theory—Its Basic Technique, Its 
Aims, and Its Place in Overall Stock Market Forecasting. Pur- 
suant to Dow Technique, the Key to the Long-Term Course of Prices 
Will Be Furnished With the Tesiing of Recent Highs and Lows. 
Meanwhile He Ventures the Following Forecast: 
(2) the Recent Declines Merely 








| they did not, 


Bull Market Has Not Ended; 


Represent a Long Overdue “Correction”; 


Holds That OPA Is Losing Battle Against Inflation. : 





PHELPS 





(1) the Major 


(3) Further Declines 


Are Probable, but They Should Not Extend Below the Range cf | 
182-155 of the Dow-Jones Average. 


Every time the stoek market ‘ 


‘falls out of bed,” there is a hue | 


and ery among the experts to determine first w hat caused it to do so, 


and second 
whether it 
broke any- 
thing of im- 
portance. Hav- 
ing just had 
its first 10% 
decline in two 
years, the 
stock market 
once more is 
on the exam- 
ining table. 
As might be 
expected by 
anyone who 
understands 
the nature of 
free markets, 
the experts 
disagree. If 





Thomas W. Phelps 
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|can be made by being right only 





ot 





| half of the time if one is careful 





| said, “Your actions speak so loudly 


there could be no market because | 


there would be 
when all of the experts (and thei: 
clients) wanted to sell, and no 


no one to buy | 


one to sell when all of the experts | 


recommended buying. To say that | tutes ‘an expert on the stock mar- 


but | 


is not to disparage experts, 


simply to recognize the elemental | 


truth that in the stock market 
capital gains generally are made 
by buying when the seller is mak- 
ing a mistake, and by’selling when 
the buyer is misjudging the situ- 
ation. In such a competition it is 
no more reasonable to expect an 
expert to be right all the time 
than it is to exnect a champion 
tennis player to return every ball 
that comes over the net. 


stock market a great deal of money 











We Maintain Active Markets in U. 8S. FUNDS for 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIALS 


CANADIAN BANKS 
CANADIAN MINES 


CANADIAN UTILITIES 


Canadian Securities Dep’t. 


GOODBODY & Co. 


Members N.Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal. Exchanges 


115 BROADWAY 
Televhone BAcuiey 3 7-0100 





NEW YORK 6; N. Y 
Teletype NY 1-672 


In the | 


| there is none. 
rapidly enough, and to weight the 
| votes accurately enough would tax | 


to limit his losses and let his prof- 


| its run. 


A Gallup poll of the stock mar- 
ket experts might be helpful, but 
To take such a poll 


the resources of the Bell System. 
When the job was done, there still 
would be a question whether all 
had answered candidly. Even 
among friends it is not uncommon 
to hear a discussion of stock mar- 
ket pros and cons brought down 
to earth by the simple query, ‘‘Are 
you buying, or selling?” It must 
have been an order clerk who first 


I can’t hear what you say.” If 
only we could know what alk of 
the experts were doing! 


Wise and Foolish Market Money 
Maybe we can. What consti- 


ket? Obviously he must be one 
who buys and sells the right- 
stocks dt the right time. As a 


result he makes money, which en- 
ables him to buy and sell more 
and more of the right stocks at 
the right time. Those who are 
inexpert, or poorly advised, lose 
money, which means that they can 
buy and sell fewer and fewer of 
the wrong stocks at the wrong 
time. The process has been going 
on for years, for so many years, | 
in fact, that it seems a reasonable | 
assumption that wise money out- | 
weighs foolish money in the stock 
market. The Dow theory is based 





(on that assumption. 


As Charles Henry Dow wrote 
in 1901: 

“The market is not like a bal- 
loon plunging hither and. thither 


|in the wind. As a whole, it repre- 


isents a_ serious, 


well-considered 
effort on the vart of far-sighted 


/and well-informed men to adjust 


| prices to such values as exist or 


which are expected to exist in the 
not too remote future... . 


“The man. who as a woolen 


| merchant. sees the’ demand: for his 


| 


goods suddenly disappear, or who 
(Continued on pagé 1532). 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 
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Holland and The Problem of The Fund and the Bank as New .. LICHTENSTEII 
os s ‘ * 
“Capital in Circulation’ Institutions we cen 
By PROF. PIETER LIEFTINCK By ANDRE ISTEL 
Minister of Finance, The Netherlands French Delegate to the Bretten Woods Conference SHE WOULDN'T 
Dutch Financial Representative Analyzes His Country’s Postwar Financial Consultant of French Government Peints to Strong and SAY YES 


Problems With Reference to Both Internal and External Capital 
Movements, and Asserts That in These Matters Holland Is Now 
Facing a Situation More Difficult Than in a Century. Tells of 
_ Progress in Monetary Stabilization and in the Regulation of Internal 
Capital Movements Through Blocking of Cash Accounts and En- 


_ forced Registration of Securities. 


Looks to German Reparations 


as an Aid in Stabilization, but Points Out Nation’s Need for Foreign 
. Credits to Offset Less Through War of Former Means of Meeting 


Its Excess Import Balance. 


Notes Helland’s Substantial Invest- 


ments Abroad as a Credit Base, and Invites American Capital In- 
_ vestment in Holland and Its Colonies. 


Readers of the “Chronicle” may be interested in what may be 
. called the problem of “capital in circulation” that now confronts the 





Netherlands. 
This  prob- 
. lem. has in- 
ternal and 
external as- 
pects. As to 
the internal 
-aspects Il 
te & i ak, 
amongst other 
things, of the 
measures 
which had to 
be taken with 
regard to the 
. Amsterdam 
atock ex- 
ehange and 
_ the now im- 
pending reg- 
istration of 
securities. Be- 
sides this we can interpret the 
title “Capital in Circulation” as a 





Pieter Lieftinck 


@ 
bd 


problem of foreign character. It 
is closely connected with the 
monetary agreements which we 
have and will make with other 
countries. The problem of Ger- 
man reparation payments may 
also be considered. 

Finally a part of the capital in 
circulation has both an internal 
and external character. I am now 
referring to enemy property, 
which for the Netherlands will be 
in great part German. Although 
these possessions are located in 
Holland, they have assumed an 
international aspect since the 
Paris conference on reparations 
has dealt with it and. certain 
agreements were made there. If 
we wish to discuss the various 
kinds-of “Capital in Cireulation,” 
I suggest we start with that part 





(Continued on page 1514) 





Bretton Woods and Soviet Russia 


By MIKHAIL 


Vv. CONDOIDE 


Bureau of Business Research, Ohio State University 


Mr. Condoide Gives as Reasons for Russia’s Delay in Ratifying 
Bretton Woods Agreements: (1) the Soviet Government’s Monopoly 
of Foreign Trade; (2) the Antagonism to the Capitalistic System; 


(3) the Unwillingness of Russia 


to Divulge Her Gold and Foreign 


Exchange Holdings; (4) the Unwillingness to Have a Foreign 
Exchange Value Placed on Her Currency; (5) and the Policy of 
Russia in Her Economic Domination of Countries in Eastern 
Europe. Sees Little Need by Russia of Short-Term Loans, but 
Holds Russia Will Want Long-Term Credit From the International 


Bank. 


Why has Soviet Russia not yet ratified the Bretton Woods Agree- 


" ment? 


without Rus- 
sian action. 
According to 
reports from 
W ashington, 
the American 
Ambassador 
in Moscow 
has been in- 
formed that 
the Soviet 
government 
feels that 
“more time is 
needed to 
study the 
Bretton Woods 
proposals.” 
This explana- 
tion has given. 
rise to some 
surprise, for eighteen months 
have elapsed since. the Bretton 
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Newburger, Loeb & Co. 


. Members:New York Stock Exchange 





The deadline for ratification of the agreement passed two 
months a g 0® é' 





Woods Conference, and as far as 
is known, the proposals have 
never met with Russian objec- 
tions. The large quotas allocated 
to Russia in the Fund ($1.2° bil- 
lion) and in the Bank (also $1.2 
billion), as was requested by the 
Russian delegates, seemed to sug- 
gest that she would play a leading 
part in the reconstruction of the 
world. 

However, there seem to be sev- 
eral broad and important factors 
which may. account. for .the ap- 

(Continued on page 1510) 
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Bulletin 
Service says: 
Prosperity 
Cannot Be 


Profitless 


Review on Oxford Paper Company 
and ‘comments on Rockwood & 
Company and Lawrence Portland 
+ Cement Company. 


STRAUSS BROS. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 











32 Broadway _— Board of Trade Bldg. 
NEW YORK 4 CHICAGO 4 
Digby 4-8640 Harrison 2075 


Teletype NY 1-832, 884 Teletype OG 129: 
Direct» Wire Service 
New York—Chicago—St. Louis 








40 Wall'St,, N.Y. 5 WHitehall 4.6330 
ae | Beil Teletype WY 1-20a3- 


Kansas City—-Los Angeles 


Weak Features of Fund & Bank. Discusses Technical Advantages of 
Bretton Woods Foreign-Exchange Credit Methed; Mentions Prac- 
tical Difficulties. Sees Bank as Useful Institution, but Indicates 
Room for Improvement. Analyzes Structural! Differences Between 


UNO and Bretton Woods. 


The aim of the Bretton Woods Agreements was to contribute to 


the 
through the 
restoration of 
orderly mone- 
tary and fi- 
nancial rela- 
tions between 
the United 
Nations. The 
purpose of 
the Interna- 
tional Mone- 
tary Fund was 
to regulate ex- 
change rates 
through tem- 
porary cred- 
its; the. pur- 
pose of the 
International 
Bank was to 
provide capi- 
tal for the re- 
construction of the devastated 


Andre Istel 


investment 





recovery of multilateral trade and international 
© 








countries and for the equipment 
of inadequately developed areas. 

The new institutions are not 
designed as substitutes to existing 
channels, but as means to provide 
member countries with additional 
facilities to obtain foreign ex- 
change through the Fund and 
long-term loans through the 
Bank. 


Guiding Principles of the Fund 


Concerning the Fund, general 
agreement was reached, as ably 
expounded at Bretton Woods by 
the Reporting Delegate, on three 
major points of principle: first, 
that an exchange rate in its very 
nature is a two-ended thing, and 
that changes in exchange rates 
ave therefore properly matters of 

(Continued on page 1529) 





| More Heard at Savannah 


“Chronicle” Correspondent Gets Views and Opin- 
-jons of Representatives of Various Nations Attend- 
ing Meeting of World Fund and Bank. 
SAVANNAH, GA.—Continuing his task of getting the views, 


opinions. and comments of the large array of prominent. represen- 
se tatives of this and other nations, the “Chronicle” 





correspondent met with considerable cooperation. 
There was a general willingness among the fer- 
eign visitors of all ranks and degrees of impor-~ 
tance to. present their statements. 


Mexice’s Representative Speaks 


At the request of the “Chronicle,” -Mexico’s 
Governor of the Fund and Bank and Ambas- 

 sader to Washington, Antonio. Espinosa de los 
Monteros, submitted the following statement: 


“As has been the case of a great. number of 
‘ countries, the recent war created in Mexico many 
'- fundamental economic ‘changes, some of which 
may become permanent. 
effects of war may be mentioned the increase 
in the general level of prices and costs of living. 
Although attempts were made to control prices, 


Among the economic 


only partial success was achieved because the 


A. E. de los Monteros 


peculiarities of our economic structure have not 


yet revealed with any degree of clarity weapons 
of price control such as are effective in other countries. 
“Among the more important economic consequences of war with 
(Continued on page 1525) 
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.| Americans we 


and Permanent Peace. 


American victory alone. 
many coun- 
tries welded 
together in a 
powerful al- 
liance. But as 


are proud that 
we contrib- 
uted mightily 
to the defeat 
of the Fascists 
and Nazis in 
Europe and 
that we played 
themajor part 
in the defeat 
of Japan. 

Irish Amer- 
icans in turn 
are aware that 
the blows 
struck by 
America were struck by Ameri- 
cans of every race and faith. But 
we of Irish blood take honest 
pride in the number of Kellys 
and Burkes and Sheas whose 
names appear in the war’s roll of 
honor. 

These Irish lads came from the 
cities and the farms, from the 
factories and the fields. They 
came to the decks of our ships, to 
the cockpits of our planes, and to 





James F. Byrnes 





*An address by Secretary 
Byrnes before the Friendly Sons 
of St. Patrick, New York City, 
March 16, 1946 
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115 Broadway, New York 
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the United Nations Organization as a Path to Peace, Urges That a 
Strong Armed Force Be Maintained, That the Draft Act Be Ex- 
tended and That Universal Military Training Be Adopted. Says as 
Long as Other Nations Remain Armed, We Cannot Afford to Be 
Militarily Unprepared. Wants No Alliance With Britain Against 
Russia or With Russia Against Britain, and Urges a Firm Confi- 
dence in the Right, Patience and Understanding to Assure a Fall 


We Americans realize that the victory over the Axis was not an 
The victory was won by the peoples of 
o— 





the turrets of our tanks. They 
came to the landing barges and 
to the foxholes. And when their 
guns and the guns of their com- 
rades began to sound, it became 
certain that victory would be ours. 

Tonight time does not permit 
me to recite to you Friendly Sons 
of St. Patrick the names and 
deeds of these Irish heroes. But 
their names and deeds will not 
soon be forgotten and there will 
be many an opportunity for more 
gifted Irish tongues to tell the 
tales of their gallantry. 

I know that in these troubled 
days you are more anxious to 
look to the future than to the 
past—to consider what we, must 
do now in order to insure that the 
sacrifices of these men have not 
been in vain. 


Our Military Strength 

Consequently, I desire to return 
to a subject to which I referred 
two weeks ago, the military 
strength of the United States. 

We Americans love peace. We 
are a nation of civilians, not sol- 
diers. It is fundamental to our 
system of government that mili- 
tary authority be subordinate to 
civilian authority. 

Even in the midst of total war, 
we have maintained this princi- 
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ple. The American soldiers and 
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Collective 


A Policy for Peace The Economics of 


By HON. JAMES F. BYRNES* 
Secretary of State 


U. S. Spokesman on Foreign Policy, Though Expressing Faith in 


Bargaining 


By EMERSON P. SCHMIDT* 


Demands. 
Statistics and Reports Favoring 


become very 
concerned, 
Butwemay 
be confronted 
with some- 
thing much 
deeper, a basic 
transforma- 
tion of our 
economic sys- 
tem which 
will alter pro- 
foundly our 
political sy s- 
tem and the 
place of the 
individual in 
society. The 
trans forma- 
tion actually 
started in 
many parts of 
the world with the first World 
War. It caused a more or less 
complete displacement in numer- 
ous countries, during that war or 
during the inter-war period, of 
pthe system of private competitive 
enterprise with its political and 
personal freedom, by new eco- 
nomic and political systems under 

*An address by Dr. Schmidt be- 
fore the Harvard Law School Fo- 
-rum, Cambridge, Mass., March 15, 
1946. 
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Director of Economic Research, 

Chamber of Commerce of U. S., 
Dr. Schmidt Contends That Wave of Labor Disputes Is a Carry- 
Over From Prewar, When, as Result of Depression, the Purchasing 
Power Theory of High Wages Was Enthroned. Says Purpose of 
Collective Bargaining Is to Destroy Competition for Jobs, to Fix 
Wages by Pressure, and to Unite All Workers in a Plant to Enforce 
Holds Government Intervention by Publication of 


Wage Increases Has Been Ex- 


ploited in Labor Union Literature, and He Denies that Wage In- 
creases Have Not Been Obtained Without Unions. 
Fundamental Reexamination of Entire System of Employment and 
Wage Payment and Calls for More Education in Economics and in 
Human Relations as Solution of Labor Problem. 


: If the wave of labor disputes since V-J Day were merely “labor 
in reconversion,” a let down due to wartime restraints, no one would 
e- 


Recommends a 
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Boston, Chicago & Los Angeles 


which the state dominates both 
the individual and the economy. 


United States Transformed 

in the 1930’s 
This transformation touched us 
lightly until the middle 1930's. 


Then the politicians discovered 


under the stress of depression, 


that they could use the promises 


to labor to secure and hold the 


sinecures and prestige of public 
office. 


Until the 1930’s our Government 
and laws were based on the the- 
ory that the best way to promote 
the public welfare was to create 
an environment under which en- 
terprise was fostered. By making 
property secure, investment in 
productive facilities would flour- 
ish and an adequate volume of 
well-paid jobs would tend to fol- 
low. Each person was privileged, 
within his means and ability, to 
become job-maker, job-seeker or 
self-employed. A scarcity of jobs 
would be corrected by more in- 
vestment in job-making facilities. 
This system had it weaknesses; it 
did not operate perfectly. Tem- 
porary setbacks occurred. But few 
men would say that what we sub- 
stituted has the earmarks of per- 
fection. 

In the 1930’s when we had a 
shortage of job-makers and a sur- 
plus of job-seekers we tried to 
correct the imbalance by making 
the life of the job-maker tougher 
(Continued on page 1522) 
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Original Cost Techniques 
Threaten Utility Equities 


By W. TRUSLOW HYDE, JR.* 
Public Utility Analyst, Josephthai & Co. 


Mr. Hyde Contends That the Basing of Utility Rates on Original 
Costs Is Faulty During an Inflationary Period in Giving the Con- 
sumer a Windfall, and in Penalizing the Stockholder Who Receives 
the Same Dollar Dividend Having Reduced Purchasing Power. 
This Threatens the Ability of Utilities to Accomplish Equity Financ- 


ing During a Period of Rising Prices. 


He Asserts That the Original 


Cost Basis Undermines Sound Capitalization in Preventing Enter- 
prises From Collecting Sufficient Depreciation Funds to Rebuild 
Plant at a Price Level in Excess of Original Cost. 


Individual state commissions have been adopting original cost 
for rate making purposes with such regularity that it is no longer 
© 


possible to 
ignore the 
dangerous 
trend away 
from the 
Smyth vs. 
Ames theory 
of fair value 
which, in its 
Hope Natural 
Gas decision, 
the Supreme 
Court § said 
was no longer 
anecessary 
c o nsideration 
in establishing 
utility rates. 
Fundament- 
ally, the orig- 
inal cost con- 
cept permits a 
utility company to earn a fair re- 





W. T. Hyde, Jr. 


turn on the original cost of its) 
properties and recover sufficient. 


depreciation to recoup the dollars 


invested in its plant. Claimed to)| 


be the only fair and equitable and 
the 


by the Federal Power Commission 
*An address by Mr. Hyde be- 

fore the New York Society of Se- 

curity Analysts, March 8, 1946. 


only scientific approach to) 
monopoly regulation, this specious | 
theory, which has been nurtured | 





under the guise of legitimate ac- 
counting regulation, will effec- 
tively take the plant away from 
the owner and give it to the cus- 
tomer during a period of rising 
prices. It, therefore, presents a 
serious problem to investors and 
one which should make them par- 
ticularly cautious in buying pub- 
lic utility equities in the event 
we enter a postwar inflationary 
period. 

The fallacy in the original cost 
doctrine is that it fails to recog- 
nize that a common stockholder 
is the owner of an equity and that 
his income should reflect the fair 
value of the property he owns. If, 
during a period of rising prices, 
|the value of his property in- 
| creases, his income should show a 
/commensurate rise so that his 
purchasing power remains con- 
| stant. Under original cost theories, 
a plant which cost $1,000,000 
would be limited for all time to 
an earning power of $60,000 sub- 
ject only to a changing rate of 
return to reflect the cost of capi- 
tal. Supposing, however, that the 
purchasing power of the dollar 
declines 50% over a period of 
time. In such an event, the stock- 
holder who invested his money 

(Continued on page 1521) 
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Conditions Affecting 


Railroad Values 


By ARTHUR C. KNIES* 


Broker-Analyst, in Reviewing the Railroad Prospects, Points Out 
That Despite the Flush Business of War, and the Reduction in 
Interest Charges, the Position of Individual Railroad Companies 
Will Again Bear Close Watching and Only Those in Best Condition 
May Be Able to Stand the Gaff of Normal Operations. Says Truck 
and Boat Lines Are Suffering Losses and for This Reason They 
Will Be in Favor of Increased Rail Rates in Order to Compete. 
Holds Rails Are Becoming Stronger in Transportation Field, and 
That Freight Rates May Be Increased Up to 20%. Sees Some Re- 
arrangement of Pending Rail Reorganizations and Concludes That 
the Long-Term Future Is Bright for Better Class of Railroad 


Securities. 


Presently the bearish factors overshadowgthe bright side of the 


picture. If storm warnings are u 
safe anchor- 
age — the 


storm may be 
long or short, 
severe or mild. 
This was our 
dominant. 
thought when 
we turned 
temporarily 
bearish two 
months ago. 

I know, too, 
that much in- 
terest lies in 
the proposed 
new reorgan- 
ization legisla- 
tion, and later 
on I will give 
you my re- 
actions on that 
score. In self defense, I should say 
I attended just about all the 
hearings in Washington (or had a 


Arthur C. Knies 





p, it would make sense to seek a 





@ 
we 





representative present when I 
took a rest) including the Su- 
preme Court argument in the Rio 
Grande case, and, frankly, I don’t 
feel as though I have recovered 
my equilibrium yet. 

In the beginning, also, it seems 
appropriate to again state (as I 
have on so many occasions) that 
in the railroad field, just like any 
other industry, we have all types 
of good, bad and indifferent, and 
now that the roads are no longer 
receiving the high proportions of 
Government shipments they 





*An address by Mr. Knies be- 
fore the Central States Group of 
the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Ill. March 19, 1946. 
Mr. Knies is a partner of Vilas & 
Hickey, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

(Continued on page 1533) 
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handled during the war, the old 
differences ‘between companies 


| are cropping out again. As in any 


contest of physical contact or ex- 
ertion, the team in best condition 
can stand the gaff better than the 
others. 1946 is a “gaff” year. 

As you know, it has been a 
long time since we had “normal” 


operations in the _ industry—by 
Chek en Hogersy eoperDEe 
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Predicts “Dramatic Moments” for UNO 


Sir Alexander Cadogan Points Out the Preliminary 
Question Presented by the Seviet-Iran Issue 
By A. WILFRED MAY 


NEW YORK CITY, March 20—‘‘The meetings of the UNO Se- 
curity Council beginning next Monday are sure to produce dramatic 





moments,” 
the prediction 
of Sir Alexan- 
der Cadogan, 
representative 
of the United 
Kingdom in 
the Security 
Council and 
the Atomic 
Energy Com- 
mission. In a 
press confer- 
ence held to- 
day he stated 
that a big pre- 
liminary 
question con- 
fronting the 
Council is 
whether the 
Soviet - Iran 
issue constitutes a “dispute.” If 
it is adjudged a dispute, the So- 
viet Union will be prevented from 
voting; at least as long as peace- 
ful means for its settlement have 
not been exhausted. 

Sir Alexander strongly urged 
that the Council begin its deliber- 
ations with a technique of getting 
directly into areas of agreement 
before voting on formal resolu- 
tions or otherwise becoming vul- 
nerable to dangerous controversy. 


A. Wilfred May 





Olsen Heads Campaign 
for Community Chest 
of Oranges 


Albert W. Olsen, of Orange, 
N. J., Assistant to the President of 
the New York Trust Co., of N. Y. 
will head the campaign for $1,515,- 
500 to be carried on this Spring in 





- 
.e” 


behalf of the capital needs of ten 
member agencies of the Com- 
munity Chest of the Oranges and. 
Maplewood, N. J. Mr. Olsen’s ap- 
pointment as General Chairman’ 
of the fund-raising effort, which 
will be known officially. as the 
“United Campaign for Health and 
Youth”, was announced on Mar. 
14 by Brian P. Leeb of West 
Orange, President of Joint Cam- 
paign Fund, Inc., a philanthropic 
corporation recently formed to re- 
ceive and distribute all money 
raised. . 

The agencies which will be ben- 
eficiaries of the fund-raising ef- 
fort, and the amounts of their 
respective needs, are the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of the 
Oranges, $245,000; the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association of the 
Oranges and Maplewood, $110,000; 
the Girl Scouts of the Oranges and 
the Oranges and Maplewood Coun- 
cil of the Boy Scouts of America, 
$47,795; the three settlement and 
community houses of Orange Val- 
ley, South Orange and West Or- 
ange, $37,840; Social Welfare 
Council, for a camp project to be 
directed by a joint committee of 
the Scout nd Y organiza- 
tions, $10,000; and the Orange 
Memorial Hospital and the New 
Jersey Orthopaedic Hospital and 
Dispensary, whose combined re- 
quirement of $925,000 covers the 
first step in development of a 
medical center to meet current 


health needs of the Oranges, Ma- 
plewood and adjacent communi- 
ties of Essex County. The cam- 
paign will be launched in May. 
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A Policy Toward Russia 


By HON. HENRY A. WALLACE* 
Secretary of Commerce 


Asserting That Russia Still Fears Capitalist Encirclement, Secretary Wallace Urges That We Beat No 
Tom-Toms Against Her, but Follow Her Example by Demonstrating That Our Political and Economic 


System Can Succeed in a Race With Communism. 


Says U. S., Through Leadership, Can Bring a Gen- 


uine Postwar Peace, and Points to Role of UNO as a Means of Determining Russia’s Aggressive Inten- 
tions. Holds Russia Can’t Ride Roughshod Over Eastern Europe and Get Away With It, and Wants No 





Harriman Urges Continuation 


Recrudescence of Imperialism. 


Ji» 





Of Russian Relief 


Retiring Ambassador to Russia Says We Should Not Mix Charity 
With Politics, and Though Not Minimizing the Differences That 
Have Arisen With Russia, Contends That Program of Society for 
Russian Relief Furnishes Visible Proof of Our Sincerity to Walk 
in Peace With Our Comrades in War. 


Speaking at a dinner given in his honor by the American Society 
for Russian Relief at the Hotel Commodore, New York City, on 








March 19, W.® 


Averell Har- 


bassador 
Russia, 
that 
country 


program in 


posing certain 
actions and 
foreign poli- 
cies of the So- 
viet Govern- 
ment. 

In the course of his address, Mr. 
Harriman stated that “the pro- 
gram of your Society has given us 
all the .opportunity, which we 
have welcomed, to express to the 
people of the Soviet Union our 
sympathy for the great suffering 
thate Hitler and his Nazi criminals 
have wrought upon them—I can 
assure you that the reports of 
their suffering have not been ex- 
aggerated—to express our admir- 
ation for their valiant resistance, 
one and all, against the invader, 
and then, later, our respect and 
gratitude for the great part they 
played in the ultimate destruction 
of our common enemy. 

“Now that the war is over I find 
that there are some questions that 
have arisen in the minds of many 
people about the continuation of 





W. Averell Harriman 


relief. There are questions as 
to whether relief is still need- 
ed. There are questions as 


to whether UNRRA, which of 
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We make sizable trading market. 
For further infermation and current market call Dept. 7 


Blair F. Claybaugh 


Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
72 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


Harrisburg-Pittsburgh-Syracuse-Miami Beach 
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Has large supply aged whiskey on 


& Co. 


Tele. NY 1-2178 


Getchell Mines 


and 
Master Tire & 
Rubber 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


HARRISON & SCHULTZ 


64 Wall St., New York 5 
Phone HAnover 2-7872 Tele. NY 1-621 





riman, until|by the United States, 
recently Am-| cover 
to} lastly, there are questions as to 
urged | whether we should be called upon 
this|to continue relief to the Soviet 
con- | Union when it appears that she is 
tinue its relief| not cooperating with us. whole- 


supported 
does not 
And, 


course is so largely 


the requirements. 


heartedly in the way we had 


Russia,though | hoped for in solving the difficult 
he personally | political and economic problems 
endorses the| that face the peoples of this war- 
positionstaken | shattered world. 

‘ by our Gov-| 
ernment inop- | 


“IT would like to discuss with 
you this last question first, since 
it is, in fact, a basic question. I 
want to discuss this quite openly. 
It is through frank and open dis- 
cussion that people in America 
reach their decisions. Open dis- 
cussion is the basis of our democ- 
racy. 

“I cannot stand before you and 
minimize the differences that 
have arisen between our two Gov- 
ernments since the end of the war. 
I must state that I, personally, en- 
dorse the positions that have been 
taken by our Government in op- 
posing certain actions and foreign 
policies of the Soviet Government. 
I share the opinion of our Govern- 
ment that, in these matters, the 
Soviet Government has not car- 
ried out certain agreements as we 
understand them. I have been 
glad to learn that our Government 
is taking a clear position based on 
the principles of the United Na- 
tions Charter and the principles 
in which the American people 
have profound faith. It is my im- 
pression that in this our Govern- 
ment has the support of the over- 
whelming majority of our people. 
This support transcends party 

(Continued on page 1511) 
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PETER BARKEN 


32 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
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we 


‘days together 


I am happy to be here tonight 
to honor Averell Harriman and 
to speak for friendship between 
the great Russian people and our 
own. In June 
of 1944 Aver- 
ell and I spent 
several happy 


in Central So- 
viet Asia at 
Alma Ata and 
Tashkent. 
From the long 
conversations 
I had _ with 
him at that 
time I know 
how deeply he 
feels the need 
of the closest 
cooper ation 
between our 
two great peo- 
ples. The world 
will never 
fully appreciate the extent to 
which Ambassador Harriman fa- 
cilitated the rapid transportation 
of lend-lease goods to Russia and 
thus hastened the end of the war. 
I say “All honor to Admiral 
Standley, Ed Stettinius, Harry 
Hopkins, Averell Harriman and 
all the others who, acting under 
the magnificent leadership of 
President Roosevelt, saw so clear- 
ly the need for prompt help to 
Russia in the fall of 1941.” Russia 
owes the United States and these 
men an undying debt of gratitude. 
The U. S. owes Russia an undying 
debt of gratitude. The citizens of 
the Soviet Union paid a heavier 
price for our joint victory over 
fascism than any other people. 





Henry A. Wallace 


Russia’s Fear of Capitalist 
Nations 

The Soviet Union knows what 
the leading capitalist nations, es- 
peciaHy Great Britain, tried to do 
to it from 1919 to 1921. They 
know what certain of the military 
in the capitalist nations are think- 
ing and saying today. 

And just as some military men 
profess that the only road to peace 
is atomic bombs, bases, huge ap- 
propriations for armaments and 
Arctic expeditions, so the Soviets 
may feel that the only road to 
peace and security is for them to 
give the capitalist nations tit for 
every tat. They have gone further 


and have started giving their tats 
firsts. They are out to make every 
boundary secure. They fear capi- 
talist encirclement. They are hun- 
gry for science and machines and 
feel that time is short to prepare 
for a possible capitalist-provoked 
war. Undoubtedly the anti-Rus- 
sian press has plenty of material 
to use for its own evil ends. 





*Address by Secretary Wallace 
before the American Society for 
Russian Relief, Inc., New York 
City, March 19, 1946. ' 
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Substitute for Loan to Britain 


By EMANUEL CELLER* 
Congtressmzn from New York 


Rep. Celler Proposes as Substitute to a Loan, That British Be Per- 
mitted to Buy American Goods and the Amount Retained in London 


in Sterling Deposits to Credit of 
Exporters in Equivalent Dollars. 


U. S. Treasury Which Would Pay 
Holds Plan Could Be Extended 


to All Sterling Bloc Nations and Funds Used for Future Imports 


to U. S. or for Direct American 


Investments Abroad. 


Without extraordinary administrative pressure, I doubt whether 


the proposed loan agreement will 
Perhaps 
there may be 
a way out of 
this dilemma. 
By granting 
a loan to Brit- 
ain for the 
whole of the 
British Em- 
pire, exclud- 
ing only Can- 
da and New- 
foundland,and 
including such 
sovereign 
countries as 
- Ireland, Iraq, 
Egypt, the Su- 
dan, Iceland, 
and now prob- 
ably Siam, as Emanuel Celler 
well as the 
mandates of Palestine, British 
Cameroons, Tanganyika, Transjor- 
dan, and other areas of the ster- 





be approved by Congress. 


‘> 
. 





ling area bloc pool, we place our- 
selves in the most ambiguous po- 
sition of increasing dependence on 
Britain of sovereign countries and 
of extending the duration of the 
British mandates. 

As an alternative, our assistance 
to Britain could be extended in 
goods and services, to be paid for 
in pounds sterling as delivered, 
the pounds sterling so produced to 
be placed to the credit of the 
United States Treasury in the 
United Kingdom. Trade should be 
thrown+ wide open. The British 
should be allowed to buy anything 
and everything they need and 
want for their own island econ- 
omy. 





| *Statement of Congressman Cel- 
ler in the House of Representa- 
tives, March 13, 1946. 
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Christianity and Citizenship 
By JOHN W. BRICKER* 

Former Governor of Ohio 


Prominent Republican Leader, Asserting That Regardless of One’s 
Particular Religion, if It Is Founded on Sound and Accepted Moral 


Principles, That Individual Is a Better Citizen. 


Denounces the 


Increasing Emphasis Upon Big Government and Centralization of 
Governmental Authority, as Well as the Decline of the American 
Genius for Voluntary Action in Achieving Social Progress, and the 


Tendency to Solve All Problems by Passing Laws. 


Serious Evil in American Life 


Says Most 
Is the Division of Saciety Into 


Classes and Struggle of Minorities for Supreme Power, and Urges 
Church to Instill Voluntary Self-Motivated Effort and Self Discipline 


One hundred and twenty-five years ago at Plymouth, Mass., 
Daniel Webster uttered these challenging words: “Whatever makes 
a@> 


men good 
. Christians, 
makes them 
good citizens.” 
In this terse 
statement lies 
an important 
and often 
overlooked 


distinction. It 
is not neces- 
sary that a 
man accent 


the Christian 
religion to be 
a good citizen. 
But it is true 
that the prac- 
tice of Chris- 
tian ethics is 
necessary to 
imbue man- 
kind with the qualities of good 
citizenship. 

Regardless of what one’s partic- 
ular religious faith may be, if it 
is founded upon sound and ac- 
cepted moral principles; if it is 


John W. Bricker 
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Corporation 
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Circular on request 


am © am 
Pulis, Dowling & Co. 
Members New York Curb Exchange | 
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motivated by a spiritual power, 
and means a belief in the divine 
providence of Almighty God, that 
individual is a better citizen be- 
cause of his profession and prac- 
tice of that faith. 

The legalistic concept of citizen- 
ship has nothing whatever to do 
with ethics or morality. Citizen- 





*An address by Mr. Bricker at 
the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York City, March 
13, 1946. 


| ahip is a political status. 


It sim- 
ply defines the relationship be- 
tween a man and the state or sov- 
ereign to which he has sworn alle- 
giance. Recall for a moment the 
fourteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. It 
says: “All persons born or natur- 
alized in the United States, and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
are citizens of the United States 
and of the State in which they re- 
side.” Implicit within this defini- 
tion are all of the rights and priv- 
ileges that men and women enjoy 
because of their political status. 
But there is nothing which defines 
their responsibilites by which 
alone the quality of citizenship is 
determined. 

Indeed, the political status of 
citizenshin may embrace political 
immorality or moral decadence. 
The Nazi was a citizen. He had 
sworn allegiance with blind fanat- 
icism to the political ideology of 
national socialism. But his citi- 
zenship meant the destruction of 
culture. It meant the perversion 
of youth. It meant the enslave- 
ment of human beings. It meant 
the denial of God. Likewise, the 
Jap was a citizen. He had sworn 
allegiance, also with blind fanati- 
cism, to his emperor-god and to the 
pagan doctrines of ancestor wor- 
ship. But his citizenship, like its 
counterpart in Hitler’s Germany, 


ture six bills 
amending the 
Stock and 
General Cor- 


of the State, 
designed to 
protect the 
holders of pre- 
ferred stock of 
corporations. 
These bills are 


represented a wave of renascent ce Jap vey ae 
barbarism which for a time threat- (S. I. 1757 
ened the destruction of civiliza- Pt ‘194 3) 
tion. ondi 

In short, the moral or ethical a 





tion 11 of the 
Stock Corpor- 
ation Law and 
which pre- 
scribes and restricts conditions 
under which preferred stock may 
be issued; 

II. An Act (S. I. 1758-Pt. 1944) 
amending Section 56 of the Stock 


Corporation Law by adding a pro- 
: i nd vision that no director elected by 
_ It is at this point that Christian- | the vote of preferred shareholders 
ity becomes an ingredient of good 


qualities of citizenship are not de- 
rived from the relationship of a 
man to his political sovereign. 
Faithful allegiance to governmen- 
tal authority may make a man a 
loyal subject. It does not make 
him a good citizen. The quality 
of goodness -is not derived from 
political status. It flows from the 
moral and spiritual forces which 
inspire and motivate mankind. 


Percival E. Jackson 


poration Laws | 


| 


{ 


New York Proposals for 
Preferred Stock Protection 


By PERCIVAL E. JACKSON 


Mr. Jackson Reviews the Proposed Amendments Introduced in the 
New York Legislature te Amend the Stock Corporation Law With 
Reference to Rights of Preferred Stockholders. 
ments Would (1) Restrict Conditions Under Which Preferred Stock 
May Be Issued; (2) Prevent a Corporation Director Elected by 
Preferred Stockholders From Having Interests Adverse to Them; 
(3) Impose Conditions on a Corporation’s Repurchase of Pre- 
ferred Stock; and (4) Provide Judicial Protection for Preferred . 
Stockholders in Corporate Recapitalization. 
sions Follow Pattern of Federal Laws and Will Be of Advantage 
Both to Investors and Corporations. 





These Amend- 


Holds These Provi- 


Senator Frederic E. Hammer has introduced and there is now 
pending before the Committee on Corporations of the New York 
State Legisla-® , 














shall have an interest adverse to 
preferred stockholders; 

Ill. An Act (S. I. 1756-Pt. 
1942) amending Section 69 of the 
Stock Corporation Law by adding 
a provision imposing conditions 
on the repurchase by the corpora- 
tion or its officers of preferred 
stock after it shall be in default; 

IV. An Act (S. L 1760-Pt. 
1946) introducing a new subdivi- 
sion (c) in present Section 61 of 
the General Corporation Law, pro- 
viding that a corporate recapitali- 
zation plan designed to affect 
dividends in default shall be sub- 
ject to review by the Supreme 
Court; 

V. An Act (S. I. 1761-Pt. 1947) 
adding a new Section to be known 
as Section 62-a of the General 
Corporation Law giving the Su- 
preme Court jurisdiction to re- 
quire recapitalization when pre- 
ferred stock’ has been in default 
for a period of not less than five 
years or for a period of not less 
than three years when the corpor- 
ate structure is unduly or unnec- 

(Continued on page 1518) °* 





citizenship.. The religious doc- } : 





trines of the western world stem 
from noble sourees—from the He- 
brew prophets as well as from the 
teachings of Christ: But, though 
men may diifer as to religious 
faith, none will deny the ethics 
of Christianity as a way of life. 
This way of life is dynamic, not 
static. It is found upon four car- 
dinal principles. Christianity holds 
that all men are equal because 
they are the children of a God 
who is father of all. It empha- 
sizes the dignity and worth of the 
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STOCKHOLDERS OF 


R. HOE & CO., Inc. 


The undersigned Independent 
Stockholders Committee of R. Hoe 
| & Co. Inc. will shortly mail to all 
stockholders of record a detailed 
letter explaining the reasons for 
the Committee’s formation, and 
inviting . stoekholders: to send the 
Committee their..proxies for the 
q forthcoming annual meeting. 


j Stockholders or their repre- 
sentatives who fail to receive the 
] Committee’s letter may obtain 
copies of same by .communicating 
with . the Committee’s secretary. 


] Independent Stockholders 
Committee 


of R. Hee & Co. Inc. 


Thornton C. McCune 
Morton Jenks 

‘ Hareld W. Danser 

1 George V. Hart, Secretary 


Guggenheimer & Untermyer 
Counsel 
30 Pine St., New York 5, N.Y. 
Tel. Digby 4-2040 
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We are pleased to announce that 


JAMES I. BRENNAN 


(formerly with Troster, Currie & Summers) 


is now associated with our 
Public Utility Trading Department 


Bi F. Reilly & Co.., Inc. 
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Joins J. P. Arms, Inc. 

(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Clar- 
ence Phillips has become associ- 
ated with J. P. Arms, Inc., Rand 
Tower. In the past he was with 
J. W. Goldsbury & Co. 


——__ a 


BALTIMORE | 





Bayway Terminal 
Davis Coal & Coke 


Emerson Drug 
Common 


Noxzema Chemical 


First National Bank of 
Baltimore 


STEIN BROS. & BOYCE 


Members New York & Baltimore Stock 
Exchanges and other leading exchanges 
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du Pont, Homsey Co. 


31 MILK STREET 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 
tIHANcock 8200 Teletype BS 424 
N. Y. Telephone CAnal 6-8100 


H. L. Heming Resumes 
As Rothschild Partner 


L. F. Rothschild & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers New York Stock Exchange, 
announces that Lt. Col. Henry L. 
Heming has been released from 
active duty with the U.S.M.C.R. 
and has resumed his activities as 
a partner in the firm. 


Kenneth Browne With 
Seligman, Lubetkin 


Kenneth C. Browne, a staff 
member of the “Wall Street Jour- 
nal” for 17 years, has become as- 
sociated with Seligman, Lubetkin 
& Co., Inc., 41 Broad Street, New 
York City, dealers in unlisted se- 
curities, to do dealer contact work. 


‘Richard Bardes With 


Edward Brockhaus Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

CINCINNATI, OHIO.—Richard 
W. Bardes has become associated 
with Edward Brockhaus & Co., 
Union Trust Building. He has re- 
cently been in the armed forces. 
Prior thereto he was an officer of 
Bardes, Smith & Polito and was 
with L. W. Hoefinghoff & Co. 
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TRADING MARKETS 





Boston Edison 
Boston & Providence RR. 
New England Lime Common 
New Haven RR. Common 

Old Colony RR. 

Submarine Signal 


Dayton Haigney & Company 
75 Federal Street, Boston 10 


Private New York Telephone 
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We Suggest 


Oregon Portland Cement Co. 


Common Class ‘‘A”’ 

* Capacity—900,000 barrels annually. 
k value—around $18. 

Good earnings all through war 
period. 
Company would benefit substantial- 
ly from tax reduction. 
Oregon’s huge highway program 
ready to start. 

Market about 111% 


Circular available 
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Philadelphia Co. common 
Botany Worsted Mills pfd. & A 
Empire Stec! Corp. com. 
Pittsburgh Railways 
Vinco Corp. 

Sterling Motor Truck 
Warner Co. common 












H. M. Byllesby & Company 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
Steck Exchange Bldg. Phila. 2 
Phone Rittenhouse 3717 Tele. PH 73 





Alfred Loyd Elected 
A Member of East and — 
West Association | 


Has Many Important Connections | 
Alfred E, Loyd, a popular, well- 
liked personality of the securities 
industry, has been elected a mem- 
ber of the East and West, Associa- 
tion, of which Pearl S. Buck, the 
noted author and authority on 
matters in China, is President, 
and in which prominent leaders 
of government, finance and in- 
dustry, particularly in the Far 
East and especially in China, are 
active members. 

For more than 25 years Mr. 
Loyd headed the firm of Alfred 
E. Loyd & Co., dealers and brok- 
ers in over-the-counter securi- 
ties specializing in bank, trust, ti- 
tle and insurance company stocks, 
especially those of out-of-town or 
country banks. 


He also has been elected a 
member of the Automobile Old 
Timers, of which George Conrad 
Diehl, the famous international 
bridge engineer and builder is 
President, and which has among 
its members outstanding veteran 
pioneers of the great automobile 
industry and many of the present 


rank and file thereof. The mem- 
bership is quite exclusive and the 
prime requisite for admission is 
that the applicant must have been 
engaged in some manner ‘in the 
industry or to have owned and 
operated an automobile at least 
25 years ago. 

Alfred Loyd is also active in 
politics. At the last November 
primaries he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Republic County Com- 
mittee, County of New York, an 
influential committee of the Re- 
publican Party. 

He resides in the beautiful old 
Gramercy Park section of the city, 
where he is a member of the Gra- 
mercy Park Association, and holds 
a personal key to Gramercy Park, 
the only private park in New 
York City. 

He is Past Sachem (Chief) of 
the Improved Order of Red Men 
and also a Past Supreme Knight 
of the world-wide Ancient Esse- 
nic Order. 

Mr. Loyd has been a student in 
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Colorado Central Power (New) Common 


offered 43,750 shares of Colorado 
stock (par $10) at $34 a share. 
stock, previously owned by a 
Service. The company operates 


On March 13th First Boston Corporation and Dean Witter & Co. 


Central Power Company common 


This represented the entire common 
holding company, Crescent Public 


three properties in the state of 


Colorado, serving a population of about 40,000. Principal activities in 


®. — 





this area are irrigated farming, 
livestock and a variety of small 
manufacturing industries (the 
company does not serve any im- 
portant mining areas). The earn- 
ings and dividend record have been 
as follows, according to the pro- 
spectus (earnings are on a pro 
forma basis): 


Share 
Year Earnings Dividends 
1945* __. $1.78 $1.60 
1944 ____ 1.71 1.60 
Te ec es 1.67 1.60 
Seen asad 1.61 1.60 
| | ee 1.72 1.37 
1940 __-- 1.73 » 137 


*12 Months ended Oct. 31, 1945. 


Capitalization consists only of 
$662,000 Ist 334s due 1959 and 
43,750 shares of common stock. 
While a pro forma balance sheet 
is not available, the common stock 
equity appears to be about $630,- 
000, or nearly half of the capital 
structure. 


The company purchases its en- 
tire output of electricity from 
Public Service Company of Colo- 
rado under a contract which runs 
to 1952. Residential revenues 
constitute half the total amount, 
commercial 16%, industrial 20%, 
and municipal and miscellaneous 
14%. This is an unusually high 
proportion of residential business. 
The company’s average revenues 
per KWH were 3c in 1945 and the 
rate for residential customers 
4.33c; the later is of course well 
above the national average, which 
is presumably explained by the 
large proportion of rural business. 

Colorado Central carried its 
plant account at $1,966,091 as of 
Oct. 31, 1945 which included 
$99,610 in intangibles. Fixed assets 
were stated at the appraised values 
of Sept. 30, 1926, plus later 
changes. An _ investigation of 
original cost is being conducted, 








China for over 35 years. 


SPARTANBURG 








Southern 
Textile Securities 


AND 


Properties 
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A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


(Established 1892) 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


L. D. 51 Teletype SPBG 17 














UTICA, N. Y. 





Oneida Ltd. 


Common Preferred 


Utica & Mohawk 
Cotton Mills, Inc. 
New Stock When Issued 
INQUIRIES INVITED 


MOHAWK VALLEY 
INVESTING COMPANY 





INC. 
‘238 Genesee St., Utica 2, N. Y. 
Tel. 4-3195-6-7 Tele. UT 16 














but has not yet been sufficiently 
' completed to determine how much 
| of a write-off may be required by 


sumably some part of the amount 
would be amortized over a period 
of years). The accrued deprecia- 
tion reserve last October amount- 
ed to 36% of tangible property ac- 
count, an unusually high reserve, 
which may prove useful in con- 
nection with write-offs. 

In considering the adequacy 
of charges for depreciation and 
maintenance in relation to rev- 
enues, it is necessary to deduct 
from the latter figure the cost of 
purchased power. For the year 
ended Oct. 31, depreciation 
amounted to 7.3% of adjusted rev- 
enues and maintenance 6.9%, 
making a total of 14.2%. This 
figure appears to be somewhat on 
the low side as compared with 
other companies. Depreciation 
amounted to 2.2% of the gross 
plant account (excluding intan- 
gibles). 

At the offering price of 34, the 
stock was-selling at slightly over 
19 times earnings, to yield 4.7%. 
| Excess profits tax payments last 
year amounted to $14,882 and 


Federal income taxes were $46,- 
566, so that total savings under the 
new tax law would approximate 
$10,500 or about 24c a share. Add- 
ing this to the stated earnings 
would produce $2.02 on which 
basis the stock would be selling at 
about 17 times adjusted earnings. 








With Frank Vroman & Co. 
(Special to Tre FINaNciAL CHRONICLE) 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — Wal- 

lace J. Estenson has become asso- 

ciated with Frank Vroman & Co., 

Rand Tower. For the past four 

years he has been serving in the 

U. S. Navy. 


On Kalman & Co. Staff 


(Special to Tue FINaNciaAL CHRONICLE) 

ST. PAUL, MINN.—Edward D. 
Anderson, Jr., has become con- 
nected with Kalman & Co., Inc., 
Endicott Building. Mr. Anderson 
has been serving in the U. S. Navy 














BOUGHT — SOLD — QUOTED 


Paine, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


\the Colorado Commission (pre-! Air Corps. 
| Delaware Power & Light 
| Common 
Federal Water & Gas 
| Common 
Public Service of Indiana 
Common 





























Central Public Utilities 517s 1952 
Lincoln Building 52s 1963 
Portland Electric Power 6s 1950 


GILBERT J. POSTLEY & CO. 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Direct Wire to Chicago 
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Where is Organized 


Labor Going? 


By DONALD R. RICHBERG* 


Mr. Richberg Analyzes Outstanding Labor Organizations, Charac- 
terizing the AFL as a Sexless Creation Representing Political Oli- 
garachies; the CIO as a Loose Collection of Labor Organizations 
Without Consistent Policy; and the Railroad Brotherhoods as Re- 
sponsive to the Interests of Their Members, Their Employers and 
the Public. Criticizes Union Leadership and Accuses John L. Lewis 
of Loving Power More Than Wealth, and Aspiring to Dictatorship. 
Sees Labor Organizations Entering Politics and Rewarding Friends 
and Punishing Enemies, and Points Out the Heavy Price Paid 
by Striking Workers and the Inefficacy of Horizontal Wage In- 


creases for All Wage Earners. 


The labor movement has no 


coordinated national leadership. 


Indeed, organized labor seems incapable of uniting on any national 


policy except® 


opposition to 
any govern- 
ment re- 
straints upon 
labor organi- | 
zations or sup- 
port of gov- 
ernment _fa- 
voritism to 
labor organi- 
zations. 

To under- 
stand why this 
is so, a brief 
analysis of the 
outstanding 
labor groups 
may be help- 
ful. 





Donald R. Richberg The Ameri- 
can Federa- 
tion of Labor is a sexless cre- 











aticn representing not wage earn- | 
ers, but the political oligarchies 
that control labor unions. These | 
labor bosses can work together | 
only when they have a common | 
interest in maintaining organiza- | 
tions of private force and a com- 
mon fear of being restrained by | 


public force. 


The Congress of Industrial Or- | 


ganizations is nota congress, but | Their individual faults likewise 


a loose collection of labor organi- | 
zations with as much harmony and | 
consistent policy as would be) 
found in a poorly run menagerie. | 
It should really be called the 
Congery of Industrial Organiza- | 
tions! 


The railroad labor organizations 
are a group of brotherhoods and 
craft unions with fairly consis- | 
tent, conservative policies and} 





* An address made by Mr. Rich- | 
berg before the Rotary Club! 
Luncheon, Washington, D. C.,| 
Feb. 21, 1946. Mr. Richberg is a | 
member of the law firm of Davies, | 
Richberg, Beebe, Busick and Rich- 
ardson, Washington, D. C. 





| ployers and to the public. 


they are in the main responsive 
to the interests of their members, 
and accept responsibilities to em- 
They 
carry on a constant struggle for 
unity against the disruptive poli- 
cies of certain able but unduly 
selfish leaders. Their member- 
ship is far more intelligent and 
their leadership more _ sensible 
than one would assume from read- 
ing their bitterly partisan weekly 
newspaper which consistently fo- 
ments instead of allaying indus- 
trial discontent. 


United Mine Workers has always 
been a law unto itself—the chief 


|'lawmaker being John L. Lewis. 
| Now that they have rejoined the 


A. F. of L., it is inevitable that 
the Federation will reflect the 
views of John L. Lewis—or else! 
The Eyebrow King will either run 


|or ruin any organization to which 


he belongs. 


Labor Leadership 


The leadership of these organi- 
zations is highly important. To 
some extent, the leaders reflect 
the good and bad ideas and the 
prejudices of the rank and file. 


reflect the faults and weaknesses 
of the labor movement as a whole. 
So it seems necessary to analyze 
them candidly but without malice. 

William Green is a well-mean- 
ing drifter. As such, his rudder- 
less, oarless raft stays afloat in 
troubled seas, but never gets any- 


| where! Dictators to right of him, 


racketeers to left of him, he vol- 
leys and thunders against the ene- 


|mies of labor, keeping his eyes 


constantly averted from the chief 
enemies of labor, his associates 
who turn labor unions into crim- 
inal conspiracies against the gen- 
eral welfare. Under the leader- 
ship of the Executive Council 


(Continued on page 1520) 











SAN FRANCISCO TRADING IN NEW YORK STOCKS 





the the hours of 10 a. m. 


20 PINE STREET 
NEW YORK 5 





Twenty-nine stocks traded on the New York Curb Exchange 
are also traded on the San Francisco Stock Exchange between 


A list of these stocks is available upon request 
Quotationsand executions promptly handled over our Direct Private Wire 


KAISER & Co. 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
SAN FRANCISCO STOCK EXCHANGE 


and 5:30 p. m. (E.S. T.) 


1500 RUSS BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 
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STATE AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 
CORPORATE BONDS 
LOCAL STOCKS 


The Robinson-Humphrey Company 


Established 1894 


ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 
Long Distance 108 














ized Minorities. 


Comprehension.” 


though not re- 
tiring from 
their service, 
I will not be a 
candidate for 
re - election. 
Thirty - four 
years is a long 
time to be the 
representative 
in one job of 
a great peo- 
ple. I am 
grateful. No 
words can ex- 
press and no 
service can 





damonstrate 
the gratitude 
Hatton W. Sumners I feel. I am 
going to do 
the best I can, though, to de- 


monstrate my apprecition. I am 
shifting my activity at the end of 
this session to a place of great 
need, where it seems to me my 
experience and training should fit 
me to be more useful than I can 
be as a Member of Congress. The 
private citizenship seems to be 
awakening to their danger, and 
their duty and power. While my 
own people have taken care of 
the politics of our relationship, I 
have had opportunity to study our 





*A statement issued by Con- 
gressman Summers (D-Texas) on 
March 10, 1946 


Dangers of Governmental 
Concentration 


By HATTON W. SUMNERS* 
Congressman from Texas 


Veteran Democratic Congressman, in Announcing His Retirement, 
Scores Concentration of Power in Executive Agencies and Organ- 
Asserts “We Have Now a Financially Busted, 
Great Piled-Up Mass of Governmental Confusion Beyond Human 


It is with a feeling of deep obligation and of gratitude to my 
own people and to those of the country at large, and with regret, that 
I announce® 











system of government, to watch 
its machinery at work. I have run 
our Constitution back through its 
history to its source, and then 
have followed it back through the 
centuries of its development, 
observing what policies of govern- 
ment tend to give it strength and 
those which weaken its vitalitv. 
I have learned as much about our 
system of gdvernment as a person 
of my capacity could learn, per- 
fectly circumstanced to study it, 
stimulated by an intense interest, 
and held by a realization of op- 
portunity and of duty as compel- 
ling, I believe, as ever caused any 
person to dedicate his life to any- 
thing. 

I have watched what my own 
generation, under administration 
of both parties, has been doing to 
the greatest system of democratic 
government ever evolved through 
the processes of the ages. By 
ignoring principles and the lessons 
of history, and accepting the 
theories of men and political ex- 
pedience for our guidance, we 
have made vassals of our States 
and dependents of our people. By 
concentration of governmental 
power and drafts upon the Fed- 
eral Treasury, we have now a fi- 
nancially “busted,” great piled-up 
mass of governmental confusion 
beyond human comprehension, 
impossible of democratic control, 


(Continued on page 1519) 
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OW-—The Full Story 


THE WOOL MARKET 


-.- THE EGG MARKET 








If you want a full, clear un- 
derstanding of the workings 
of the wool market or the egg 
2 market you'll find our new 
E booklets on these commodities 
extremely helpful and inter- 
esting. They give detailed, 
easily understandable expla- 
nations of the procedure and 
terminology of spot and 
futures trading, and describe 
the background of the mar- 
kets in both wool and eggs . 

with production figures and i 

forecasts, facts on contracts, fixed charges, grading 
and other essentials of trading in these staples. 


To the new trader in wool and eggs these booklets 
afford a means of acquiring authoritative informa- 
tion on the subject—while the experienced hedger 
or speculator will find them informative and valuable 
as handbooks covering even the more involved phases 


write, asking for “WOOL” or “EGGS.” 
promptly without cost or obligation to you. Address Dept. “T.” 


_-| Merritt Lyncu, Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 


Brokers in Commodities and Securities 
| Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


Uptown Office: 730 FIFTH AVENUE 
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Schoellkopf, Hutton 
Adds Three to Staff 


Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pome- 

roy, Inc., 63 Wall Street, New 
York City, announces that William 
S. Kraybill, Captain, Coast Artil- 
lery, A.U.S., has become associated 
with the firm in its municipal 
department. John W. Reno, Lieu- 
tenant, Field Artillery, A.U.S., has 
also joined the municipal depart- 
ment and Raymond W. Pyle, Cap- 
tain, Infantry, A.U.S., has become 
associated with the corporate di- 
vision. 
Mr. Kraybill was formerly with 
F. S. Moseley & Co. and both Mr. 
Pyle and Mr. Reno were previous- 
ly with Holsapple & Co. 





SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORPORATION © 


NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an advertisement which 
we hope will be of interest to our fellow 
Americans. This is number 118 of aseries. 

SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP. 





Conclusions 


By MARK MERIT 


Conclusions are usually more in- 
teresting than statistics. But, still. 
there’s the normal question, ““On 
what do you base your conclu- 
sions?’ When this question is in- 
voked, it is sometimes necessary 
to present the statistics and the 
sources from which they have been 
obtained. 


The above is inspired by an oc- 
casional inquiry as to the reason 
why the consumer pays “such a 
high price’ today for a bottle of 
whiskey. 

We'll make a comparison, for in- 
stance, of the present-day price of 
a bottle of our largest selling brand 
-—with various other products. The 
increases in prices of the latter, are 
shown in the table below, compiled 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Here we go: 


Price Increase — From August 
1939 to November 1945—. 


Cost of Living Index. .up 31% 
Food.... .(separately) up 50% 
Ciptining... . .:.,. Cs. sens up 48% 
House Furnishings (”) up 46% 
Admission— Motion Picture 
Theatres (Nat'l Avg.) up 43% 
And now 1 conclusion. Except for 
additional taxes, we have not in- 
creased our price of America’s larg- 
est, present-day, selling *brand of 
whiskey, by as much as 1%, since 
July 1940. i 


Yes, the consumer does pay more 
per bottle—but the extra he pays 
results chiefly from extra taxes. 
Please remember that today’s Fed- 
eral Excise Tax on whiskey is $9.00 
per 100° proof gallon. And since 
America’s favorite blended whiskies 
are bottled at 86° proof, instead of 
100° proof—and are sold in 4/5 
quart bottles, instead of full quarts, 
the consumer pays $1.61 Federal 
Excise Tax, and extras, plus 24¢ 
State Tax (national average), mak- 
ing a total of $1.85—tax per 4/5 
quart bottle. And another con- 
clusion: 


Not one cent of this tax money 
goes to the distiller, the wholesaler or 
the retailer. It goes to the Federal and 
State Treasuries, to defray the cost 
of government. 


*BLENDED WHISKEY 86 PROOF, 
65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 


FREE—Send a postcard to MARK MERIT 
OF SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., 
Dept. 18A, 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y¥. 1, 
N. Y., and you will receive a booklet 





containing reprints of earlier articles on 
various subjects in this series, 
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Trading Markets 





Automatic Signal 
General Box 
Kropp Forge 
Nu Enamel 

Ray-O-Vac 


C. L. Schmidt & Co. 


Established 1922 
120 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 3 
Tel. Randolph 6960 Tele. CG 271 
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eer 


State 6502 





CARTER H. CORBREY & CO. 


Member, National Association 
of Securities Dealers 


Wholesale Distributors 
Middle West — Pacific Coast 


For 


UNDERWRITERS | 


SECONDARY MARKET 
DISTRIBUTION 


CHICAGO 3 LOS ANGELES 14 


135 La Salle St. 650 S. Spring St. 
C&G 99 Michigan 4181 






















































Consolidated Gas 
Utilities Corp. 


The Chicago Corp. 
The-Muter-Co. 


Circular on Request 


HICKS & PRICE 


Members Principal Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Board of Trade 
231 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 4 
Randolph 5686—CG 972 
New York Office - 1 Wall St. 











Paal H.Davis & Go. 


























| COMSTOCK & Co. 








*Wells-Gardner. & Co., Com. 
*Woodall Industries, Inc., Pfd. 
*Camden Forge Co., Common 

Snap-On Tools Corp., Com. 


*Prospectus Available on Request. 


Established 1916 
Members Principal Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Board of Trade 
10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 


Tel. Franklin 8622 Teletype CG 405 
Indianapolis, Ind. - Rockford, Ill. 


Cleveland, Ohio 





Burgess Battery Co. 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 
Kropp Forge Co. 
Miller Manufacturing Co. 


Puget Sound Power 
& Light Co. 


CHICAGO 4 
Salle St. Dearborn 1501 
Teletype CG 955 


Frep. W. FAIRMANCO. 


Members 
Chicago Stock Exchange 




















Recommendations and Literature 


to send interested parties the following literature: 














| It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 











Air Transport Industry Outlook 
—Study of Prospects—Delafield & 
Delafield, 14 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 

Canadian Stocks—Current Re- 
view showing earnings, price 
range, dividends and yields of 
115 Canadian issues — Charles 
King & Co., 61 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y 





Egg Market and Wool Market— 
Booklets giving authoritative in- 
formation on these two markets— 
Ask for ‘““Wool” or “Eggs” and ad- 
dress Department “T,”’ Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y.! 

“Future Belongs to the Pacific” 
—Discussion of prospects for the 
Pacific Coast area in the current 
number of “Investment Guide,’ 
which also contains data on a 
number of situations—First Cali- 
fornia Company, 300 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 








Geared to the News—brochure 
of comment and review contain- 
ing brief analyses of Philip Carey 
Manufacturing Co.; Sargent & Co.; 
The Upson Company; Lawrence 
Portland Cement Co.; The Parker 
Appliance Co.; Pettibone Mulliken 
Corp.; Armstrong Rubber Co.; 
Ohio Leather Co.; American Fur- 
niture Co.; Punta Alegre Sugar 
Corp.; Haytian Corporation of 
America; Latrobe Electric Steel 
Co.; Ray-O-Vac Company; Fort 
Pitt Bridge Works and Welch 
Grape Juice Co.—Strauss Bros., 32 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 





“Lecal Notes’—Brief comment 
on a number of Kentucky indus- 
trial and banking  situations— 
Bankers Bend Ce., Ine., Kentucky 
Home Life Building, Louisville 2, 
Ky. ? 

Mackubin, Legg Insurance Stock 
Index—-Charts of 57 fire compa- 
nies and 21 casualty companies, 
based on bid prices at month-end 
for the 4 years ending Dec. 31, 1945 
—also composite chart index of 
fire companies compared with 
casualty companies — Mackubin, 
Legg & Co., 22¢Light Street, Bal- 
timore 3, Md. 





Pent-up Demand and Retail 
Sales——Study of department store 
situation, including a discussion of 


Sears, Roebuck & Co.; Emporium 
Capwell Co.; Federated Depart- 
ment Stores, Inc.; and Bullock’s, 





| —Geyer & Co., 
Dealer-Broker Investment | 


Bankers Trust C0.—An analysis 
Inc., 67 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Miller Manufacturing Co.—An- 
alysis of current situation and 
| prospects for 1946—Comstock & 
Co., 231 South La Salle Street, 





Bost, Inc.—detailed circular on 
interesting low-priced speculation 
—Hardy & Hardy, 11 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y. 

Also available is a circular on | 
Sports Products Inc. | 


Chicago South Shore & South 





Bend RR.— Revised bulletin — | 


Inc.—Dean Witter & Co., 45 Mont- | Doyle, O'Connor & Co., Inc., 135 | 


gomery Street, San Francisco 6, 


Celif. 


Real Estate Equ'ty Stocks— 
Analyses of situations considerec 
especially attractive at this time. 
including Brunswick Site Co.; 
Commodore Hotel; Hotel Lexine- 
ton, Inc.; Hotel Waldorf Astoria 
Corp.; Hotels Statler Co.; N. Y. 
Hotel Statler Co.; Roosevelt Hotel 
NY; Savoy Plaza; and 870 Seventh 
Ave. Corp.—Ask for list C21— 
Amott, Baker & Co., Inc. 150 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 

U. S. Govt. Interest-Bearing 
Obligations—A descriptive chart 
—C, F. Childs & Co., 1 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Aillis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co.—Special analytical report- 
—Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin, 
265 Montgomery Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Also available are 
Anaconda Copper 
Baldwin Locomotive Works; Cali- 
fornia Packing Co.; Central Paper 
Co., Inc.; Chrysler Corporation; 
Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc.; 
Federal Motor Truck Co.; Federal 








reports on 


tors Corp.; Giddings & Lewis Ma- 
chine Tool; Hooker Electrochem- 
ical Co.; LaPlent-Choate Co.; 
Lane-Wells; National City Bank 
of New York; J. C. Penney Co.; 
Puget Power & Light Co.; Servel, 
Inc.; Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc.; 
A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc.; Stu- 
debaker Corp.; Victor Equipment; 
Soundview Pulp Co.; Westing- 
house Electric Co. 








American Forging and Socket— 

Circular—De Young, Larson & 
Tornga, Grand Rapids Nationa) 
Bank Building, Grand Rapids 2 
Mich. 
American Phenolic Corporation 
Analysis—J. F. Reilly & Co., In- 
corporated, 40 Exchange Place, 
New York 5, N: Y. 











American Service Co.—Circular 
—Adams & Co., 231 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4. Ill. Also avail- 


Breoke Iron Co.; ‘Michigan Stee] 
Casting Company and Nationa) 





Terminals Corp. 





Prospectus Available 


Televhone Dearborn 1421 


The Gabriel Company | 


5% Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock 
(Par Value $10 per Share) 


SILLS, MINTON & COMPANY 
lanai Catena aoa maine 


209 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


ee pet Teletype CG 864 


| 


| 





South La Salle Street, Chicago 3. | 
Il. 


Consdlidated Gas Utilities anc 
The Chicago Corp.—Circulars— 
Hicks & Price, 231 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4, I[Il. 

Also available is a recent mem- 
yrandum on The Muter Co. 





} 
| 
| 
| 





Dayton Malleable Iron Co.— 
Study of outlook and speculative 
oossibilities for appreciation for | 


Chicago 4, Ill. 





National Railways of Mexico— 
Analytical information—New York 
Hanseatic Corporation, 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. 





New England Lime Company— 
Descriptive circular—Dayton 
Haigney & Co., 75 Federal Street, 
Boston 10, Mass. 





Oregon Portland Cement—Bul- 
letin on recent developments — 
Lerner & Co., 10 Post Office 
Square, Boston 9 Mass. 





Oxford Paper Company—Cur- 
rent bulletin—Strauss Bros., 32 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 

Also available is a memorandum 


this company—Ward & Co., 120|on Rockwood & Company and 


Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Also | 
available are late memoranda on: 


| Great American Industries; | 
_Alabama Mills, Inc.; Douglas | 
Shoe; General Tin; Upsen Co.; 


| 


| hawk Rubber. 


Mining Co.; | 


Water & Gas Corp.; General Mo- | 





jland & Co., 
Detroit 26, Mich.—Also available 
is a study of L. A. Darling. 


New Jersey Worsted Mills; Mo- 


C. H. Dutton—Analysis—More- 
Penobscot Building, 





Eastern Corp.—Memorandum— 
|Buckley Bros., 1529 Walnut Street 


| Philadelphia 2, Pa. Also available 
|are memoranda on Wellman En- 


| gineering and Foote Bros. Gear 
& Machine. 





| Electromaster Inc. — Recen’ 
report — Mercier, McDowell 4 | 
Dolphyn, Buhl Building, Detroi 
26, Mich. 

Also. available a report o! 
| Sheller Manufacturing Corp. 





Galvin Co.—Descriptive Circu- | 
lar—Seligman, Lubetkin & Co 
41 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

Also detailed circulars on Upson | 
Co.; Tennessee Products; Well- 
man Engineering Co.; Kendall Co. 

Haskelite Corporation — Study 
of a firm which was a pioneer in 
the development of plywood and | 
its uses—Amott, Baker & Co., 150 | 

Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 





International Detrola — Memo- 
randum—Cruttenden & Co., 20% 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 4 
Til. 








Le Roi Cempany — Study o 


able is a recent circular on E. & G | common stock as a sound specu 


lative purchase — First Colon: 
| Corpor::tion, 70 Pine Street, Nev 
| York 5, N. Y. 
| Also available is 
| York Corrugating. 
Lipe-Rollway Corporation—Cir- 
cular—Herrick, Waddell & Co., 
Inc.. 55 Liberty Street, New York 
SN. Y. 


a study of 





McDonnell Ajircraft Corp. — 
Memorandum —F. H. Koller & 
|Co., Inc., 111 Broadway, New 
| York 6, N. Y. 








Midland Utilities and Midland 
| Realization—detailed study— 


‘|! write for circular M-3—Fred W. 
|| Fairman & Co.. 208 South La Salle 


Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 


Lawrence Portland Cement Com- 
pany. 





Panama Coca Cola—Circular on 


| interesting possibilities — Hoit, 


Rose & Troster, 74 Trinity Place, 


|New York 6, N. Y. 


Public National Bank & Trust 
Co.—-Analysis, for dealers only— 
C. E. Unterberg & Co., 61 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. 

Also for dealers only is an anal- 
ysis of National Radiator Co. 








Republic Aviation Corporation 
—Special analysis in current avia- 
tion bulletin—John H. Lewis & 
Co., 14 Wall Street, New York 5, 


|N. Y. 


St. Louis-San Francisco—Study 
of situation in light of legislation 
under consideration by Senate 
which is expected to result in re- 
vision of Section 77 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act—H. Hentz & Co., 60 
Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





Schenley Distillers Corporation 
—Brochure of articles they have 


_been running in the Chronicle— 


write to Mark Merit, in care of 
Schenley Distillers Corporation, 
°59 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 
N. Y. 





Seaboard Airline—-Memo on 
current developments—Vilas & 
Hickey, 49 Wall Street, New York 
5, N. Y¥. 


Soundview Pulp Co.—Analysis 

—Shuman, Agnew & Co. 300 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
4, Calif. 





Soya Corporation—lIate memo- 
randum—Peter Morgan & Co, 31 
Nassau Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Thiokol— Descriptive booklet on 
manufacturer of synthetic rubber, 
plasticizers and chemicals—A™mos 
Treat & Co., 40 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 








Wagner Baking Co.—Circular— 
|Pulis, Dowling & Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





| 


| Waltham Watch Co.—Descrip- 
tive circular—du Pont, Homsey 


Co., 31 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. 








Chicago Board of Trade 
Midland Utilities 
Midiand Realization 


Write For M-3— 
A study of Midland Utilities 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Telephone Randolph 4068 
Direct Private Wire to New York 
Bell System CG 537 


Telephone State 8711 
New York Philadelphia 





--We Maintain Active Markets In— 
| CHICAGO SO. SHORE & SO. BEND RR. Com. 
| DEEP ROCK OIL CORP. Common 
| NORTHERN STATES POWER CO. 6 & 7 Pfds. 


| H.M. Byllesby 


Incorporated 


135 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 3 


and Company 


Teletype CG 273 


Commo 








Pittsburgh Minneapolis 








Bought—Sold—Quoted 
INTERNATIONAL DETROLA 


Memo on Request 


CRUTTENDEN & CO. 


Woabars Vow York, Chicago Pe se Angeles Stock Exchanges 
209 Soutu La Satie Sreeet 


LOS ANGELES DIRECT WIRES 
LINCOLN, NEB. TO EAST AND 
OMAHA, NEB. Cuicaco 4, ILunois WEST COAST 


n Stock 
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“Growth 


Stocks” 


In Fortnightly Market and Business Survey, E. F. 
Hutton’ & Co. Designate “the Coming Blue Chips.” 


In the March 7 issue of “Forthnightly Market and Business 
Survey,” published by E. F. Hutton & Co., there is a list of 14 com- 


panies, characterized by the firm® 


as “growth companies.” In intro- 
ducing..the list the publication 
states that “The fundamental ele- 
ment which underlies the trans- 
formation of an industry or a 
company from a sometimes highly 
speculative venture into the ex- 
clusive circle of ‘blue chips’ is 
growth. Industrial growth results 
primarily from research, manage- 
rial ability and an expanding pop- 
ulation. 

“From the point of view of the 
investor, the ideal would be to 
discover.an industry or a company 
in its initial stages of growth. The 
risk factor attendant upon such a 
course, however, is very great. 
The growth of the automobile in- 
dustry was apparent before World 
War I but the mortality in the in- 
dustry, even in the Twenties, was} 
very high. A somewhat analogous 
parallel is to be found today in 
the aircraft industry where rapid- 
technological changes are occur- 
ring, placing now one and now an- 
other company in an advantageous 
competitive position. While a sub- 
stantial growth in the industry as 
a whole may be anticipated, the 
fortunes of individual companies 
are likely to vary greatly from 
year to year until greater stability 
is achieved in the field of techno- 
Jogical developments.” 

The stocks in the list comprise 
Abbott Laboratories, American 
Viscose, Bond Stores, Borg-War- 
ner, Dow Chemical, Food Machin- 
ery, Golden State, Libbey-Owens- 
Ford, McGraw-Hill, Charles Pfi- 
zer, Philco, U. S. Plywood, Victor 
Chemical and York Corporation. 








George T. Currier of 
Columbus Exonerated 


COLUMBUS, O. — George T. 
Currier, a local dealer in securi- 
ties, was acquitted on every count 
by a jury sitting in the Common 
Pleas Court, Wyandot County, 
Upper Sandusky, O. 

Mr. Currier was indicted on va- 
rious counts in connection with 
the purchase of stock of the old 
Fidelity Building and Loan Co. 
of Columbus. The verdict of not 
guilty completely vindicates Mr. 
Currier. 


Maurice Zollar With 
Kidder, Peabody Go. 


(Special to THe FrnNaNciaL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Maurice A 
Zollar has become associated with 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., 135 South 
La Salle Street, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, and 
other leading exchanges: Mr. 
Zoller was formerly Vice-Presi- 
dent of Welsh, Davis & Co. 
a ae SS ee 


Correction 

In the “Financial Chronicle” of 
March 7, it was reported that Paul 
D. Speer & Co. was engaging in 
the securities business from of- 
fices at 610 South’ Broadway, Los 
Angeles, Cal. We have been in- 
formed that, while Mr. Spéer is 
forming his own investment firm 
in Los Angeles, his offices: are not 
yet officially open for business. 





= a 

Allied Chemical & Dye 
Releases Annual Report 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corpor- | 
ation in its annual report to stock- 
holders released today showed 
consolidated net income for 1945 
of $18,913,605, equal to $8.54 per 
share. This compares with net in-| 


come for 1944 of $18,025,075 or! 
$8.14 per share. 


Mr. H. F. Atherton, President, 
stated that cancellation of war) 
contracts resulted in a slight de- 
cline in volume of business. The 
Company received from custom- | 
ers $267,594,000 in 1945, as com-' 
pared with $274,104,000 in 1944. 

Selling prices, for which ceil- 
ings are established by Govern- 
ment regulations, have remained | 
substantially the same for the past 
decade, while hourly wage rates’ 
were 83%: higher in 1945 than the 
average ten years ago. 

The Company’s operations were 
presented in a “short-form” state- | 
ment. Comparison for the two 
years follows: 


The cmpany received from customers 
These receipts were expénded for: 
The 


The cost 


Interest and dividend réceipts______ 


Total receipts -..--- 


*Inchided $3,000,000 for contingencies. 


‘William Blair & Company, 
‘South La Salle Street, members 


cost of goods and services bought from otheérs- 
The cost of human energy (wages and salariés)_____ 
of tools wearing out (depreciation? 
The cost of payments ordéred by Government (taxes) 
The cost of using the tools (compénsation to owners) 


Herbert Burt Joins Staff 
of Wm. Blair & Co. 


(Special to THe Financia CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Herbert J. 
Burt has become associated with 
135 


of the New York. and Chicago 
Stock Exchanges. In the past he 
was an officer of H. L. Harker & 


/Co. and of Burt, Nelson & Ram- 


ser, Inc. 


Mr. Atherton stated that the 


| Company’s expansion program in- 


cludes projects for increased ‘ca- 
pacities for nitrogen products, 
acids, alkalis, dyestuffs and syn- 
thetic detergents and for produc- 
tion of a number of products not 


| heretofore manufactured by the 


Company. A central laboratory is 
under construction at Morristown, 
N. J., at which fundamental and 
exploratory research will be con- 
ducted to supplement -the exten- 
sive research activities of the 


Company’s operating divisions and 

subsidiaries. 
1945 1944 

_.. $267,594,229 $274,104,501 

153/546,082 152,794,660 

62,708,811 60,451,951 

i Ee te, 17,729,303 18,785,107 

17,844,897 27,171,330 

15,765,146 14,901,453 

CE 3,148,459 3,123,622 

_.. $270,742,698 $27,228,123 


Army. 


i Salle Street. 








Telephone: Dearborm 6161 


We have preptred a revised balletin on 


Chicago South Shore & South Bend R. R. 


Copies available upon request 


DOYLE, O’CONNOR & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


ao oe “J as 


a 





Teletype: CG 1200 


_ Chicago Personnels Kaiser & Co. Joins 
(Special to HE INANCIAL CHRONICLE) Los Ang | cy I 


| CHICAGO, ILL.—Elmer J. Stef- 
‘any has become connected with LOS ANGELES. CALIF.—Le- 
M. Kaiser, general partner 


Bache & Co., 135 South La Salle 
|of Kaiser & Co., has been elected 


Street, after serving in the U. §.| and 
to membership in the Los Angeles 





(Spécial to THe FINANci1AL CHRONICLE) Sarco gaara etn it was an- 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Norman H. Th fi 1 h 
Davis has become associated with € firm also holds member- 


ships in the New York Stock Ex- 
change, the New York Curb Ex- 
change and the San Francisco 
Stock Exchange. 


In addition to its brokerage ac- 
tivities, the firm conducts a spe- 
cialized? investment business in 
state and municipal bonds. Of- 
fices are maintained in San Fran- 
cisco, New York and Spokane. 
Wash. 


Paul ‘H. Davis & Co., 10 South La 
He was previously 
with First Securities Company of 
Chicago, Ryan-Nichols & Co., and 
John J. Seerley & Co. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Lambért E. 
Reilly has become affiliated with 
First Securities Company of Chi- 
cago, 134 South La Salle Street. 
Formerly he was with James E. 
Bennett & Co. 








James Brennan Joins 


| 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) | 


CHICAGO,  ILL.—William G.| J, F, Reilly Staff 


J. F, Reilly & Co., Inc., 40 Ex- 
South La Salle Street, after serv- | change Place, N.Y. City, announces 
ing in the U. S. Army. | that James I. Brennan is now as- 
sociated with them in the Public 
(Spécial to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) | Utility Trading Department. Mr. 
CHICAGO, Ill.—Earl C.’ Péter- | Brennan was formerly with Tros- 
sen, formerly with Rawson Lizars | ter, Currie & Summers. 
& Co., for a number of years, has 
become associated with Paine, 


Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 209 | Edwin W, Vickers With 
South La Salle Street. | 
'S. B. Cantor & Co. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) & 
CHICAGO, Ill.—Archibald Bou-| _ 5- B. Cantor Co., 79 Wall 
| Street, New York City, announce 


ton if with Daniel F. Rice & Com- this aianetenaes 4th th t Ed 
any, Board of Trade Building. ie as ition Wi em of - 
26 . |'win W. Vickers as cashier. Mr. 
(Special to Tue FrnaNciaL CHRONICLE) | Vickers was formerly connected 

_ CHICAGO, ILL.—Charles_ E.| With Series F-1. 
Bostig has_rejoined Straus & Blos- 


ser, 135 South La Salle Street, | Buckley Brothers Opens 


after sérving in the army. - Offi ° ‘ 
ce in Lewistown 
| Buckley Brothers of Philadel- 


| : * 

‘Rockford Dealers: © sis, ember of the New ork 
a a 

Form New Association 


exchanges, announce the opening 
of an office in Lewistown, Penn- 

ROCKFORD, ILL.— Rockford 
members of the Illinois Securities 


sylvania, at 28 E. Market Street. 
Dealers Association and the Na- 


The new office is under the 
management of Chauncey E. 
tional Association’ of Securities; Shull, Jr. who, since his ‘return 
Dealers have formed the Rockford | from service in the armed forces 
Securities Dealers Association for |in November of last year, has been 
the promotion of the highest pos-| associated with the firm as their 
sible standards of business among | representative in Lewistown. 
themselves and the public. | In addition to their principal 
Officers of the newly formed | office in Philadelphia and an of- 
organization are Paul Conrads, | nee in pst pO ne ae 
. ? ‘ .| thers maintain offices in Pitts- 
Conrads & Company, President; | purgh, Hagerstown, Los Angeles, 
S. A. Sandeen, S. A. Sandeen &| gan Diego and Long Beach. 
Co., Vice-President; and Boy J.| The firm’s other exchange 
Easton, Secretary-Treasurer. 'memberships are New York Curb 
Mr. Easton stated that all Rock-| Exchange, Philadelphia Stock 


: 
ford investmentbrokers had joined | Exchange and Los Angeles Stock 


the local group and would work Exchange. 
together for the welfare of both | 
dealers and clientele and aid in| 
administration of laws and regu-| BROWNSVILLE, TEX.—Emery 
lations affecting the securities | William Watts, Jr., has returned 
business. Meetings. he said. will be | from military service and is again 
held only when the need arises to | active as a partner in E. W. Watts 
| acquaint all members with changes & Co., First National Bank Build- 





McCormick II has joined the staff | 
|of Holley, Dayton & Gernon, 105 
































a 


Back From Service 








in laws, regulations and markets. | ing. 
American Gas & Power Company Deb. © 3-5 due 1953 
American Gas & Power Conipany Deb. 3.6-6 due 1953 
Associated Electric Company Deb. 5 due 1961 
“Consolidated Grocers Corporation S. F. Deb. 314, due 1960 
Cudahy Packing Company. 5. F. 3 due 1964 
National Gas & Electric Corp. Ist C. T. 5 due 1953 
New York Water Service Co. Ist Mtge. 5 due 1951 
North Pern Gas Company Ist Mtg. & L’n 51/q due 1957 
*Oak Mfg. Co. S.F.Deb. 5 due 2955 
Pennsylvania Gas & Elec. Corp. Deb. 6 due 1976 
Public Utilities Consolidated Corp. Ist Mtge. 51 due 1948 


“Sioux City Gas & Electric Co. ist Mige. C.T. 23/4 due 1975 


*South Coast Corporation Ist S. F. 4\/, due 1960 

Telephone Bond & Share Co. Deb. . 5 due 1958 
*United’ Transit Company” S.F. Deb. 4 due 1960 
*Waltham Watch Company Deb. 5 due 1975 


*Prospectus upon request 


| » ACALEYN«° COMPANY 





Incorporated 
Chicago New York Boston Milwaukeé Mirinéspolis Omaha Kansas City 





Lamson Bros. to Admit 


Neubauer and Mathews 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Lamson Bros. 
& Co., members of the New York 
and Chicago Stock Exchanges and 
other exchanges, will admit Joseph 
H. Mathews and William A. Neu- 
bauer to partnership in the firm 
as of April Ist. Mr. Mathews has 
been with the firm for some years 
in charge of the New York City 
office at 42 Broadway. Mr. Neu- 
bauer will make his headquarters 
in the firm’s Chicago office at 141 
West Jackson Boulevard. 


Churchward & Co. 
WEST HAVEN, CONN— 
Churchward & Co., Inc., 37 Water 
Street, is engaging in a securities 
business. 





TRADING MARKETS 





“Old” Preferred Stocks 
of 
CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND 
& PACIFIC RY. 


DENVER & RIO’ GRANDE 
WESTERN RR. 


ST. LOUIS-SAN FRANCISCO 
RAILWAY 


KITCHEN & CO. 


135 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 3, Ill. 
Tel. STAte 4950 Tele. CG 28 


Active Trading Markets 


.* American’ Service Co: 


Preferred, Class A and Common 


R. Hoe & Co., Inc. 


Common 


*E. & G. Brooke Iron Co. 


Common 


*Nat’l Terminals Corp. 


Common and Preferred 


*Mich. Steel Casting Co. 


Common 





*Recent circular on request 


ADAMS & CO. 


231 SOUTH tA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
TELETYPE CG 361 PHONE STATE 0101 














~ FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISING 


In All Its Branches 
Plans Prepared—Conference Invited 


Albert Frank - Guenther Law 


Incorporated 
131 Cedar Street New York 6, N. 7. 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-5060 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 
wy si Q4U HH MA 








Macfadden Publications 
-Gisholt Machine 


All Wisconsin Issues 














HOLLEY, DAYION % GERNON 


'"] Member—Chicage Stoce xchar te 
| 105 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, ‘'L 
| CG 262 Central 07 50 
{ Officés in Wisconsin 
|} Baw Cléire - Fond du Lac - ia Crosse} 
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. * s,8 
Michigan Brevities 
N. Bradley Higbie, Jr., President of the McAleer Manufacturing 


Co., reports acquisition of the balance of the outstanding stock of 
the Bronson Reel Co., manufacturers of fishing reels, thus giving 


McAleer 100% ownership. 


The approximately $345,000 used to make the purchase was part 
of the proceeds of the recent underwriting by Alison & Co., Detroit, 


of 50,000 shares of McAleer 5%® 


convertible preferred, $10 par, 
and 50,000 shares of $1 par com- 
mon. 

Remaining $330,000 derived 
from the financing will be used 
to reimburse McAleer’s treasury 
for capital expenditures incident 
to expansion and diversification 
of the company’s activities. 

Among products added to Mc- 
Aleer’s postwar list are wheel 
clocks, side car carriers and a 
compressed air vacuum cleaner. 


Net sales of McAleer for the 
10 months ended Oct. 31, 1945, 
reached an all time high of $6,- 
529,654, as against $4,731,836 in 
the full year of 1944. Net in- 
come for the 10-months’ period 








Call Us On Any 


MICHIGAN 
UNLISTEDS 


| Wm.C. Roney & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
812 BUHL BUILDING 
DETROIT 26, MICH. 


Teletype Phone 
DE 167 Cherry 6700 

















Charles A. Parcells & Co. 


Established 1919 
Members Detroit Stock Exchange 





Michigan Markets 
639 Penobscot Building 
DETROIT 26, MICH. 


Telephone 
Randolph 5625 


Teletype 
DE 206 





DETROIT 








Electromaster, Inc. 


Sheller 
Manufacturing Corp. 


Reports furnished on request 


MERCIER, MCDOWELL 
& DOLPHYN 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
Buhl Bldzg., Detroit 26 
Cadillac 5752 Tele. DE 507 











TRADING MARKETS 


C. H. Dutton* 
Industrial Brownhoist 
L. A. Darling* 
Resistance Weider 


*Analysis on Request 


Moreland & Co. 


Member Detroit Stock Exchange 


1051 Penobscot Building 


DETROIT 26, MICH. 
Teletype DE 75 





Battle Creek Lansing 


amounted to $91,182, as com- 
pared with a net of $78,410 for 
the 1944 calendar year. 


Trading on the Detroit Stock 
Exchange in February totaled 
644,728 shares, representing a 
50% increase over the same pe- 
riod last year. Market value of 
stocks traded during the month 
was $7,282,637.97. 

A syndicate of investment 
bankers headed by the First of 
Michigan Corporation, and Wat- 
ling, Lerchen & Company, both 
of Detroit, as co-managers, was 
the successful bidder for an issue 
of $1,600,000 of City of Port 
Huron sewer and garbage dis- 
posal system revenue bonds. 


The bonds carry a coupon 
rate of 1.75% for maturities 
1949 through 1961; and 1.25% 
maturities 1962 through 1976. 
The issue is being offered pub- 
licly at prices ranging from 
0.60% to 1.25% yield for ma- 
turities 1949 through 1964, and 
at a price of 991% to 97 for ma- 
turities 1965 through 1976. 


In addition to the co-managers, 
the account includes: Stranahn, 
Harris & Co.; McDonald, Moore 
& Co.; H. V. Sattley & Co.; 
Crouse & Co., and Smith, Ben- 
nett & Co. 


MecDonald-Moore & Co., and 
associates have purchased a new 
issue of $610,000 Lorain, Ohio, 
sewer 1% bonds due serially Nov. 
1, 1947 to 1961. These bonds, 
which are payable from unlimited 
ad valorem taxes and free from 
all present Federal income taxes, 
were offered to yield from 0.45% 
to 0.95%. 

* a se 

Ben F. Saylor will be President 
of the newly formed Peoples 
State Bank of Hazel Park, it was 
announced, Mr. Saylor has resigned 
his position as Vice-President of 
the Wabeek State Bank. He was 
associated with Wabeek for about 
12 years. 

The Peoples State Bank will 
be Iccated at John R. and Ste- 
venson Streets in Hazel Park, 
in a building soon to be placed 
under construction, the new 
President announced. 


Directors of the newly-formed 
People’s State are: Joseph H. 











American Forging 
| & Socket Co. 


Circular on Request. 
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GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
[ GR 84 Phone 98261 








DeYoung, Larson & Tornga 





| Michigan Personnels | 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


DETROIT, MICH.—Patrick J. 
Eglinton and William O. Seelbach, 
Jr., have become associated with 
Baker, Simonds & Co., Buhl 
Building. Both have been in the 
armed service. In the past Mr. 
Seelbach was with the National 
Bank of Detroit. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

DETROIT, MICH.—Clayton R. 
Call has been added to the staff 
of Crouse & Co., Penobscot Build- 


ing, after serving in the U. S. 
Army. 





(Special to THe FPINaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 

DETROIT, MICH.— Stuart H. 
Graham and Victor F. Gruel are 
with S. R. Livingstone & Co., Pe- 
nobscot Building. In the past Mr. 
Graham was with Sutro Bros. & 
Co., and Merrill Lynch, E. A. 
Pierce & Cassatt. Mr. Gruel was 
with Van Grant & Co. 





(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

DETROIT, MICH. — Fred K. 
Mueller has joined the staff of 
C. G. McDonald & Co., Guardian 
Building. 





(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


DETROIT, MICH.— Jack D. 


Gould is with Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Buhl 
Building. In the past he was with 


Paine, Webber & Co. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

DETROIT, MICH.—John T. Mc- 
Mullen has rejoined the staff of 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
Penobscot Building. 





First of Michigan Corp. 
Reelects Officers; Men 


Back From Service 

DETROIT MICH. — Theodore 
Frincke was appointed ‘Assistant 
Treasurer, Guyor Osgood, Man- 
ager of the Municipal Statistical 
Department, and all directors, of- 
ficers and department heads were 
reelected or appointed at the an- 
nual meeting of the First of Michi- 
gan Corporation, Buhl Building. 

The company reported a 36% 
increase in volume of business 
over the previous year. Late in 
the fall, the company reopened its 
Chicago office under the manage- 
ment of George L. Barrowclough, 
who had been on leave of absence 
for the duration of the war. 


The following servicemen have 
returned to their duties with the 
Corporation: Cmdr. Frederick M. 
Alger, Jr., Director; Pfc. Fred H. 
Allison, Treasurer; Col. Emmet F. 
Connely, Chairman of the Board; 
Capt. Theodore Frincke, and Ma- 
jor Erwin R. Larowe, Manager 
Corporate Statistical Department. 





Davidson, of Federal Department 
Stores; Roy F. Koltz, attorney; 
Maurice Aronsson, of Aronsson 
Printing Co.; George N. Higgins, 
State Senator; Maurice A. Hau- 
pert, Highland Park lumber deal- 
er and manufacturer; Robert C. 
Taylor, owner of Marvel Prod- 
ucts Co., Highland Park, and 
Irwin I. Cohn, Detroit corporation 
lawyer. Charles D. White, of 
Highland Park, has been named 
Cashier. 


earnings of 75c in 1944. 
adjustment for 


Connecticut Brevities 


For the year ended Dec. 31, 1945, the New Haven Clock Co. had 
net sales of $4,235,174 against $6,276,175 the preceding year. 
income was $22,458 compared with $192,864. 
the 6%% preferred stock were $5.13 for 1945 against $40.90 the 
previous year, while the common shares showed a deficit of 3c against 
The income account for 1945 is subject to 


Net 
Earnings per share on 





war contracts. 


approved a plan of dissolution of 
the company whereby present 


share of common held, three 
shares of a new corporation to be 
called the New Haven Clock & 
Watch Co. The new corporation 
will have an authorized capital of 
100,000 shares of $20 par value 
415% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred and 450,000 shares of no 
par common stock. 


The property and assets of the 
New Haven Clock Co. will be 
transferred to the new corpora- 
tion in consideration of the issue 
of some 216,000 shares of common 
stock of New Haven Clock & 
Watch and the assumption by the 
latter company of all the liabilities 
of New Haven Clock Co. 


The new company expects to 
sell 62,500 shares of 444% pre- 
ferred stock, proceeds of which 
will be used to retire the 644% 
cumulative preferred of the 
New Haven Clock Co., the pay- 
ment of a $481,360 bank loan, 
the purchase of additional ma- 
chinery and for general work- 
ing capital. 

Earnings per share on the com- 
mon stock adjusted to reflect the 
new capitalization showed a def- 
icit of 10c in 1945 compared to 
earnings of $2.25‘in 1944. 

The balance sheet of the Hart- 
fard Fire Insurance Company for 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1945 
showed total admitted assets of 
$176,185,403—an increase of 10% 
over the preceding year. Stock- 
holders’ equity per share was 
$104.67 compared to $97.08 at the 
end of 1944. 


The underwriting exhibit for 
1945 showed premiums written 
totaling $61,266,768, an increase 


of nearly 1214%2%. 

Net underwriting gain of $2,- 
494.323 was 70% greater than in 
1944. 

Underwriting gain per share for 
1945 was $2.08 compared to $1.22 
in 1944 and net investment income 
was $3.72 and $3.55 respectively. 
These figures are before Federal 


$1.25 a share in 1945 and 78c a 
share in 1944. 
% ad 
The New Haven Water Com- 
pany showed net income of 
$595,191 for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1945 which compares 
with $453,648 for the preceding 
year. Fixed charges were cov- 
ered 3.62 times compared to 2.92 
times in 1944 and earnings per 
share were $4.25 and $3.24 re- 

spectively. 

Equity per share at the year 
end was $65.10 compared to 
$63.51 as of Dec. 31, 1944. 

Be * wx 

Gross profit on sales made by 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. dropped 
from $15,604,755 in 1944 to $9,092,- 
194 in 1945. Net income for the 
past year was $1,463,853 compared 
to $1,697,551 in 1944 and earnings 
per share were $1.85 and $2.15 
respectively. The figures for 1945 


stockholders will receive for each | 





| 


| 


| 
| 
| 





renegotiation of@® 


are subject to adjustment for re- 


On March 6, the stockholders | negotiation of war contracts. 


On March 26, the stockholders 
of Powdrell and Alexander, Inc., 
will vote on a proposal to split the 
company’s stock on a two for one 
basis. It is proposed that two new 
shares of $2.50 par stock be issued 
in exchange for each of the pres- 
ently outstanding $5 par shares. 

os % oa 

For the twelve months ended 
Jan. 31, 1946, the Connecticut 
Light & Power Company reported 
net income of $3,553,058 available 
for dividends on the common 
stock, or $3.10 per share compared 
with net income of $3,154,069 or 
$2.75 a share for the preceding 12 
months, 

we * us 

Standard Screw Company and 
its subsidiaries showed net income 
of $1,672,263 for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1945 against $1,527,386 the 
preceding year. On a per share 
basis, earnings were $5.90 and 
$5.38 respectively. 

Surplus at the year end was 
$8,527,414 compared to $6,987,747 
at the end of 1944. 

* * ” 

Veeder-Root, Inc. reported 
net income of $564,726 for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1945 or 
earnings of $2.88 per share on 
the common after taxes and be- 
fore renegotiations, for which 
no refund is expected. This 
compares with a net of $544,326 
or $2.72 a share in 1944 after 
renegotiations and a $138,635 
refund. 

Sales of power made by the 
United Illuminating Company 
during the month of February 
totaled 54,978,052 kilowatts — 
some 13% less than sales for Feb- 
ruary, 1945. The sharpest decline 


| was in the Bridgeport area, prin- 


cipally due to the General Electric 
strike. 


Edward Uhler Returns 
To Duties at Dickson 


Edward A. Uhler, formerly 





income taxes which amounted to/[Lieut. Col. A.C.. has returned from 


active service and has resumed his 
activities as vice president of R. 
S. Dickson & Company, Inc. He 
will make his headquarters in the 
firm’s New York office, 30 Broad 
Street, as heretofore. 





Hartmann Handling 


Securities 

Henry Hartmann is engaging in 
a securities business from offices 
at 15-25 Whitehall Street, New 
York City. 





Stenzel Rejoins Harriman 


Roland Stenzel has rejoined the 
staff of Harriman Ripley & Co., 
Inc., 63 Wall Street, New York 
City. Mr. Stenzel has recently 
been in the military service. Prior 
thereto he was manager of the 
Hartford office of the firm. 





Aeronca Aircraft 


Conv. Preferred 


Common 


Inquiries Invited 


WHITE, NOBLE & CO. 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
GRAND RAPIDS 2 








Bay City Muskegon 





MICH. TRUST BLDG. 
Phone $4336 Teletype GR 184 














Tirtt BROTHERS 


Members New York ahd Boston Stock 
Exchanges 


Associate Members New York Curb 
Exchange 


Primary Markets in 
Hartford and 
Connecticut Securities 
Hartford 7-3191 


New York: 
BOwling Green 9-2211 


Bell System Teletype: HF 365 














New London 


Fifty-fifth Year of Dealing in 


CONNECTICUT SECURITIES 


Primary Markets—Statistical Information 





CHAS. W. SCRANTON «& CO. 


NEW HAVEN 
Waterbury 


Danbury 














Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
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N. Y. Security Analysts 
Nominating Committee. 


The Executive Committee of 
the New York Society of Security 
Analysts has appointed a Nomi- 
nating Committee to nominate 
candidates for President, Vice- 
President, Secretary, Treasurer 
and seven places on the Executive 
Committee. The election of offi- 
cers and members of the Execu- 
tive Committee will take place at 
the annual meeting of the society 
to be held in May, at a date later 
to be announced. 

The following members of the 
present Executive Committee 
have terms which will continue 
through this coming year: Lucien 
O. Hooper, W. E. Hutton & Co.: 
Oscar M. Miller, General Ameri- 
can Investors; Harold H. Young. 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. Two mem- 
bers are to be elected for a one- 
year term and five will be elect- 
ed for a term of two years. «+ 
: All members of the society are 
invited to submit names for the 
consideration of the committee. 
which requests that suggestions 
be in its hands not later than 
April 8. 

Members of the Nominating 
Committee are: Lancaster M. 
Greene, Chairman, Lancaster & 
Norvin Greene; Charles Tatham, 
Jr., Institutional Utility Service, 
Inc.; S. Logan Stirling. Eastman, 
Dillon & Co.; Glenelg P. Caterer, 
Lionel D. Edie & Co.; Jacques 
Kermisch, Sutro Bros. & Co. 


__ 


Trust Go. of Georgia 
N. Y. Representative 


Lloyd B. Hatcher recently open- 
ed offices in New York as repre- 
sentative of the Investment De- 
partment of the Trust Company 
of Georgia, President Robert 
Strickland announced. The offi- 
ces are located at 15 Broad Street. 
Mr. Hatcher will be associated 
with Joseph J. Sheehy as Munic- 
ipal Bond Trader. Mr. Sheehy 
formerly was with the Municipal 
Bond Trading Department of the 
Chase National Bank, New York, 
for many years. 

This new office will represent 
the Bond Department of the Trust 
Company of Georgia in New York 
in its underwriting and distribu- 
tion of municipal, state and U. S. 
Government securities. The Trust 
Company, established in 1891, al- 
ways has been prominently iden- 
tified with underwriting and dis- 
tributing investment securities. 

Mr. Hatcher, who recently was 
discharged from the Marine Corps, 
with the rank of Captain, has been 
with the Trust Company since 
1935. He was formerly associated 
with the Municipal Bond Depart- 
ment of the Guaranty Company of 
New York in New York and 
Boston. 


Opening of the new office was 
previously reported in the “Chron- 
icle” of March 14. 


Rosenthal & Co. to Be 
Formed; NYSE Firm 


Harold L. Rosenthal and Alan 
H. Rosenthal, member of the New 
York Stock Exchange, will form 
Rosenthal & Co. as of April Ist. 
Offices of the new firm: will be 
located at 60 Beaver Street. Both 
were formerly partners of D. H. 
Silberberg & Co. 


Equitable Securities Corp. 
Adds Hopper to Staff 


Equitable Securities Corpora- 
tion, 2 Wall Street, New York 
City, announces that J. Kirk Hop- 
per, Captain, U.S.M.C.R., has be- 
come associated with the organi- 
zation in its sales department. Mr. 














Hopper served with the Marines | 


in the Pacific for three years. 








Missouri Breviti 
In serving the important industrial-agricultural region which | 
includes St. Louis and 156 surrounding communities, Union Electric 


Co. of Missouri in 1945 had one of the most eventful years in its 
43-year history.. The system furnished more electric service to more 


homes at lower average prices than ever befcre. 


A five-year con- 


struction program, involving $55 million, was initiated to meet the 


needs of 
Company’s studies indicate will 
follow full reconversion and ex- 
panding peacetime production. 
Company’s long-term program 
of corporate simplification was 
completed with the consolidation 
of all system electric properties 
into two major operating com- 
panies—Union Electric Co. of 
Missouri and its Illinois subsidi- 
ary, Union Electric Power Co. 


Operating revenues of the 
company and its subsidiaries 
during 1945 amounted to $52,- 
585,000, an increase of $3,976,- 
000 or 8% over the previous 
record established in 1944. Elec- 
tric revenues, which comprised 
94% of the total, increased $3,- 
192,000 or 7%. A _ substantial 
part of this increase was attrib- 
utable to revenues from con- 
sumers of the Laclede Power & 
Light Co. system which was 
taken over on March 31, 1945. 
Net generation for the year to- 
taled 4,315,000,000 kwh, as 
compared with 4,195,000,000 
kwh. in 1944, 


Net interest charges for the 
year were $3,389,000 as com- 
pared with $3,672,000 in 1944. 
The reduction in these charges 
reflects. the savings’ resulting 
from the redemption of bonds by 
a subsidiary in 1944 partly offset 
by interest on additional bonds 
issued by the company in 1945. 

Consolidated net income for 
1945 amounted to $8,536,000, com- 
pared with $9,019,000 for 1944 
(1944 earnings having been in- 
creased by $1,316,000 over the 
amount previously reported due 
to tax credits, etc.). 


After deducting preferred 
dividend requirements, the bal- 
ance available for common 


stock was equivalent to $2.58 
per share, compared with $2.85 
per share in 1944. Common 
stock dividends paid were $2.40 
per share in 1945 and $2.15 per 
share in 1944. 


Stifel, Nicolaus & Co., Inc., in 
the early part of this year offered 
45.470 shares of common stock 
(par 50 cents per share) of the 
Hammer Dry Plate & Film Co. at 
$2.30 per share. The business of 
the company consists of the sen- 
sitizing of film base purchased 
from other manufacturers, and 
the cutting of this film in various 
sizes for use by portrait and com- 
mercial photographers. 

Edison Brothers Stores, Inc., 
with offices located at 315 Wash- 
ington Ave., St. Louis, Mo., and 
operating a nation-wide system 
of women’s shoe stores, earned 
consolidated net profit of $1,360,- 
520 for the year 1945. Without 
giving effect to the two for one 
split up of the common stock, ef- 
fective as of Jan. 28, 1946, the net 
profit is equivalent to $2.77 per 
share on the 420,059 shares out- 
standing at the close of the year. 
This compares with $1,091,825, or 
$2.45 per share on 384,781 shares 
outstanding at the close of the 
previous year before setting aside 


increased uses which®— 





$144,285 in the reserve for con- 

tingencies. The net profit for 

1945 before Federal taxes 

amounted to $4,802,060 as com- 

oem with $2,975,531 for the year 
4. 


In previous years the postwar 
refunds in connection with excess 
profits taxes were set aside in a 
reserve for contingencies. These 
refunds were collected during 
January of 1946 and the contin- 
gency reserve of $542,017 was 
transferred to surplus as of Dec. 
31, 1945. 


The increase in outstanding 
shares of common stock during 
1945 is due to the conversion of 
shares of the 5% convertible 
preferred stock into common 
stock. The remaining 42,361 
shares of $50 par value pre- 
ferred stock were retired by 
redemption after the sale of a 
new issue of $5,000,000 414% 
cumulative preferred stock as 
of July 10. 


* at a 


The American Stove Co. re- 
ported sales for the year 1945 of 
$26,868,806, of which 84% was for 
war work produced during the 
first eight months of the year. 
Net income was $658,935, equiva- 
lent to $1.22 per share. Dividends 
of $1.20 per share were paid dur- 
ing the year. Company’s total 
constribution to the war effort, 
covering a period of three years 
represented goods and _ services 
having a value of $65,889,400. 


a * 


Earnings after all charges 
including depreciation, but be- 
fore income and excess profits 
taxes of Falstaff Brewing Co. 
were $2,307,895 for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1945. After de- 
ducting estimated taxes of $1,- 
644,000, net profit for the year 
was $663,895. This, after pro- 
vision for dividends paid to the 
holders of the company’s out- 
standing preferred stock (re- 
tired on Nov. 1, 1945), leaves 
net income available for div- 
idends of $641,279, or $1.42 for 


each common share outstand- 
ing. 

a ae a: 

Total operafing revenues of 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
which in 1945 were $167,355,000, 
increased $16,332,000, or 11% 
over 1944 as a result of the con- 
tinued expansion in the volume 
of business. Operating expenses, 
other than taxes, were $106,520,- 
000. This was $12,627,000 or 13% 
higher than in 1944, largely be- 
cause of increased wages. Taxes 
of $36,812,000 were slightly less 
than in 1944, due principally to 
nonrecurring costs incident to 
the company’s refinancing: Op- 
erating expenses and taxes to- 
taled $143,332,000, as compared 
with $131,966,000 in 1944. Net 
income after fixed charges 
amounted to $16,430,000 in 1945, 
as compared with $15,666,000 in 
1944. The company is looking 
ahead to a period of intensive 
plant construction and extension. 


Over the next five years gross 
construction expenditures need- 
ed to overcome wartime short- 
ages are expected to exceed 
$140,000,000, while expenditures 
to care for normal growth dur- 
ing the period will reach an 
additional $100,000,000. 


The American Investment Co. 
of [Illinois for the calendar year 
1945 reported net earnings of 
$992,422, compared with $944,841 
in 1944. After dividend require- 
ments on the preferred stock the 
net was equal to 65 cents per 
common share in 1945 as against 
60 cents per share in 1944. 


Long Heads St. Louis 
District of U. S. Savings 
Bond Division 


I. A. Long, Vice-President of 
the Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
and Trust Company of St. Louis, 
has been appointed by W. W. 
Head, Chairman for the State of 
Missouri, as Chairman for Metro- 
politan St. Louis of the United 
States Savings Bond Division of 
the Treasury Department. As 
Chairman of the St. Louis district 
Mr. Long will have charge of the 
activities concerned with the con- 
tinuing sale of Savings Bonds 
particularly to individuals, and 








the furtherance of the pay-roll 
savings plan. 





Bevt TELETYPE 
SL 456 


MARKETS 


Berkshire Fine Spinning, $5.00 Preferred and Common 
Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines 
Collins Radio, Common 
Kansas City Public Service, Preferred and Common 
Consolidated Dearborn 
Southern Union Gas 
Southwest Gas Producers 
Southwest Natural Gas 
National Oats 
Old Ben Coal, Common 
Punta Alegre Sugar 
Universal Match 


SCHERCK, RICHTER COMPANY 


Landreth Building 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 


GarFIeELp 0225 
L. D. 123 





Richard Grab Forms 
New Broker Firm 


Richard H. Grab has formed 
R. H. Grab & Co. with offices at 
40 Exchange Place, New York 
City, to act as brokers in U. S. 
Government and municipal secu- 
rities. Mr. Grab was formerly in 
the trading department of Carl M. 
Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 





Lucas, Farrell & Satterlee 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—Effective 
March 15th, the firm of Lucas, 
Farrell & Co., 921 Walnut Street, 
became known as Lucas, Farrell 
& Satterlee, Incorporated. Offi- 
cers of the firm, which is located 
in the Columbia Bank Building, 
are Mark A. Lucas, Jr., President; 
Leo T. Farrell and Richard W. 
Satterlee, Vice-Presidents; Ger- 
trude Faltermeier, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 


A. G. Edwards & Sons to 
Admit Meyer As Partner 


A. G. Edwards & Sons, members 
of the New York and St. Louis 
Stock Exchanges and other lead- 
ing exchanges, will admit John R, 
Meyer to partnership as of March 
28th. Mr. Meyer will acquire the 
Exchange membership of Gordon 
D. Stott. His headquarters will 
be in the firm’s New York office 
at 61 Broadway. 








Primary Markets 
Bank & Insurance Stocks 


*Stromberg-Carlson Co. 
“Mid-Continent Airlines 
Wilcox-Gay Corp. 
*Ampco Metal, Inc. 
*Pickering Lumber Corp. 





Majestic Radio & Television | 
Corp. 


Luscombe Airplane Corp. 
*Statistical Information on Request 


White & Company 
Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 
Mississippi Valley Trust Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
Bell System Teletype—-SL 477 














We are interested in 


Anderson-Prichard 


Common 


— * 


Metropolitan St. Louis 
COMPANY 
718 Locust Street 
Saint Louis 1, Mo. 
Central 8250 
L. D. 208 St. L. 499 





























Strix & Go. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


S09 OLIVE STREET 


St.Louts 1,Mo. 





Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 














TRADING MARKETS: 


Mosinee Paper Mills 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. 


Bell Teletype — KC 472-3 





: New York and Chicago 








} TEMAS BEd 


Strauss Bros. 








Lucky Tiger Gold Mining 


Pickering Lumber Corp. 
Western Lt. & Tel. Co. 
Shenandoah Dives Mining 


BAUM, BERNHEIMER Co. . 


1016 Baltimore Avenue, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Phone—Harrison 6432 


Private Wire Connections To: 
White & Company 
St. Louis 


Pledger & Company 
Les Angeles 









Bowser 
Lea Fabrics 
Colonial Mills 














Peltason, Tenenbaum Co. 


LANDRETH BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


Teletype—SL 436 L D. 240 
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William Keane With Miller | 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Wil- 
liam P. Keane, Jr. has become as- 
sociated with Revel Miller & Co., 
650 South Spring Street, members 
of the Los Angeles Stock Ex- 
change, Mr. Keane was in the past 
proprietor of William Keane & 
Co. in San Francisco. Prior thereto 
he was with Wm. A. Lower & Co. 
‘n Los Angeles. 








BLOCKS OF 
REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES 

WANTED 


We will pay above 
prevailing bid prices 
and in some instances 
above prevailing of- 
fering prices for cer- 
tain blocks of §se- 
lected unlisted real 
estate securities. 


* * 


SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
Bell Teletype NY |-953 








Offerings Wanted 


.. REAL ESTATE 
Stocks & Bonds 














L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers ‘Assn. 
39 Broadway 


New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnever 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1203 











Real Estate Securities 











wholesome condition prevailing 


now selling at 85 or better, and 
made during the past year, may 


Ambassador Hotel 
Bauman (Ludwig) 
Broadway Motors 
Central Zone 
Chanin Building 
Chesebrough Building 
Circle (The) Theatre________ 
Dallas Park Apartments____- 
Park Central Hotel__________ 
Equitable Office Building_-__-_ 
oe ween marees. 2 ~.  k 
1400 Broadway __-_--____- 
Grant Building 
Greeley Square _ 
Herald Square 
RS Se i lai 
Hotel Lexington Units__ 


Industrial Office Building__--_- 
Lefcourt Manhattan 
Lewis Morris 
Lincoln Building 
London Terrace 
Marcy 
Midtown Enterprises --- 
Pierrepont Hotel 
Roxy Theatre 
Savoy Plaza 
Sherry Netherlands 
66 Park Pisce. =. -.. 2-2. 
Textile Realty 
Trinity Building 
2 Park Avenue 4s__-__------- 
261 Fittm. Avenue. —. ~~~ =>.-- 











Trading Markets Maintained: 
Broadway Barclay 2/56 
Broadway Motors 4-6/48 
Broadway New St. 3/61 

165 Broadway 414/58 
Poli New England 5/83 


J. S. Strauss & Co. 


155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 
Tele. SP 61 & 62 EXbrook 1285 











— SPECIALISTS IN— 


REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES 


Hotel Sherman 
5/57 W. S. 


Chicago Stadium 
Income 5/60 
Alms Hotel “B’’ 4/47 
La Salle Madison Hotel 
Chicago 


Transportation Bidg., Chgo. 
(V.T.C. and Land Trust Units) 


FIRST LA SALLE CO. 
11 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
Tel. Central 4424 Tele. CG 660 
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Wall and Beaver 





Insurance Investmenis 
In Gov’t Securities 


More than 63% of the new in- 
vestments made by the life insur- 
ance companies of the country in 
1945 were in United States Gov- 
ernment securities and for the 
four war years as a whole the 
ratio has been 68%, the Institute 
of Life Insurance reported on Feb. 
| 27. Last year’s total purchases of 
U. S. Government securities by 
the life insurance companies were 
$7,769,000,000, the largest year’s 
total on record, and their holdings 
of such securities increased during 
the year by $4,084,000,000 to a 
new high of $20,497,000,000. This 


Hotel St. George.-_-_-_-_-_-_-_- Be. 


Comparison of Prices 
This column has repeatedly called to the attention of readers the 


in the real estate bond market. 


With the stock market lying dormant several points below the highs 
established in December, last, the following partial listing of bonds 
the startling advances they have | 
é In some instances, | 
as can readily be seen, where the bonds carry all or a part of the 
stock equity, they have advanced far above par. 


be in order. 


Present Market 
Market 1-1-45 
sot oe ek ala 135 95% 
im oe ie 92 80 
gsitecnn oF 65 
ak Gis Eb ci 86 73 
ia whee ts 911, 68 
ean ew ASTD 97 90 
GAs ale 96 9314 
rae 90 85% 
Sp ce aR Reape ill 66 
Plight ae 2! 147 50 
ES BaD ied a 90 50 
REA Sk 85 7 
bs hit 102 8 
a Opes tied 2 110 76 
soak 100 854 
a 85 55 
alg 114 91 
coo 86 67 15 
Sai eine 91 70's 
Bt a el =. 95 88 
eh ices 4 97 80 
PS age 184 126} 
eS VP 8715 64 
PCB Ipe. ya teak 95 80 
wos | Riek TE 122 90 
as gay? 90 67 
POR 5 Seep te 95 90 
fata! 5 7 Wapsiyt: 100 71 
pen, Oi Pea 85 57 
gute 90 63 
Sethi. Sa 104 81 
Rates 2 ga 110 67 
See os 95 84 
rp pe 89 76 
87 59 





“Purchases of other securities 
and mortgages in 1945 by the life 
insurance companies increased by 
more than 45%, at the same time 
that the record War Bond pur- 
chases were made, the year’s total 
of $4,509,000,000 comparing with 
$3,096,000,000 in 1944. These pur- 
chases were in large part refund- 
ings or replacements, however, the 
holdings of such investments 
showing a decrease of 1% during 
the year, to an aggregate of $19,- 
226,000,000. 


“With the change in the na- 
tion’s financing needs brought 
about by the war’s end, life insur- 
ance funds will be available in 
the coming year in even greater 
volume for the needs of business, 














is 46% of their total assets. The} industry, home owners and farm- 
Institute also stated: ers. As the government’s needs 
| SPECIALISTS 
in 
2 s 
Real Estate Securities 
Since 1929 
we e 
Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 
Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 
41 Broad Street, New York 4 HAnover 2-2100 
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'look bigger than they really are. 


Poli 


tics 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


Though Saying That Our Poltical Situation Appears Bad, Mr. 
Babson Contends That the American People Are Sound and Will 
Revert to Conservatism. Urges a Coalition of Republicans and 
Southern Democrats and Recommends That, in Meantime, Individ- 
uals Diversify Forms of Security, Such as Raising Foodstuffs, | 
Stocking Canned Goods and Having a Place in Warm Section to 


Escape Fuel Shortage. 
Than Money. 


BABSON PARK, FLA.—With 
chums” for Cabinet Officers and a 


Says Common Stocks Are: Probably Safer 


an “accident” for President, “old 
Congress looking only for votes. 





our political® 
situation ap- 
pears very 
bad. My Dem- 
ocratic friends 
say that con- 
ditions really 
are no worse 
than in the 
past. They 
claim our pes- 
simism is due 
to the radio, 
withits‘‘news” 
and commen- 
tators, (which 
the newspa- 
pers have 
been forced to 
imitate) which 


Roger W. Babson 


serves as a 
great magni- 
fying glass to make these evils 


American People Are Sound 

Many people believe that we 
are in an unfortunate era of an 
inevitable social and economic 
cycle. They believe that to at- 
tempt to stop it is like trying to 
“brush back the ocean with a 
broom.” They believe it much 
better to wait until the tide natur- 
ally turns back to conservatism as 
it sometime surely will. I cannot 
agree with this do-nothing philos- 
ophy. I believe we all should 
fearlessly fight for what is right 
however much we may temporar- 
ily suffer. I believe that this coun- 
try and the entire world could be 
saved from much grief by one 
simple thing. This would be for 
the conservative Democrats of the 
South and the conservative Re- 
publicans of the North to combine 
into one party. 

It is true that our political lead- 
ership is very bad. This is why a 
few labor leaders are able to bully 
courts, Congress and the people 
into doing what is unjust and un- 
sound. But the majority of the 
American voters are still wise and 
unselfish. They lack only the abil- 
ity to express themselves due to 
the queer mix-up of both parties. 
If voters were able to forget the 
labels “Republican” and “Demo- 
crat” and could choose between 
“New Deal” and “‘Anti-New Deal” 
there is no doubt as to what would 
happen. Once mere we would 
have a safe representative govern- 
ment as the founders of our coun- 
try planned. 


Let Us Be Prepared 
In the meantime, it may be well 


for funds abate somewhat and the 
needs of the productive machin- 
ery of the country increase, these 
funds of the policyholders will be 
available through investment to 
render an outstanding service in 
the expansion of production and 
employment.” 





to be forearmed and to diversify 
our forms of security. I believe 
in life insurance, for instance, but 
a life insurance policy will not 
give me food, clothing and shelter 
when none of these things are 
available. Hence, every large city 
family, who can afford it, should 
have a small productive place 
somewhere outside the city. More- 
over, until most city families have 
such refuges, strikes will continue 
to grow more severe. They cannot 
be prevented by law. Only when 
families become independent of 
city conveniences, will the labor 
unions come to their senses. 

Iam especially interested in the 
possibilities of home refrigeration 
of food supplies. If we could be 
sure that our electric power would 
never be turned off, I would reec- 
ommend that every family buy a 
home-freezer and join a commun- 
ity cooperative freezing associa- 
tion. On the other hand, the more 
we depend on these home-freez-— 
ers, the more we are subject to the 
control of labor unions and politi- 
cians. Hence, those of us who use 
home-freezers should have them 
supplemented by a good supply of 
canned foods. 


Favors the South 

I wish that every family could 
have a refuge in Florida, Cali- 
fornia, Arizona or some other 
southern state. This would imme- 
diately eliminate the fuel hazard 
from which northern cities 
throughout the world are suffer+ 
ing today. Moreover, with a flow+ 
ing well or irrigation, food can be 
raised in the southern states every 
month of the year. In fact, the 
food, clothing and shelter problem 
is largely solved by having a place 
in a warm section of the country. 

I am not fearful of immediate 
trouble, but we should “insure” 
our investments against the pos- 
sibility that they may, for a time, 
be of no use in supplying us with 
food, clothing and shelter. We 
buy fire insurance when we do 
not expect a fire! Certainly, the 
the chances that your individ- 
ual house will burn down. Hence, 
why not equally insure for both 
hazards? This does not mean that 
one should now sell stocks. Money 
in good common stocks is prob- 


ably safer than money in the 
bank. It merely means “hope for 
the best, but prepare for the 
worst.” 


-. Walter Thompson Co 
Enlarges Wall St. Office 


The Wall Street Office of J. 
Walter Thompson Company has 
more than doubled its. space in 
the Irving Trust Building at No.-1 
Wall Street. The telephone num- 
ber remains unchanged. 








REAL ESTATE 


Brunswick Site Co. Com. 
{ Commodore Hotel, Inc. Com. 
Hotei Lexington, Inc. Com. 








150 Broadway 
‘ Tel. BArclay 7-2360 








We suggest special consideration at this time of Real 
Estate Equity Stocks. Among those we believe to be par- 
ticularly interesting are the following: 


Hotel Waldorf Astoria Corp. Com. 
870 Seventh Ave. Corp. Com. 


Copies of our statistical memos will be sent on request. 
Ask for List C21 


- AMOTT, BAKER Be Co. 


Incorporated 


EQUITY STOCKS 


Hotels Statler Co. Com. 

N. ¥. Hotel Statler Co. Com. 
Roosevelt Hotel NY Com. 
Savoy Plaza Class ‘‘A”’ 


New York 7, N. Y. 








Teletype-NY 1-583 
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ANNUAL STATEMENT FOR THE' YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1945 OF 


THE TEXAS @ COMPANY. 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES (Excluding European Subsidiaries) 


STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME ACCOUNT 


GROSS OPERATING INCOME: 
Net sales (see Note 1) 
Miscellaneous 


OPERATING CHARGES: 
Costs, operating, selling and general ex- 
penses (see Note 1) 
*Taxes (other than Federal income taxes) 
Intangible development costs (see Note 2.) 
Depreciation (including $17,358,002.37 
tor amortization of war emergency facili- 
ties-——see Nore 3) . ; 
Depletion and leases surrendered 


$556,347.620.07 


. 20,729,616.31 


$420,001 ,890.91 
15,715,714.24 
24,762,584.23 


44,102,917.40 
8,274,096.90 


$577,077,236.38 


512,857,203.68 





Income from operations ........ 


NON-OPERATING INCOME (NET): 
Interest, dividend, patent and other in- 
come, less miscellaneous charges of 
$1,047,771.62 qs 


INTEREST CHARGES: 
Interest and amortization of discount and 


expense on funded debt ............ $ 


Other interest charges ............... 


3,010,377.72 
1,115,556.93 


$ 64,220,032.70 


6,762 ,830.20 


% 70,982,862.90 





4,125,934.65 





PROVISION FOR FEDERAL INCOME TAXES 
(Based on income before adjustment for 
accelerated amortization of war emergency 
facilities——see Note 3) .............. 


NET PROFIT BEFORE PROVISION FOR CON- 
TINGENCIES (see Note 4) ........... 


PROVISION FOR RESERVE FOR CONTINGEN- 
CIES ARISING OUT OF THE WAR (Se 
PET. I vcccho dares evans aes 

Net PROFIT CARRIED TO EARNED SURPLUS 
PO oc eks cecccite . 


$ 66,856,928.25 


11,000,000.00 





$ 55,856,928.25 


4,000,000.00 





$ 51,856,928.25 
——————===_— 


*In addition, state and federal gasoline and oil taxes were paid (or accrued) wo 
taxing authorities in the amount of $115,766,015.53. 


ASSETS 


CURRENT ASSETS: 
Cash— 
In United States 
In foreign. countries 


U. S. Government short-term securities, at 
eg Pe Pe OE PEE IND Oe ice A PS 


Notes and accounts receivable— 
Peaees - recmuaee ct eo 
Accounts receivable ............... 


Less—Reserve for bad debts ....... 


Accounts and. claims receivable from 
U. S. Government (see page 3 of 
report to stockholders) .......... 


Inventories— 

Crude and refined oil products and mer- 
chandise, at, cost determined on the 
first-in, first-out method (after elimi- 
nation of intercompany and inter- 
departmental profits) which in the 
ageregate was lower than market . 

Materials and supplies, at cost ....... 


$ 84,095,513.56 
4,364,334.55 





$ 348,164.74 


36,739,958:95 


$ 37,088,123.69 
650,000.00 


$ 36,438,123.69 


8,124,298.06 





$ 81,069,981.48 


16,278,896.70 


CONSOLIDATED 


$ 88,459,848.1) 


. 36,487 557.65 


44,562,421.75 


97 348,878.18 





Total current assets ....... 


SPECIAL DEPOSITS FOR REPLACEMENT OF 
PROPERTIES UNDER AGREEMENTS WITH 
CERTAIN U. S. GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


LONG-TERM RECEIVABLES (Less reserve of 
S790, GUROBE os See ° 


INVESTMENTS IN AND ADVANCES TO EURO- 
PEAN SUBSIDIARIES NOT CONSOLIDATED, 
less reserve of $5,300,000.00 (see Norte 7) 


INVESTMENTS IN AND ADVANCES TO CoM- 
PANIES OPERATING IN FOREIGN COUN- 
TRIES, WHICH ARE NOT SUBSIDIARIES— 
AT COST, less reserve of $26,300,000.00 
(see Nore 7) ‘ 


INVESTMENTS IN AND ADVANCES TO Com- 
PANIES OPERATING IN THE UNITED 
STATES, WHICH ARE NOT SUBSIDIARIES 
-—AT COST, less reserve of $1,300,000.00 


PROPERTIES, PLANT AND EQUIPMENT — 
AT Cost: 
Lands, leases, wells and equipment (sec 

Note 2) pee 
Oil pipe lines and tank farms .. ...... 
Refineries and terminals ............. 
Ships and mafine equipment... ...... 
Sales stations, facilities and equipment .. . 
i PE STE 

* We cara 6 Cos < 05 cee 

Less—Reserves for depreciation, amorti- 
zation and depletion ...... a 


PATENTS—aAT Cost (Less reserve for amorti- 
zation of $1,757,406.89) 


DEFERRED CHARGES: 
Prepaid insurance and taxes .......... 
Drilling costs on incomplete wells ..... 
Other prepaid expenses and-deferred charges 


frees adie eesss . $416,601 899.61 


72,601,129.87 
248, 801,917.79 
56,360,057.39 
102,438,098.95 
3,171,527.48 





$899,974,631,09 


501,187,306.63 


a 


$ 1,737,121.44 


3,782,781.99 
2,554,462.02 


$266,858,705.69 


10,675,122.21 


2,994,947.77 


6,759,960.98 


107,361,890.59 


31,553,712.63 


398,787,324.46 


787,620.09, 


8,074,365.45, 





$833,853 ,649.87 





EARNED SURPLUS, December 31, 1944 .., 


NET PROFIT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 


DOCHMBNE 30, ERED sok cadeccscese e 


Depuct—Dividends declared during 1945., 


EARNED SURPLUS, December 31, 1945 (see 
Wines Gils, cri es 6 Die tae on ; 


CAPITAL SURPLUS, December 31, 1944 and 
1945. ty ShER oh lee ee ye eas Fes 


BALANCE SHEET 


CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Construction advances payable to U. S. Gov- 
ernment (see page 4 of report to stock- 


et... Leo 46ak boheee ° 
Other notes and contracts payable ( includ- 
ing $1,071,048.00 due in 1946 on 
ge ery eee eee eee ee 
Accauats- pepelien:. 6 cic sees ccseee 
pe a Ee 
Provision for Federal income taxes .*.... . 
Dividend payable January 2, 1946 ...... 


Totalcurrent liabilities ... 


LONG-TERM DEBT: 


3% Debentures, due May 15, 1965 .... 
314° Mortgage notes payable to U. §S. 
Maritime Commission in annual install- 
ments of $979,408.00, in connection 
with purchase of tankers ........ 
Construction advances payable to U. S. 
: Government ... 
F Other long-term debt ..........-..4.-- 


DEFERRED INCOME AND SUSPENSE CREDITS 


RESERVES (As authorized by the Board of 
Directors ) : 

For benefits under employes’ plans —ex- 

cluding $1,590,000.00 included in cur- 


For foreign exchange fluctuations (see 
| ey aera, ae ae 

For contingencies arising out of the war 
(see Note 5) ... 

For other contingencies ........-.+4-- 


CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS: 
Capital stock, par value $25.00— 
Authorized 14,000,000 shares 
Issued 12,058,789 shares ........... 
Less—Held im treasury, 814,129 
shares, at par value ...........-. 


Outstanding 11,244,660 shares ...... 
Gee an isis ss ca. bids Ci wd ide b> 
Earned surplus (see Note G) .......... 


CONTINGENT LIABILITHES — Reference is 
made to Notes 4 and 7 with respect to cer- 
tain contingent liabilities. In the opinion 
of the Company’s General Counsel other 
contingent liabilities are not materially im- 
portant in relation to cotal assets. 





STATEMENT OF 


CONSOLIDATED EARNED SURPLUS ACCOUNT 


$215,587,368.11 


$1,856,928.25 


~_ 


$267 244,296.36 
28,111,650.00 








STATEMENT OF 


LIABILITIES 


fu 3G Debentures, due April 1, 1959 ... .$ 40,000,000.00 


60,000,000.00 


11,986,196.00 


1,956,406.19 
556,303.71 


rent liabilities above ........... ..$ 11,761,753.70 


2,139,851.14 


19,000,000.00 
7,000 000.00 





$301 ,469,725.00 


20,353,225.00 


°$239,132,646.36 





~ CONSOLIDATED CAPITAL SURPLUS ACCOUNT 


$ 77,669,213.33 
=a 


& 10,098,194.72 


f 

3,663,093.32 
26,897 685.43 
23.992 ,623.27 
4,680 ,411.13 
11,244,660.00 





$ 80,526,667.87 


114,498,905.90 


1,008,111.57 


t 


39,901 ,604.84 


' 





$281,116,500.00 
77,669,213.33 
239,132,646.36 


597 ,918,359.69 


ed 


The .foregoing balance sheet and statements are taken from the annual report, dated March 18, 1946, to stockholders of The Texas 


Company, and should be read in conjuaction with such report which contains the Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements and 
the certificate of Messrs. Arthur Andersen & Co., Auditors, attached to such financial statements. A copy of the report to stock- 
holders may. be had upon, application, to the Company. The said balance sheer, statements, and report are not intended to 


constitute an offer, solicitation of offe 


The Texas Company. 


1, fepresentation, notice, advertisement, or any form of a prospectus in respect of any security of 


é 


— 


*$833,853,649.87 
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Result of Treasury — 


Bill Offering 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on March 18 that the | 
tenders for $1,300,000,000 or there- | 
about of 91-day Treasury bills to | 
be dated March 21 and to mature | 
June 20, which were offered on 
March 15, were opened at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks on March 18. | 

Total applied for $2,074,769,000. | 

Total accepted, $1,315,311,000| 
(includes $49,839,000 entered on a | 
fixed price bas:s at 99.905 and ac-| 
cepted in full). 

Average price, 99.905-+: equiv- | 
alent rate of discount approxi- | 
mately 0.375% per annum. 

Range of accepted competitive | 
bids: 

High, 99.910, equivalent rate of | 
discount approximately 0.356% 
per annum. 

Low, 99.905; equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.376% 
per annum. 

(59% of the amount bid for at 
the low price was accepted.) 

There was a maturity of a sim- 
ilar issue of bills on March 21 in 
the amount of $1,316,513,000. 


Romaine Reichert With 
M. H. Bishop & Co. 


(Special to THe FInancra. CHRONICLE) 

MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. — Ro- 
maine R. Reichert has become as- 
sociated with M. H. Bishop & Co.., 
523 Marquette Avenue. Mr. Reich- 
ert was formerly with the Geo. C. 
Jones Genera] Agency. Prior 
thereto he conducted his own in- 
vestment business in M:nneapolis 
under the name of R. R. Reichert 
Co. 
































EQUIPMENT 
TRUST 
CERTIFICATES 








Offerings Wanted 


Immediate firm bids on 
practically all issues. 


Weekly List 


Gladly furnished upon 
request. 








Semi-Annual 
Valuation and Appraisal 


Complete dollar appraisal 
issued each June 30 and 
December 31. 


< 
Monthly or Special 
Appraisal 


Our experience and facil- 
ities at your disposal. 


STROUD & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
PHILADELPHIA 
Pennypacker 7330 


NEW YORK CITY 
REctor 2-6528-29 





Two private wires— 
Philadelphia, New York 


Teletype—PHLA 296 & 297 
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“Our Reporter on Governments” 


By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 





























: Minor price changes are still in vogue in the Government securi- 
ties markets. . . . Although prices are just under their all-time highs, 
activity has been too light to indicate a definite trend in either di- 
rection. ... From the way the market acts, it seems as though 
it will await clarification of recent developments, particularly the 
effects of the debt retirement operation, before it moves very decid- 
edly in either direction. The announcement that the Treasury 
would continue to pay off more of the debt, out of cash resources, 
had only a very minor effect on the market, with slight betterment 
taking place in the intermediate and long bank eligibles, and the 
restricted obligations. ; 


There seems to be little doubt that the Government bond 
market is now at the crossroads, with the future trend depend- 
ent upon the open market operations to be carried out by the 
Central Banks. . 


It is evident that Federal is in favor of an upward trend in short- 
term money rates so that bank funds seeking investment will not 
be put almost exclusively in long-term eligible obligations. 


THE MARKET 


Confidence in the ability of the Government to keep interest rates 
low indefinitely, along with a scarcity of offerings, has carried prices 
of long-term eligible obligations to all-time highs and yields under 
2.00%. . . As a result the differential in yield between long-term 
and short-term obligations has narrowed to a point where a further 
decline from these levels in the yield of long-term securities might 
have an adverse effect on our financial system. . 


Therefore, it is believed by Central Bank authorities that 
any revision in the interest rate structure should be brought 
about by a firming of short-term rates rather than through a 
further depression of the long-term rate of interest. . 


A firming of short-term interest rates could be brought about 
by the Central Banks, not replacing reserves of member banks that 
will be lost during the refunding operation. Also by not sup- 
plying the member banks with funds, to be used to meet additional 
reserve requirements as deposits are shifted from the Government 
to individuals and others. . The return flow of currency and 
gold could be offset by the sale of Federal-held Government securi- 
ties. 


OTHER AVENUES 


Likewise Federal is in favor of eliminating the differential dis- 
count rate, so that borrowing at low rates on short-term obligations 
with the proceeds reinvested in long-term issues would be termi- 
nated. . . . Also by letting Treasury bills find their own levels, the 
Central Banks could tighten short-term rates since, if it were not 
for the pegged buying rate of °8% set by Federal, this obligation 
would sell on a higher yield basis. 


There are many ways in which the Federal Reserve Banks 
could firm up short-term interest rates, and in that way attract 
funds into the shorter-term obligations because of the higher 
yield that would be obtainable in this security. ... 


It is indicated that the Central Bank authorities would like to 
have Certificates of Indebtedness selling to yield from 1% to 14%, 
while the powers that be in the Treasury favor a yield of %% or 
°s% for these securities, .. . While the demands of the Treasury are 
always met, there is considerable support for the belief that a com- 
promise has been reached in this situation. . 


NO IMMEDIATE CHANGE 


It is indicated that for the time being there will be no change in 
the coupon rate cf the certificates, although it is believed that this 
security will not continue to sell at a premium above 100 in the not 
too distant future. .. . This would not result in any increase in the 
cost of the debt service, since the coupon rate on which the Treasury 
makes debt payments would remain the same... . The premium 
“bove the issue price does not do the Treasury any good. ... It would 
not result in increasing bank earnings... . 


EXAMPLE 


Let us assume that Certificates of Indebtedness sell at 100 to 
yield 0.875%, in the near future... . What will be the effect of this 
minor firming of short-term rates on the Government securities 
markets? .. . It would mean that the commercial banks could buy 
# one-year obligation to yield 0.875%. . . . This yield would compare 
with a return of 0.89% for an Obligation due in about three and 
one-third years, the 2s due June 15, 1949/51, an income of 0.98% 
for a four-year security, the 2s due March 15, 1950/52, and a yield 
of 1.23% for a bond due in six years and nine months, the 2s due 
Dec. 15, 1952/54... . 


It most certainly seems as though a deposit bank would be 
much more attracted to a one-year obligation that yields 0.875% 
and which carries no premium, rather than a security that gives 
only a slightly higher return, with a much longer maturity, and 
at the same time selling at a very substantial premium. .. . 


It seems also that a stiffening of short-term rates, which would 
bring about higher yields for Certificates of Indebtedness, will re- 


NON-BANK INVESTORS 


Would non-bank investors be affected by a stiffening of short- 
term rates? ... i i 

holders of short-term obligations, although other investors, including 
“dealers,” have sizeable positions in these securities. ... The direct 
cifect of such a change in rates would probable be very minor on 
these holders. - . . Nevertheless, indirectly it might have quite an 
effect, since non-bank holders of eligible issues might be inclined to 








| NAM Presents Arguments for End 


Of OPA 


Its President, Robert Wason, Presents Charts and 
Other Data to House Banking and Currency Com- 


mittee to Support Claim 
Hampering Production. 


That Price Controls Are 


Robert Wason, President of the National Association of Manufac- 


turers, which has been carrying on a vigorous campaign against the 





extension of © 


the OPA be- 
yond June 30, 
the present 
expiration 
date, appeared 
on March 18 
before the 
House Com - 
mittee on 
Banking and 
Currency and 
presented to 
to the Com - 
mittee, in imi- 
tation or emu- 
lation of 
Chester 
Bowles, OPA, 
an ela borate 
series of 
chartsand 
placards in support of his argu- 
ments. Mr. Wason maintained 
that the OPA was causing infla- 
tion by hampering production. 
“It is the considered opinion of 
our group,” Mr. Wason asserted, 
“that the greatest handicap to all- 
out production is the policies of 
the OPA,” and he added that “the 
kind of price contro! that will get 
maximum production; the kind of 
price control that has made 
America great, and the only kind 
that can keep America great, is 





Robert R. Wason 


the kind of price control that | 
compels producers to give the 
American housewife what she 


wants at a price that she thinks is 
fair—the price control of compe- 
tition in free markets.” 

Mr. Wason offered data regard- 





ing the increases in prices of 
various classes of commodities. 
The figure ranged from 54% | 


on foodstuffs down to 12% on | 
metals. 

This record of present inflation. 
he cautioned, does not include the 
rise of prices which has been and 
will be made under the new 





wage-price formula. The added 
prices will average between 5 and 
10%. By having driven low- 
priced goods off the market, Mr. 
Wason stated, the OPA has forced 
American consumers to pay high- | 
er prices and to look to the black 
market for goods. In addition, he | 
maintained that there is a hidden 
inflation in Government subsidies 
which adds to the price of food 
alone an additional 8%. | 

Mr. Wason refuted the OPA’s | 
argument that price controls must | 
be continued until production | 
catches up with demand, though 
admitting this is a “most plausi- 
ble” argument. It does not hold. 
however, because “every dollar 
of production which is sold cre- 
ates a dollar of buying power in 
wages, interest or profits.” 

“There is no such thing as 
having enough production to ‘ab- 
sorb excess buying powers’,” he 
added. 

Mr. Wason stated that manufac- 
turers are buying out other newer 
firms, in ordér “to: manufacture 
old products ‘under new names 
and new prices to get around ‘the 
stupidity of OPA.” 

Mr. Wason summarized four 








— 


reasons why OPA hinders pro- 
duction: 

“1. With 3,000,000 businesses to 
regulate and 8,000,000 prices to 
set and police, it is not possible to 
prevent delays and confusion ... 
with some prices too high, others 
too low. 

“2. With some prices too high, 
others too low—production will 
remain out of balance, because 
producers will naturally concen- 
trate on turning out those goods 
which are most profitable 
and attempts to correct this un- 
balance by price adjustments will 
always create still more points of 
unbalance. 

“3. Fixing prices on thé basis of 
OPA’s theoretical estimates of fu- 
ture production and costs... 
rather than established facts .. . 
will make production dependent 
upon the accuracy of OPA guesses, 
instead of upon the realities of 
the market place. 

“4. Holding profits 25% below 
1936-39 and figuring profits upon 
net worth, instead ot upon the 
volume of sales, destroys the in- 
centive to try to get all-out pro- 
duction. 

“Clearly. therefore, continua- 
tion of OPA means limited pro- 
duction ... continued shortages 

- Sreater danger of inflation,” 
Mr. Wason concluded. 


The argument advanced by 
OPA that only price controls can 
prevent an inflation and collapse 
such as followed World War I was 
also attacked by Mr. Wason. 


He declared that the inflation 


|of 1919-20 was brought about by 
}enormously increased foreign 


buying in our markets, limited 
expansion of productive capacity, 
and lack of information on avail- 
able supplies and current produc- 
tion... which caused wide- 


| spread fear of shortages. 


“Clearly, therefore, we have no 
reason to assume that the pattern 
of events after World War I will 
be repeated. 

“Runaway inflation is caused,” 
Mr. Wason explained, “by peovle 
becoming frightened over the fu- 
ture value of their ‘liquid savings’ 
and rushing to convert them into 
goods ...no matter what price 
they have to pay. 

“Three things may bring this 
disaster about: 

“People may get frightened be- 
cause of government financial 
policies. (Continued large deficits 
are likely to have this effect .. . 
Starting the money printing press 
is almost certain to do so.) 

“People may get frightened be- 
Cause of continuing and growing 
shortages of goods. (Conversely, 
unless the government is printing 
money, a rising avalanche of 
goods gives people confidence in 
the future value of their money.) 

“People may get frightened be- 
Cause of scare propaganda... 
statements that prices are going 
up... that the nation is on the 
verge of a disastrous inflation . . . 
etc.,” he told the committee. 








let out some of these obligations before the demand and present all- 


time high prices disappear... . 


There will eventually be new money issues of long-term ob- 
ligations for ultimate investors, and this could mean that non- 
bank investors may deem it advisable to sell some of their bank 
eligible bonds, and take down the sizeable premiums that they 


have accruing on these issues. 


... The proceeds could be rein- 


vested in restricted bonds or short-terms pending new offerings 
of bonds that meet their needs, .. . 
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Committee Formed to Study Public Debt Policy 


Work to Be Financed by $100,000 Grant From Falk Foundation. 
Committee Comprising Business, Financial and Academic Leaders, 
Will Study Implications of National Debt on Common Welfare. 
Will Maintain Regular Staff and Issue Periodic Reports and 


Recommendations. 


The management of the 275 million dollar national debt and its 
effect on the common welfare will be the subject of an extensiv 


research by a 
newly-formed 
Committee on 
Public Debt 
policy. The 
committee, to 
be financed by 
the Falk 
F o un dation, 
of Pittsburgh, 
Was announc- 
ed on March 
18 by W. Ran- 
dolph Bur- 
gess, Vice- 
Chairman of 
the National 
City Bank of 
New York, 
who will 
serve as chair- 
man. The Falk 
Foundation has contributed $100,- 
000 for the study. 

The committee will be com- 
posed of men prominent in life 
insurance, commercial banks, sav- 
ings banks, business and universi- 
ties. It will have as consultants 
and research workers a group of 
economists both from universities 
and from fields of practical expe- 
rience. A full-time staff will be 
maintained with offices in the 
Mutual Life Building, 34 Nassau 
Street, New York. In addition, 
members of the committee and 
their consultants will participate 
in preparation of reports. 

The general pattern of the study 
will be similar to the tax study 
published under the caption “A 
Tax Program for a Solvent Amer- 
ica,” which was also financed by 
the Falk Foundation. The Foun- 
dation will assume no responsibil- 
ity for the statements or views 
expressed by the committee, and 
the committee has full freedom of 
inquiry and expression. 

The committee proposes to pub- 
lish its study of this problem and 
its recommendations in a series of 
short, simply written pamphlets, 
for wide circulation, which will 
eventually be gathered together 
into a bound volume. The com- 
mittee will explore various as- 
pects of the public debt and its 
relation to the American economy. 
The implications of the debt to 
prices, to the purchasing power 
of money and savings, its effects 
upon economic incentives and the 
policy as to interest rates, float- 
ing debt and debt retirement will 
be given special attention. In ad- 
dition, the interrelationship of the 
debt and financial institutions 
such as savings banks, commer- 
life insurance com- 
panies and trust funds will be 
probed by experienced research 
personnel and reviewed by the 
committee. 

Meetings of members of the 
committee and their staff and ad- 
visors will be held two or three 
times a month during the next 
several months while its work is 
under way. 

This method of operations, Mr. 
Burgess said, is intended to bring 
to bear the many varying points 
of view represented on the com- 
mittee and among its advisors and 
result in the formulation of ap- 
propriate and clear-cut recom- 
mendations. 

John S. Sinclair, Execitive 
Vice-President of the New York 
Life Insurance Co., will serve as 
vice-chairman of the committee, 
and Donald B. Woodward, re- 
search assistant to the President 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of New York, will serve as secre- 
tary. : 

Other members of the commit- 
tee are as follows: Gen. Leonard 
P. Ayres, Vice-President, Cleve- 
land Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 
Daniel W. Bell, President of the 
American Security Trust Co, of 


W. R. Burgess 





>. 
~ 








Washington, D. C., and former 
Under-Secretary of the Treasury; 
E. E. Brown, President of the 
First National Bank of Chicago; 
Lewis W. Douglas, President of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 
New York; Marion B. Folsom, 
Treasurer of the Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Robert L. 
Garner, Financial Vice-President 
of the General Foods Corp., New 
York City; Harold M. Groves, Pro- 
fessor of Economics, University of 


Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; Wesley 
C. Mitchell, Professor Emeritus of 
Economics, Columbia University; 





B. U. Ratchford, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Duke University, Dur- 
ham, N. C.; Earl B. Schwulst, Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President of the 
Bowery Savings Bank, New York 
City; G. Willard Smith, President 
of the New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Co.; Levi B. Smith. 
President of the Burlington Sav- 
ings Bank, Burlington, Vt.; A. L. 
M. Wiggins, businessman and 
banker, of Hartsville, S. C. 
Consultants to the committee 
include: Prof. C. C. Abbott, Grad- 
uate School of Business Admin- 
istration, Harvard University; 
Sherwin Badger, Financial Secre- 
tary of the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Co.; Prof. B. H. 
Beckhart, Columbia University 
and Director of Research of the 
Chase National Bank; Prof. Jules 
Bogen, New York University and 
editor of the New York Journal of 
Commerce; S. M. Foster, Econom- 
ic Advisor of the New York Life 
Insurance Co.; Prof. Marcus Nad- 


ler, Graduate School of Business 





Administration, New York Uni- 
versity; Roy L. Reierson, Assistant 
Vice - President, Bankers Trust 
Company; George B. Roberts, 
Vice-President of The National 
City Bank of New York; Murray 
Shields, Vice-President of The 
Bank of Manhattan Company, and 
Arthur P. L. Turner, Jr., of The 
Bank of Manhattan Company. The 
Director of Research is Prof. 
James J. O’Leary, formerly of 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn. 


ESE 
Western Development Corp 
Opens in New York City 


Western Development Corpora- 
tion has been formed with offices 
at 120 Wall Street, to engage in 
the investment business. Officers 
are Stephane Leven, President; 
Serge Landau, Vice-President and 
Secretary; and Manuel Radies, 
Treasurer and Assistant Secretary. 
Mr. Radies in the past was in the 
trading department of J. Ballay & 
Co., Inc. 


M. E. Allison Forms 
Own Firm in Texas 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—M. E. 
Allison has formed M. E. Allison 
& Co., Inc., with offices in the 
Milam Building. The new firm 
will specialize in Texas municipal 
bonds. Mr. Allison was formerly 
San Antonio manager for the Ran- 
son-Davidson Company, Inc. 


— 


Now Green, Erb & Co. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—An- 
nouncement is made that the cor- 
porate name of Green, Wolfe & 
Co., N.B.C. Building, members of 
the Cleveland Stock Exchange, 
has been changed to Green, Erb & 
Co., Incorporated. Partners in the 
firm are Albert B. Green, Robert 
L. Erb, and William M. Green. 

















CURRENT ASSETS: 
Cash on hand and in banks 


















NOTES: Disbursements of 
Lion Oil Company is contin 


Provision for Federal and State 
Net income after all charges... 
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Deen een eee 


United States securities (redemption 


Five Pipe Line Corporation, dated December 15, 
liability of the Company at December 31, 

Under the terms of the indenture securing the 334 
ber 31, 1945, is not available for dividend distribution. 


CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED EARNINGS STATEMENT 


Net profit before capital extinguishments and taxes on income... A 
Provision for capital extinguishments..................00. 


ASSETS 


$ 3,538,154.49 























WHY PSA Sas. boc es 116,913.90 
Notes and accounts receivable: 
Trade notes and accounts receivable. $ 1,394,373.02 
Other notes and accounts receivable. 162,790.54 
eee 5s cewahbbiis ices s.cc $ 1,557,163.56 
Less— Reserve for doubtful notes and 
SOROGMS 86. 6 HE Cénie scene ° 101,910.85 1,455,252.71 
‘ Inventories: 
Crude oil (market)............. $ 426,152.30 
Refined oil products (market or less) 1,483,188.43 
Merchandise (lower of cost or 
EE ened uh acess eteee 69,504.17 
Materials and supplies (cost or con- 
dition value) ...... bwin da + &ee.e 856,873.39 2,835,718.29 
Other current assets: 
Cash value of insurance on life of 
GE nic ck chdb aOR ese $ 202,808.75 
United States excess profits tax re- 
SOU WUE 0 06's caecocth teint 139,422.61 342,231.36 
Total Current Assets...... $ 8,288,270.75 
CASHIN BANKS—UNITEDSTATES 
GOVERNMENT FUNDS......... 67,028.53 
INVESTMENTS AND ADVANCES: 
(cost) 
Security investments ...........00. $ 39,939.15 
Other investments and advances..... 28,987.25 68,926.40 
FIXED ASSETS: 
Property, plant and equipment (cost). $29,463,473.57 
Less — Reserves for depreciation and 
Pe Pee ee eet esiee 16,013,357.64 13,450,115.93 
DEFERRED CHARGES: 
Prepaid insurance, taxes and rentals. $ 159,609.79 
Patent licenses—Being amortized.... 37,781.76 
K Unamortized debt expense.......... 11,743.67 
Other deferred charges.......e.e0. 16,274.11 225,409.33 
Wadab: aves a votes re ees ° $22,099,750.94 





funds advanced by the United States Government are subject to audit and review by government agencies. 

gently liable as guarantor for the payment of 5% of the principal, and interest thereon, of the promissory notes of Project 
1942, and due in equal amounts on December 15, 1946, and December 15, 1947. The contingent 
1945, was $72,000.00 for principal and $60.00 for accrued interest. 
% Sinking Fund Debentures due 1959, $2,271,720.69 of the consolidated earned surplus at Decem- 


LION OIL COMPANY 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANY 
El Dorado, Arkansas 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET— DECEMBER 31, 1945 


LIABILITIES 


CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Note payable ....... ° 
Accounts payable 
Accrued liabilities: 

Payrolls 
Taxes 


Less—U. S. Treas- 
ury Tax Savings 
Notes (redemp- 
tion value) 571,618.00 


— 


*eeee 





Interest 


Funded debt sinking fund payment due 
Within On6'Hear 3. ec ccc ° 


Total Current Liabilities .. 
ADVANCES UNDER GOVERN- 
MENT CONTRACTS 
Less— Disbursements for which reim- 


eee e eee eens 





$ 17,965.00 
1,807,924.87, 


$ 127,369.13 


741,116.29 


20,109.88 888,595.30 





300,000.00 





$ 3,014,485.17 


$ 125,000.00 











bursement has not been received (net) 57,971.47 67,028.53 
LONG-TERM DEBT: 
334% Sinking Fund Debentures Due 
L9SP sa sudan ss dilte eka oenae $ 6,300,000.00 
Less -~Bonds to be retired within one 
year through sinking fund payment 
included in current liabilities... . 300,000.00 6,000,000.00 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES., 200,000.00 
CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS: 
Common Capital Stock—Without nome 
inal or par ValUO....0cseeces een e 
Shares 
Authorized ....... 1,000,000 
Issued and outstanding 435,107 $ 7,581,928.79 
Reserved for issue... 688 27,503.60 
Wotel: .sscesves 435,795 $ 7,609,432.39 
Earned surplus ($2,271,720.69 is not 
available for dividend distr.bution) . 5,208,804.85 12,818,237.24 





For the years ended December 31st: 


taxes Om INQORM Se Se Soe ee. 


*Based on 435,107 shares of Common Stock in 1945 and 435,105 in 1944, 
NOTE: A part of the income of Lion Oil Com 


NN Nl Nl Nl gt Nal Na Na lel all Nall ll ll lel al 





1945 (tie 

Amount Per Share* Amount Per Share* 
$5,337,422.70 $12.27 $5,715,998.37 $13.14 
3,649,854.59 8.39 3,015,690.75 6.93 
‘16,879.00 .04 1,235,638.00 2.84 
1,670,689.11 3.34 1,464,669.62 3.37 


pany for the years 1943, 1944 and 1945, and all the income of the subsidiary company for the year 1945 was 
from contracts which are subject to renegotiation under the provisions of Sec. 403 of the Sixth Supplemental National Defense Act as Amended. It is not 
expected that the adjustments, if any, will have a material effect upon the Consolidated Net Income or earned surplus of the Companies. 
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$22,099,750.94 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 


By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 


This Week — Bank Stocks 


What's the matter with bank stocks? Since the lows of 1932 
they have persistently lagged behind the general market. Yet a 
banks, over many years, have experienced a sustained growth in boo 
values and earning assets accompanied by an improvement in net 
operating profits, exclusive of security profits and recoveries a 
items written down during the 1929-32 collapse. The record is worthy 
of examination and study. oe. 

First, let us consider their mar- 
ket performance since 1932, as 
measured by Standard & Poor's 
weekly index of New York City 
bank stocks, compared — with 
Standard & Poor’s composite in- 
dex of 402 industrial and general 
stocks and the Dow-Jones Indus- 

















trial Average. In each of the 
three indices, the low index of 
1932 has been converted to 100, 
and subsequent index numbers 
similarly adjusted, thus giving a 
direct per cent relationship with 
the 1932 lows as a base. 





Bank Stocks * 402 Stocks army ae imaa 
y 60.3) (Index 34.3) (Index 41.22) 
e958 iw (ou... ——— a8 100 
7 Hi Fe 256.2 407.6 6 
paz my oe. 98.2 177.3 225.4 
1945 High 213.3 409.6 475.1 
211.1 434.1 502.1 


1946 High ___- : . 

It is obvious that the recovery | which program required large cx- 

of bank stocks since 1932 has been penditures of money, and a 
considerably less than has been the Administration borrowe 

the recovery of the general stock | largely from the banking system. 


market. Specifically, their recov- | The national debt mounted: defi- 


ery has been 48.5% of that of the cit-financing, after Lord Keynes, | 


402 stocks and 42.0% of that of| was enthroned. ; 
the Dow-Jones Industrial Aver-| ‘The public debt of the United 
age. In 1942 bank stocks even | States amounted to $19.487,000,000 
fell beneath their lows of 1932,| 9, June 30, 1932. From there on 
while the 402 stocks were 77.3% | jt mounted as follows: 


and the Dow-Jones Industrials "PUR ee 9 $22,538,672,000 
125.4% above their 1932 levels. Le ia 27060, 151.000 

Many vicissitudes beset the) = 935-----— 33,778, 543,000 
banks during the thirties. An epi- | ae Sole 36. 424.614.000 
demic of bank failurés over the 1938... 37,164. 740,000 
country culminated in the “Bank | a SS ees $0,038,333, 000 
Holiday”; ny Bp Bao followed 1941. _......_..-.  48.961,444,000 

i ft ew. Deal followed | : 
nS Thus. between 1932 and six 


each other in quick succession, | 
gold was revalued, interest rates | months before Pearl Harbor, the 


declined, and an anti-business and | debt expanded by nearly $30,- 
anti-profit political complex was | 000,000,000, equivalent to approxi- 
strongly manifested in Washing- | mately 150%. ; 
ton, some of it directed very Since a large portion of this 
pointedly at commercial. banking, debt _was “monetized” through 
particularly at the larger institu- | the commercial banks of America, 
tions. Investor confidence sagged | »articularly. the large New York 
and was reflected in the market City institutions, the latter’s de- 
for bank stocks. | posits and earning assets rose con- 

An offsetting factor developed, | siderably. The following year-end 
however, from the “pump-prim- | figures of a group o’ 15 leading 
ing” activities of the Government, ' New York banks tell the story: 





U. 8. Gov't Total 
: Deposits Securities Earning Assets 

Year-End ($000,000) ($000,000) ($000,000 ) 

1932 7,704 2,498 7,465 - 

1933 ; 7,325 2,280 7,087 — 
1934 j es 9,409 3,390 7,929 
REISS eM 10,751 3,683 8,470 
area 11,655 4,059 9,360 
1937+. 10,647 3,453 8,429 
1938. _- 11;584 - 3,740 8,325 
1939___ 14,215 4,656 9,260 
1940. 17,349 5,389 10,738 
|: SAAS, 17,465 7,040 12,636 





(Continued from page 1495) 
parent hesitation of the Svuviet! 
Government in joining the organ- 
ization. These factors are directly 
related to the social and economic 
system that Soviet Russia has 
been developing for the last 25 
years. 


Independence of the Collective 
Economy 


All the efforts of the Soviet 
Union have been devoted to the 
development of a collective econ- 
omy independent of the rest of’ 
the world. The development and 
use of the monopoly of foreign | 
trade is explained chiefly by the 
fact that a relatively free trade 
between Soviet citizens with cit- 
izens of other nations would 
hamper and check the planned 
development of the Russian col- 
lectivism. The international trade 
of Soviet Russia had to be strictly 
controlled by the state. Export 
from and imports into Soviet Rus- 
sia had to be conducted according 
to plan. This could be achieved 
enly through a monopoly of for- 
eign trade where the state could 
and did regulate and control all 
the international transactions of 
the Soviet Union. Moreover, the 
monopoly of foreign trade enabled 
the Soviet state to import com- 
modities essential for the pre- 
scribed industrialization of the 
state and pay for these imports 
through exports of commodities of 
which the state had a relative 
surplus.! Finally, the monopoly of 
foreign trade enabled the Russians 
to minimize the effects of world 
economic trends upon the Soviet 
economy, and, together with plan- 
ning, permitted the rapid pre- 
scribed industrialization of the 
country, thus making it practically 
seif-sufficient. 

Since 1920, Russian currency 
has been inconvertible and is not 
now quoted in world markets. It 
is an internal curreney Whose 
purchasing power fluctuates 
widely. There is no frelationship 
between internal and external 
price levels. Foreign trade ac- 
counts are Settled by shipments of 
gold and by credits accumulated 
abroad. Thus, Soviet Russia was 
able to-achieve a. great deal of 
economic independence without 
much danger that movements of 
international price levels or 
changes in ‘cyclical phases would 
upset the price level and_the eco- 








Bretton Woods and Soviet Russia 


Fund may require. The chief 
items are: (1) Official holdings at 
home and-abroad of gold and for- 
eign’ exehange; (2) production of 
gold; (3) international investment 
position; (4) price indices, i.e., in- 
dices of commodity prices whole- 
sale and retail markets and of ex- 
pert and import prices. 

For reasons of their own, Soviet 
authorit.es have never disclosed 
any information on these factors, 
and whether this will be done at 
present is a matter of speculation. 
With regard to price indices, So- 
viet Russia has discontinued pub- 
lishing them since the imaugura- 
ton of the first Five-Year-Plan, 
though price indices, presumably, 
would be one of the essential tools 
of economic planning. One must 
keep in mind, however, that the 
price systém in the Soviet Union 
s subordinated to planning. Cost 
of production and prices of com- 
modities sold are fixed by the 
plan, and relative prices of com- 
modities do not determine the 
allocation of factors of production. 
The price mechanism is used as 
a tool -in the realization of the 
plan and for redistributing na- 
tional income.2 

By ratifying the agreement 
Russia’s currency will become 
convertible into other foreign 
currencies and will be given a 
par value in terms of gold: It will 
become subject to exchange rate 
fluctuations, and, more important 
for Russia, will be exposed to ex- 
ternal bus:ness conditions as are 
prices of capitalist countries. A 
more or less rigid relatioaship 
between price tevets in the Soviet 
Union with those of the outside 
world will be established. In other 
words, the world price levels will 
be related to those of the Soviet 
Union. Consequently, economic 
conditions of the world may have 
a much greater influence over 
Russia’s economic conditions, aad 
this, obviously, may affect Rus- 
sian. economic independence. 

In addit’on, the Bretton Woods 
Agreemert is essentially a plan to 
improve world trade conditions 
within the framework of capital- 
istic rules of action or principles, 
ard, in case of success, will prob- 
ably strengthen the capitalistic 
way of life throughout the, world. 
If this proposition is correct, the 
Russians are then confrontéd with 


the necessity of deciding whether 








nomic structure of Russia. 


Will Russia Furnish Information? 

With the ratification of the 
Bretton Woods Agreement, Soviet 
Russia will have to submit peri- 
odically a certain amount of in- 
formation to the Fund. Article 
VIII, Section 5 of the agreement 
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eho 


| enumerates. what information the | 


| 1 Condoide, Mikhail V., Russian-Ameri- 
| can Trade, p. 22, The Bureau of Business 
| Research, 1946, The Ohio State University. 


Deposits increased 130%, hold- 
ings of Governments 180% and 
total earning assets, - approxi- 
mately 70%. 

Since “Pearl Harbor,” the na- 
tional debt has expanded: from 


Deposits 

Year-End ($000.000) 
1941__. SS ee OM AP 17,465 
1942 as ee 20,85 4 
1943 21,819 
1944 z aad 25,155 
1945 *: 28,163 


These banks ended the year 
1945 with deposits, Governments 
and total earning assets at an all- | 
time peak. Will this peak be 
maintained? It may even be ex- 
ceeded, for there is as-yet little | 
evidence that economy will be the 
watchword of Washington, even 
though some avpraisers of the fu- 
ture course of governmental fi- | 
nance visualize a balanced budget 
next year. 

It appears to this observer, 
however, that for a considerable 
time our country will be saddled 
with an undiminished debt, and | 
that the portion carried by ithe 





| they will participate in a plan to 
| bolster an e¢onomic system which, 
| though still powerful and dy- 
| namic, is, according to the Rus- 
| sian interpreters, moribund. 
| There are a number of other 
economic and political factors 
which may give a-partial clue to 
the behavior of the Russians. 
The Bretton Woods Agreement 





2 Ibid., p. 16. 


$48,961,000,000 on June 30, 1945, 
to approximately $252,375,000,000 
as of Oct. 31, 1945. Deposits and 
assets of the 15 banks have risen 
as follows: 





U. S. Gov't Total 
Securities Earning Assets 
($009.000) ($000,000 ) 
7,040 12,636 
11,620 16,902 
13,382 18,671 
15,780 22.451 
16,003 24,362 


banking system will. also remain || 


undiminished, Meanwhile, com- 
mercial loans are expanding, 3: 
was shown in this column iwo 
weeks ago, so that the outlook 
for 1946 and even longer, is that 
the total earning .assets of these 
banks will be maintained at a 


high level, and may exceed the 


1945 year-end peak. 

Space does not permit at this 
time a discussion of what the 
banks have earned and may earn 


‘on this high level of earning as- 


sets. -A discussion of this will be 
presented in a subsequent issue. 





was discussed in July, 1944 when 
conditions of peace were’ un- 
known; the war’ could have lasted 
a few more years;.and the eco- 
nomic “strength of Soviet Russia 
might have been impaired to a 
much ‘greater extent than it actu- 
ally was. On June 11, 1942 a Mas- 
ter Lend-Lease -Agreement was 
signed between the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. which, in article 
VII, states that both nations will 
agree “to the elimination of all 
forms of discriminatory treatment 
in international commerce, and to 
the reduction of tariffs and other 
trade barriers.” The Master Lend- 
Lease Agreement was signed at a 
time when the fate of the War 
was in the balance and conditions 
in Russia were rather precarious. 
As in the case of Bretton Woods, 
the Russians were apparently 
willing to go along with the 
United States in the liberaliza- 
tion and expansion of interna- 
tional trade. At present, however, 
they do hesitate and questio. the 
wisdom of getting into closer re- 
lations with the outside world. 
Another important factor in 
this very tangled situation is the 
present economic domination of 
Soviet Russia over © Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Poland, Romania, and 
Yugoslavia, and Russia’s apparent 
aim at a gradual absorption of the 
economies of these nations into 
its own. The United States and 
the United Kingdom have pro- 
tested these policies, but without 
avail until now. Obviously, the 
Bretton Woods plan never vizual- 
ised such a development, and if 
the renunciation of these aims 
were to be the price of Russia’s 
membership in the international 
organization she might be unwill- 
ing to pay the price. ° 
The important question is how 
much help can Soviet Russia ex- 
pect irom the Bretton Woods 
Agreement in case she joins the 
erganization? It is doubtful 
whether or not she is greatly in- 


terested in short-term loans ob- 
tainable from the International 
Monetary Fund since these loans 
are to be used for temporary al- 
leviation of disequilibria pro- 
duced by unfavorable trade hal- 
ances and to bolster the declining 
exchange rates of weak curren- 
cies: in other words, to smooth 
(Continued on page 1511) 
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out fluctuations in foreign ex- 
change rates. 


Russia Interested in Long-Term 
f Loan 


Soviet Russia is, however, in- 
terested in obtaining large long- 
term loans which will help her to 
restore, reconstruct and develop 
hér economic system. These she 
can get from the | International 
Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, though the amount 
and size of the loan will be de- 
cided upon by the management of 
the bank. For a time Russia has 
entertained hopes of obtaining a 
large loan from the United States 
and a figure of some. $6 billion 
has been mentioned frequently. 
However, with the recent decision 
of the Federal Government to use 
the Export-Import Bank for 
granting loans to foreign nations, 
except in the case of the loan to 
the United. Kingdom, Russian 
chances of borrowing such a large 
amount of capital are greatly les- 
sened. According to Washington, 
the Export-Import Bank is ready 
to open negotiations with Russia 
for a $1 billion loan But this loan 
will be predicated upon the ad- 
herence to and the participation 
of the Soviet Union in the Bret- 
ton Woods Program and the 
forthcoming -International Trade 
Organization. At the same time, 
the problem of aid given to Rus- 
sia under Lend-Lease, which 
amounted to over $1 billion, is to 
be discussed and settled. 


What Course Will Russia Choose? 


Thus, on the one hand, Soviet 
Russia may join the Bretton 
Woods Organization and obtain 
some help from the Fund and 
long-term credits from the Bank 
and the United States, though 
these will be tied up with certain 
restrictions with regard to her in- 
dependence in the field of eco- 
nomic decisions and policies, or, 
on the other hand, she may de- 
cide to maintain complete eco- 
nomic independence from the rest 
of the world and continue to work 
out her own economic problems 
without the help of the Western 
World. If she choses the latter 


ual. absorption. of her neighbor 
countries will provide her with 
greater resources to maintain an 
indepent economic world of her 
own. The resources of Eastern 
Europe are great and they can 
contribute greatly to the economic 
expansion of Russia. Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland and; to a certain 
extent, Austria can ‘greatly allevi- 
ate the shortages of consumers’ 
goods in Russia, while the re- 
maining countries will provide 
her with large amounts of food 
and other necessary raw materials. 
In addition, Russia has been 
able to obtain large quantities of 
existing stocks of goods and of 
equipment from Germany, Bul- 
garia, Romania, Finland, Hun- 
gary, and to a lesser extent, from 
Austria, and Manchuria, justified 
as reparations, war booty, and 
restoration of looted property. 
This latter course may also be 
justified and even bolstered by 
political and security arguments 
from the Russian point of -view. 


Since the end of the war, there 
has been much greater emphasis 
upon the achievements of the col- 
lectivistic economy of Russia 
which was, according to Russian 
spokesmen, paramount in the 
winning of the war. There has 
also been a rise in the Russian 
nationalistic spirit. 

Finally, the Bretton Woods 
Agreement aims at an expansion 
of world trade in which the Rus- 
sians have never been particularly 
interested. The foreign trade of 
Soviet Russia has been used as a 
means to achieve industrialization 
through the importation of com- 
modities required for the build- 
ing of her economic independence. 
Exports, on the other hand, have 
been used as a means of payment 
for these imports and not as a 
means to produce employment for 
their own people.3 ' 

Thus it would seem that. the 
hesitation of Soviet authorities in 
ratifying the Bretton Woods 
Agreement is definitely related to 
their concept of the function of 
international trade in relation to 
their internal economic organiza- 
tion, and to their national aims 
and objectives. 








3 Ibid., p. 64. 





course, the occupation and grad- 


Harriman Urges Continuation 
Of Russian Relief 


(Continued from page 1498) 


Vines and is an expression of our 


mational aspirations. On these 
principles rest our hopes for last- 
img peace. 


“I share with the people of this 
country disappointment and con- 
cern over the direction that some 
Soviet Government policies ap- 
pear to be taking. 

“But I am not here tonight to 
discuss these political issues, nor 


how they may be dealt with. At 
the same time I do not feel that 
I can in fairness join in asking the 
support of the American people 
for Russian Relief unless I make 
clear that I recognize the serious 
political differences that have 
arisen between our two Govern- 
ments and that on these political 
differences I stand squarely back 
of the American position. On the 
other hand, I feel with equal force 
that we should not, allow any con- 
troversies that we’ have with the 
Soviet Government to interfere 
with our desires to be of assist- 
ance to the Russian people and 
thus to convey to them an expres- 
sion of our sympathy in their dis- 
tress, and our friendship in their 
great work of rebuilding their 
lives. 

“Tt has never been our policy to 
mix politics with charity, either 
at home or abroad. Our support 





of UNRRA has been on this basis. 


The position of the American rep- 
resentatives on UNRRA has been 
consistently that UNRRA aid 
should go where the need is the 


greatest, regardless of any politi- 
cal consideration. 

“The need for assistance and re- 
lief to the Russian people from 
America is still great. The pro- 
gram that has been developed by 
your Society covers needs which 
are not included in aid from 
UNRRA. The program has been 
worked out with great care with 
the Soviet Alliance of the Red 
Cross and the Red Crescent Socie- 
ties and with other Soviet offi- 
cials to meet the most urgent hu- 


man needs which UNRRA does 
not reach. 


“Now of all times when serious 
differences- have arisen with the 
Soviet Government, when ugly 
suspicions have been aroused, this 
program of the Society of Russian 
Relief gives all of us Americans 
the opportunity to contribute to 
the amelioration of the suffering 
of the people of Russia and to hold 
out our hands with visible proof 
that we desire in all sincerity to 
walk with them as comrades along 
the road to world peace, as we 
have marched with them as Allies 





across the battle fields to victory | 


in “ar.” 





For 3,150,000 Equitable Policyholders. 
and Their Families 


lL: ALL 
family of 


‘single place home, 


would be’ 


MEMBERS of the Equitable 
policyholders were to call a 
‘Equitable Town’’ 
about the same size as Boston, 


St. Louis, Pittsburgh and San Francisco 


combined! 


t 


It might look more like a fabulous 
Hollywood movie lot than an ordinary 
city, with Texas ranchers living next 


door to 


Connecticut? school teachers, 


lowa corn growers and Cape Cod fisher- 
men. Doctors from Chicago and me- 


chanics from Detroit would be neighbors © 


to Georgia cotton growers aid Oregon 


foresters. 


The Hichiiice of ‘ 


‘Equitable Town’’ 


have joined in a great co-operative enter- 


prise of family security. 


There are now 


3,150,000 members of this great family. 
In the past year they increased the life 


insurance 


they own to $9,172,440,000. 


their membership in The Equitable 
Society means peace of mind and the 


assurance 


of funds to carry out cher- 


ished plans. 


Last y 


ear these families. received 


checks for an aggregate of $238,064,000 


—an average of $27,716 every 


hour 


throughout the year. These benefit dol- 
lars helped keep families together, assured 
children of college education, paid off 
mortgages, provided retirement income 
and served many other human needs. 


Assets guaranteeing this flow of benefits 


reached a new high of $3,849,438,000, 
an increase of $341,455,000 for the year. 
Beyond their primary purpose of assur- 
ing the payment of policy benefits, these 
funds are furnishing capital for business 
and industry in every state of the union. 
They are helping to finance millions of 
productive jobs. They are aiding farmers 
and home owners. 

Truly, life insurance funds mean more 


factories, more work, more home:, and 
richer living for all America. 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
A Mutial Company incorporated wnder the Laws of New York State n 
DECEMBER 31, 1945 





Assets 
CRG co eV onncyaies tetaeeenen $ 73,361,284 
Bonds (including $6,257,456 on 
deposit with public authorities) 
United States Gov ernment 
DO Bes in she oa eee «ee 1,923,667 ,000 
Other Bonds.............. eee 1,165,715,192 
Preferred and Guaranteed. 
op PE See GS e 28,707,211 
Common Stocks........cccccs 4 1,296,480 
Mocteade EGG. «. st ecicss - 448,476,361 
Real Betaee. ss. ..vccetseceses . 38,477,224 
Loans on Society’s Policies.... 118,326,208 
Interest and Rentals Due and . 
AOC eds Se 08s eas ews Ue 22,748,635 
Premiums Receivable and Other 
Bis Sa5 ka do coc ccc » ue 28,663,188 
Total Admitted Assets......... $3,849,438,783 


In accordance with requirements of law, all bonds subject to amortization are stated at their amortized value, and all other bonds 
and stocks are valued as the market quotations furnished by the National Association of Lnsurance Commissioners 


Thomas I. Parkinson, president 


Reserves, Other Liabilities and Surplus 


Reserves for Policy and Contract 


Laabilitheirn.. cdi C6 oc Ha dee $3,479, 765,830 
Premiums Paid in Advance, Etc. 54,718,578 
Reserve for Taxes.........e.+- my 7,951,000 
Miscellaneous Liabilities. ..... 7,043,203 


1946 Dividend Apportionment.. 40,600,976 
Total Reserves and es 
Liabilities...... pcdwests . «$3,596,079, 587 
Sarplus Funds: 
Reserve for Unrealized Appre- 
ciation in Value of Non- 
Amortizable Bonds and 





Stock... occedessecas wacceesS 33,271,544 
Contingency Reserve and : 
Unassigned Funds: 
Contingency Reserve for 
Group Life Insurance... 5,364,000 
UnassignedFunds(Surplus) 214,717,852 


Total Reserves, Other Liabilities 








and Surplus.. eeeeeeoeeeeetese . $3,849,438 ,7 783 
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Building Boom 


“The accumulated demand for housing is today the highest in 
history,” according to Distributors Group in a new folder on Group 
Securities’ Building Shares. The survey covers the two main divi- 
sions of the building industry—home and highway construction. 

The deficiencies in housing which accumulated during the de- 
pression years were just beginning to be made up when building 


was cut short by the outbreak of@ 


war in 1941. The National Hous- 
ing Administration estimates that 
to fill the accumulated demand at 
least a million and a quarter 
homes per year must be provided 
for over the next ten years. 

As with home building, the war 
interrupted a long-term program 
of highway construction that was 
barely keeping up with the rapid- 
ly increasing use of highways by 
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trucks, buses and automobiles. 
And, as in the case of home build- 
ing, the huge present demand is 
accompanied by ability to buy. 

The bulletin concludes: “The 
stocks of many of the hundreds 
of companies in the building in- 
dustry have already advanced to 
reflect its bright outlook. Others, 
relatively, have been neglected. 
In our opinion many of the out- 
standing values are in this group. 
Careful selection is required to 
obtain best results. .. .” 


A Solution to Problems of 
Fiduciary Investment 


Keystone Co.’s current Keynote 
is devoted to a study of the prob- 
lems of those responsible for in- 
vesting the capital of individual 
trust funds or of public institu- 
tions. Today they are confronted 
by the problems of record low 
interest rates on conservative in- 
vestments and rising costs of liv- 
ing for individuals or higher op- 
erating expenses for institutions. 


The bulletin points out that un- 
less the individual trust or insti- 
tution is able to employ a large 
research organization, the admin- 
istrators often feel that they have 
no choice but to restrict invest- 
ments to top-grade bonds, even 
though return is inadequate and 
the investment offers no protec- 
tion against shrinking value of the 
dollar. 

An examination of the invest- 
ment requirements of these fidu- 
ciary investors, according to Key- 
notes, will show that their prob- 
lem in many cases would be alle- 
viated if they could obtain wider 
diversification and professional 
supervision and suggests that such 
professional services are available 
through the use of the Keystone 
Funds. 


Creditable Performance 

The Parker Corporation has 
prepared a booklet of investment 
company performance based on 
data in the Jan. 28 issue of Bar- 
ron’s Weekly. 

A series of four charts is used 
to demonstrate the percent change 
in per share asset value of com- 
mon stock funds from the 1937, 
1939, 1941 and 1943 year-ends to 
Dec. 31, 1945. In the eight-year 


‘period Incorporated Investors oc- 


cupied third place with a gain of 
157.5%. In the six-year and four- 
year periods, it ‘occupied first 
place and in the two-year period 
it occupied second place with a 
gain of 83.6%, compared with a 
gain of 64.4% for the Dow-Jones 
Composite Average. 

Commenting on this remarkable 
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performance, William A. Parker, 
President, said: “We wish you to 
know that we are quite aware 
that these records have been made 
under favorable conditions. There 
will be testing periods ahead but 
it is our conviction that invest- 
ment trust managements. are 
grown-up and alert and will give 
a fair account of themselves from 
now on in booms or. depressions. 
Please take notice that we use 
the expression ‘a fair account of 
themselves.’ We shall doubtless 
make mistakes, but we shall be 
alert to correct them.” 


Inflation—When?—How Much? 


W. L. Morgan & Co.’s latest 
Wellington News reports on the 
conclusions reached regarding in- 
flation at a recent meeting of the 
Wellington management group. 
An estimated maximum early 
postwar price level index figure 
of 150 was arrived at. This rep- 
resents a level nearly 100% above 
the 1939 level and some 30% 
above existing real prices. 

As to the relationship of whole- 
sale prices to earnings or stock 
prices, continues the report, one 
of Wellington’s .economists be- 
lieves postwar earnings and stock 
prices will probably rise com- 
paratively less than wholesale 
prices due to ceiling prices and 
low profit margins. However, 
postwar earnings of $13 for the 
Dow-Jones Industrial Average 
was considered a reasonable prob- 
ability. 

As this Average showed earn- 
ings of about $14 in 1929 when the 
price level of the Average reached 
381, the question was raised 
whether postwar earnings of $13 
for the Average could support a 
price level of 260, or 20 times such 
earnings, in view of present low 
yields on securities. The econ- 
omist expected some further ad- 
vance in stock prices but did not 
believe that earnings would be 
capitalized on any such fantastic 
basis as occurred in 1929, although 
he admitted there was no way to 
forecast how speculative psychol- 
ogy would affect price-earnings 
ratios. Therefore, as the market 
advances above the 200 level, he 
believes a more conservative in- 
vestment program should be fol- 
lowed. 


Balance 


Lord-Abbett discusses the infla- 
tion problem in a recent report. 
This sponsor’s March 18 Invest- 
ment Bulletin offers the sug- 
gestion of “Balance” as a means 
of protecting the purchasing pow- 
er of investors’ savings. 

It is proposed that an invest- 
ment program made up 58% of 
common’ stocks, 34% of semi- 
equity-type preferred stocks, and 
8% of bonds and cash, might do 
the job. The substantial amount 
of common stocks plus a degree of 
volatility in the preferreds, should 
reflect in substantial measure 
whatever equities in general do 
toward preserving purchasing 
power; yet the defensive charac- 
teristics represented by the bonds 
and preferreds, plus the quality 
factors in these professionally- 
selected commons, should serve as 
a buffer in case of a storm. 


It is further proposed that such 
a program may be achieved by 
placing investible funds in desig- 
nated proportions in the various 
Lord-Abbett sponsored funds. 
And a dividend check on the 20th 
day of each month would be an- 
other feature of the suggested 
program, 


Industrial Production Turning 
Uuward 
“After having last month 
reached the lowest level since 
1941,” according to National Se- 
curities & Research Corp.’s current 
Investment Timing, “the coun- 


| try’s industrial production now 


shows signs of having reversed 
the downward trend.” 

Recoveries have been taking 
place recently in freight car load- 
ings, and in the steel, paperboard, 
erude oil and electric power in- 
dustries. The trend is steadily 





A Policy Toward Russia 


(Continued from page 1498) 


Beat No Tom-Toms Against 
Russia 


But granting that Russia is 
wrong on every count I still say 
that the United States has noth- 
ing to gain, but on the contrary | 
everything to lose by beating the 
tom-toms against Russia. 

The thought of a war between 
the U. S. and Russia is to me as 
monstrous and preposterous as 
would be a U. S. war with Eng- 
land or France. Stalin and the 
other Soviet leaders and the Sovi- 
et people must have above every- 
thing else peace for many, many 
years to come. Large parts of the 
Soviet Union over-run by the 
Nazis lie in ruins. Thousands of 
villages, hundreds of towns, coi- 
lective farms, factories, schools, 
hospitals, and cultural centers 
were wiped out by the enemy and 
hundreds of thousands of people 
are shelterless and reduced to 
primitive forms of living. 


Even those parts of Russia 
which were not invaded by the 
enemy have suffered as a result of 
the evacuation of plants, forced 
transference of populations, re- 
duced standards of living. The 
Soviet people as a whole are tired 
after five years of the most in- 
tense war in their history which 
made necessary long hours of 
work, superhuman .labor, while 
consumption was reduced to the 
most essential items and to as low 
a level as is compatible with sub- 
sistence and bare working needs. 
The Soviet people even more than 
the people of other war devastated 
countries want a chance to rebuild 
what has been destroyed and to 
carry forward their plans for im- 
provement in living standards. 
And for that they need a continu- 
ing peace. 


We here in the United States 
know that we want to preserve 





the peace of the world by all 
means at our disposal. It is not | 
to our interest or to the interest | 
of the world that we should take | 
the side of any one country 
against another. We. believe that | 
even the conflicts between Great | 
Britain and Russia can be adjusted | 
amicably and peacefully. Is it not | 
significant that despite century- | 
old talk about the irrepressible | 











upward although in some cases, as | 
yet, only moderate. 

Among the other reassuring | 
factors pointed out in the survey | 
are the many technical develop- | 
ments, short-cuts, increases in| 
mechanization, new processes and | 
new productions, all of which)! 
should put the country in a better | 
position to produce goods in the! 
future. 

The conclusion is reached that | 
“This country’s industrial produc- 
tion declined from a war-stimu- 
lated record high level for a year 
—from February, 1945 to last 
month. Considering the upturn 
in production in a number of in- 
dustries, augmented by the recent 
settling of the steel strike three 
weeks ago and now the General 
Motors and General Electric 
strikes, it appears that, barring a 
coal strike next month, we have 
seen the low in industrial produc- 
tion for some time to come; the 
present leevl is higher than any 
pre-war year and there is every 
prospect of maintaining tonsider- 
ably higher leveis for::several 
years.” 


Mutual Fund Literature 


Calvin Bullock — Current issue 
of Perspective. . . . Selected In- 
vestments Co. —- Memo showing 
diversification of a $10,000 invest- 
ment in Selected American 
Shares; latest issue of “These 
Things Seemed Important.” . 
National Securities & Research 
Corp. — Revised folders on Na- 
tionalts Preferred Stock, Low- 
Priced Bonds and Bond Series: 
first issue of new service, “The 
National Trust Funds Survey.” 

. . Lord, Abbett—Current issue 





of Abstracts. 


| conflicts between the British Lion 
'and the Russian Bear, England 


and Russia have fought side by 
side in the two greatest wars of 
modern times, even though Russia 
had changed over from a Tsarist 
Empire to a Soviet Republic in 
the meanwhile? 

Ponder the reasons for that, and 
you may find that the common 
bonds between these two peoples 
lie deeper than the elements of 
conflict which stir the surface. 


U. S. and Russian Policy 


We in the U. S. are trying to 
further the democratic idea in the 
world so as to serve the interests 
of all mankind. We know that we 
can build a solid and peaceful 
future only on three foundations. 
We must conserve and develop 
our natural resources; We must 
nourish science and the genius of 
invention. We must aim at eco- 
nomic and social justice which 
will secure and enhance the dig- 
nity and freedom of the individual. 

That is what we seek. But that 
is also what the Soviets are seek- 
ing in theirown way. There is no 
conflict between us on these es- 
sentials of policy. 

But there is a race between us 
as to who will obtain these ends 
more surely and quickly and by 
what means. We hope to use our 
own political and economic meth- 
ods to achieve these ends. The 
Russians think that Communism 
is a surer way to these goals. In 
a sense, Stalin in his speech of 
Feb. 9 challenged us to such a 
race in furnishing the needs of 
the common people without war 
or business crisis. We are only 
too ready to take up that challenge 
and to show that we can meet it. 
The only way to defeat Commun- 
ism in the world is to do a better 
and smoother job of maximum 
production and optimum distribu- 
tion. We can sincerely hope that 
Russia through Communism can 
do a first class job in the way of 
improving the condition of the 
people, but I also hope that we 
can use Democracy to do a much 
better job in that respect. 


But let us make it a clean race, 
above all a peaceful race in the 
service of humanity. Let’s out- 
compete Russia in the most friend- 
ly spirit possible, for we must 
realize that militarily speaking 
there could be no final victor in 
any armed conflict between our 
two great nations. 

The inevitable result of such a 
struggle would be to bring about 
either the triumph of dictatorial 
Communism or the revival of dic- 
tatorial Fascism on a worldwide 
scale. It would sound the death 
knell over all our efforts to main- 
tain individual freedom and the 
opportunities for individual initia- 
tive and enterprise which are the 
cornerstones of our own civiliza- 


| tion. 


U. S. Leadership for Peace 


I am sure Averell Harriman will 
agree with me when I say that 
today there is just one nation 
whose leadership can bring a gen- 
uine postwar peace to the world. 
That one nation is the United 
States. The reason is that not 
alone aré we the most powerful 
netion in the world but our mo- 
tives are less~ under suspicion. 
When foreign péople ‘have fallen 
under our control ‘we have. tried 
to raise their standard of living, 
not to exploit ‘them. Both the 
United States and the United 
States Army have reason to be 
proud of their record in the Philip- 
pines. 

The most magnificent accom- 
plishment of the Soviet Union in 
my opinion is the way it has 
handled the many peoples of Cen- 
tral Asia, giving them a sense of 
participation in government which 
they never had before. They may 
not have American freedom of 
specs but they have more than 
they have ever had before. They 
are encouraged to maintain their 
languages, their cultures, their 
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costumes, and music. Their best 
students are given a chance to 
study science, economics, govern- 
ment, and the arts in Moscow and 
Leningrad. In Outer Mongolia I 
saw a number of Mongols who had 
become highly skilled in the man- 
ufacture of animal vaccines be- 
cause of their opportunity to study 
in Western Russia. 


We need a better understanding 
of the reasons for the recent ac- 
tions of the Soviet Government 
which have been so disturbing to 
many people in this country and 
elsewhere and which feed the cur- 
rent talk of war. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment and its leaders disclaim 
aggressive intentions and any de- 
sire for world domination. Let’s 
have a clear statement of the facts 
and let’s use cool judgment. 


The Soviets may not realize 
fully the psychological effects of 
some of their actions because their 
minds are dominated by the fear 
of insecurity. On the other hand, 
some Americans are driven by the 
fear of communistic penetration 
and of world Communistic revolu- 
tion. These fears take us back to 
where we were some 10 or 15 
years ago as if we had never 
fought a global war side by side 
with the Russians against the Nazi 
enemy. If we let these fears dom- 
inate our minds and hearts we 
shall be repeating history, and the 
day will come when our sons and 
grandsons will pay for these fears 
with rivers of blood. 


Role of UNO 


We have now the means for 
eliminating fear and for discuss- 
ing all difficulties in the open so 
as to arrive at a sensible compro- 
mise. 

We have the United Nations Or- 
ganization with its Assembly and 
Economic and Social Council and 
Security Council. The first meet- 
ings of the United Nations have 
shown that all governments in- 
cluding the Soviet Government 
can cooperate, can make adjust- 
ments and compromises, can 
speak plainly and openly even on 
the most difficult international is- 
sues, can accept decisions made 
by majority vote even if that 
means a defeat for their own pro- 
posals. We must furnish leader- 
ship in cultivating this method of 
international discussion and ad- 
justment as the only hope of 
escaping from the horrors and 
miseries of war. 


But aside from the UNO, we in 
the United States can do much to 
allay the fears which are the 
cause of all the trouble that is 
brewing. 

We must make a special effort 
to talk things over with the Soviet 
leaders and to come to a friendly 
understanding. I think that we 
can make it clear to the Soviet 
Government that no country how- 
ever powerful in a milkhitary or 
economic way can dominate by 
mere force .even the. smallest 
countries for very long. Russia 
can’t ride roughshod over Eastern 
Europe and get away with it any 
more than we could in Latin 
America or England in India and 
Africa. On the other hand, we 
also must make it clear to the 
Soviets that we have no intention 
of creating blocs or special axis 
inside or outside the United Na- 
tions Organization. We are op- 
posed to any ideas of ‘The Ameri- 
can Century” or the, “‘Anglo-Saxon 
Century.” 


No Recrudescence of Imperialism 


The common, people of the 
world will not.tolerate any recru- 
descence of imperialism even un- 
.der . enlightened .. Anglo - Saxon 
atomic bomb auspices. If the Eng- 
lish .speaking .people have any 
destiny at all, it is to serve the 
world—not to dominate it. The 
same is true of the Soviet people. 
Their chance of success lies not 
in domination but in service. Our 
joint chance of success lies in de- 
veloping the maximum trade be- 
tween the two countries. We in 


the Department of Commerce are 
eager to facilitate this trade. If 
we gear our policies to the idéal 
of service the whole issue between 


Curtis N. Browne Dies 


Curtis Northrop Browne, a Vice- 
President and a Director of the 
advertising firm of Albert Frank- 
Guenther Law, Inc., died sud- 
denly at his 
home at Hew- 
lett, Long Is- 
land on Sun- 
day, March 17. 
He was 55 
years of age 
and a native 
of New York. 

Mr. Browne 
graduated 
from Harvard 
College in 
1912. After 
some years 
with the 
American 
Sugar Refin- 
ing Company, 
he joined the 
staff of Albert 
Frank - Guen- 
ther Law in 1921. 


Since he moved to Hewlett in 
1930, Mr. Browne had always 
taken an active part in the civic 
affairs of the Village of Hewlett 
Harbor, and has served as Mayor 
of the Village since 1942. He was 
also a former president of the 
Metropolitan Badminton Associa- 
tion. 


Mr. Browne was a member. of 
the Harvard Club of New York 
City, St. Nicholas Society, Society 
of Colonial Wars, the Sons of the 
Revolution,, Mayflower Society 
and the Society of the Cincinnati. 

He is survived by his widow, 
Winifred Chisolm Browne; a son, 
Ensign Peter C. Browne, USNR, 
now stationed at Cavite, Philip- 
pine Islands; a daughter, Miss 
Sheila Browne; a brother, Gilbert 
G. Browne; and two nephews, 
Junius H. Browne, and Philip K. 
Browne. 


Jan. Div. Payments 


Publicly reported dividend pay- 
ments amounted to $358,400,000 
during January, bringing the total 
for the three months ending in 
January to $1,326,500,000 or frac- 
tionally larger than in the same 
period of 1944-45, said the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in its report 
of Feb. 28, which also said: 

Percentage gains in the three- 
month comparison were largest 
for trade and finance which ad- 
vanced 13.7 and 12.1% respective- 
ly. Among major industries reg- 
istering declines, communications 





Curtis N. Browne 
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(off 5.6%), miscellaneous (off 
40%), and manufacturing (off 


3.6%) were noteworthy. 


Within manufacturing, the 15.3% 
rise of chemicals and the 14.2% 
rise of textiles and leather were 
outstanding. Farthest on the down 
side were other manufacturing, 
transportation equipment, and oil 
refining with reductions ranging 
from 11 to 15%. Dividend pay- 
ments in the iron and steel and 
machinery except electric groups 


were about 6.5% lower. 


Quinn & Co. Opens in 


Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX. — 
Arthur P. Quinn and Elizabeth 
Quinn have formed Quinn & Co. 
with offices in the Franciscan 
Hotel to engage in an investment 
business..Mr. Quinn was associ- 
ated with the Denver office of 
Merrill” Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane from 1931 to 1941. Eliza- 


beth Quinn was cashier for Stern 
Bros, .& Co. of Kansas City. 





capitalist and socialist countries 
will become of much less impor- 
tance as a source of friction. 

For the good life of the common 
people depends upon the same 
things everywhere: upon more and 
_better production, upon better dis- 
tribution, upon the organization of 
social services, and upon a spirit 
of national unity and international 
cooperation. 





























Allied Chemical 


To the Stockholders: 


& Dye Corporation 


Herewith are presented the consolidated balance sheet of the Company at the close of business December 
31, 1945, and the consolidated income account for the year. 


Net income for the year was $18,913,605. 
The customers of a corporation pay all its costs of production. These costs include wages and salaries. 


They also include compensation to the stockholders who provide the assets which are the tools required 
by labor for the production of goods and services. 


In 1945 the Company received from customers. 
These receipts were expended for: 


The cost of goods and services bought from others 


$267 ,594,239 


ha . $153,546,082 
The cost of human energy (wages and salaries) __ ; 62,708,811 
The cost of tools wearing out (depreciation) _____ ; ; 17,729,303 
The cost of payments ordered by Government (taxes) ae 17,844,897 
The cost of using the tools (compensation to owners) 15,765,146 


Interest and dividend’ receipts_____________-______ rae abodes ne 3,148,459 
Total Rebelo OS a ae 26 onintbobinan sheses, $270,742,698 





For the first six months of 1945 the Company’s business exceeded that for the corresponding period of any 
previous year. In the third quarter, cancellation of war contracts resulted in a decline in volume, and total 
business for the year was slightly less than the total for 1944. Selling prices, which have not increased substan- 
tially in the past decade and for which ceilings are established by Government regulations, continued at about 


the 1944 level. The average hourly wage rate was 83% higher than the average ten years ago. The Company 
paid dividends of $6.00 per share. 


Gross additions to the property account amounted to $8,655,801. Retirements were $3,610,562. The Com- 
pany has made final settlement of its principal tax liabilities for the years prior to 1944 and additional taxes 
aggregating $2,573,648 were charged to contingency reserves previously created. The Company has amor- 
tized its war facilities and the difference, amounting to $1,959,431, between the accelerated amortization 
applicable to years prior to 1945 and the resulting tax refund, was also charged to contingency reserves. 


As a result of renegotiation, it was determined that no excessive profits were realized by the Company on 
Government contracts for the year 1944. While such contracts for 1945 may be subject to renegotiation, no 
substantial adjustment is anticipated. 


The Company’s construction program includes projects for increased capacities for nitrogen products, 
acids, alkalis, dyestuffs and synthetic detergents and for production of a number of products not heretofore 
manufactured by the Company. A central laboratory is under construction at Morristown, N. J., at which 
fundamental and exploratory research will be conducted to supplement the extensive research activities of 
the Company's operating divisions and subsidiaries. 


re —— Directors record with sorrow the recent death of Mr. Rowland Hazard, a Director of the Company since 
ormation. 


The contribution of American industry to the successful termination of the war will provide a prominent 
chapter in world history. The chemical industry of the nation has had an important share in this achieve- 
ment. Although many problems arising in the transition from a wartime to a peacetime economy confront 


all industry, in the opinion of the Directors the Company is prepared to participate fully in the continuing 
industrial progress of the country. . 


Respectfully submitted, 
Dated, March 14, 1946. H. 


F. ATHERTON, President. 


CONSOLIDATED GENERAL BALANCE SHEET—DECEMBER 31, 1945 








ASSETS LIABILITIES 
PROPERTY ACCOUNT CURRENT LIABILITIES 
Real Estate, Plants, Equipment, Mines, Accounts Payable __.._. $6,969,836.05 
etc. at cost tot RR RLS Yi ...$282,123,096.40 U. S. Government Con- 
tract Advances --_- __ 303,555.39 
INVESTMENTS Wages Accrued - 1,108,412.58 
Sundry Investments at cost or less... 27,500,792.97 Taxes Accrued . 18,051,481.78 
CURRENT ASSETS RESERVES $26,433,288.00 
Cash .___-----_-~-~~-..-$64,428,558.24 Depreciation, Obso- 
U. S. Government Secur- lescence, COG. : ick acted $234,706,646.23 
ities at cost__....._ 55,708,771.86 Investments and Secur- 
Marketable Securities at Pr ath Contingencies __ ia gukwenes 
cost ; 15,276,512.50 " ite P é . 


Insurance ra 
Sundry - 


2,020,150.63 
1,850,254.42 


Accounts and Notes Re- 
ceivable—less Reserves 25,464,865.36 
Inventories at cost or 
market whic he ver is 





297 ,233,828.10 
CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS 


Common Stock, without 
lower 27,034, 266.52 par value, basis $5 
—_—— 61 87,912,974.48 per Share 
Issued 2,401,288 
DEFERRED CHARGES Shares __ _ $12,006,440.00 


Prepaid Taxes, 


OTHER ASSETS 
Patents, Processes, Trade Marks, Good- 


Insurance, etc..___-- 1,757,187.83 Capital Surplus 101,037,235.00 


Further Surplus = 109,726,505 .87 
Total Capital Stock and 
__ .$222,770,180.87 








© 4 Surplus _____- 
will; ete. <oLobLas_-.-- =, 308 PARRA Deduct Treasury Stock. 25,837,300.48 

RM 196,932,880.39 
Total _.-...____-.___--_-------$520,599,994.29 AG a __-.-----------$520,599,994.29 


U. S. Government Securities consist of: Treasury Savings Notes with principal value of $17,000,000; Excess Profits 
Tax Refund Bonds with principal value of $1,188,352; and other U. &. Government Securities having market value 
at December 31, 1945 of $37,515,846. Marketable Securities consisting of 150,500 shares of common stock of the United 
States Steel Corporation -and -270,000 shares of capital stock of the Air Reduction Company, Inc., listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange, had a market value at December 31, 1945 of $26,924,313. Treasury Stock consists of 187,189 
shares of common stock carried at cost. Claims for tax refunds totaling $8,795,927, principally due to additional 
amortization allowable for prior years, are included in Accounts and Notes Receivable. Charge to Reserve for Gen- 
eral Contingencies includes $2,573,648 on account of assessm2nt of additional Federal taxes for years prior to 1944, and 
$1,959,431 representing additional amortization of $9,184,362for years prior to 1945 less related tax credit of $7,224,931. 


Further Surplus consists of $88,104,661 earned surplus accrued to the Company since its organization and $21,621,845 
accrued to its subsidiary companies prior to the Company's organization. 


CONSOLIDATED INCOME ACCOUNT 
YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1945 


Gross Income (other than dividends and interest) after provision for depreciation, obsolescence, 
repairs and renewals, all state, local and capital stock taxes ---~~--~~-~~---~~~~~----===--=- 
Other Income: 
SOUND tk ee Scie to taenep ina ino . Sw 
Interest 


$ 27,823,952.96 


$2,677,395.61 
471,063.10 3,148,458.71 
$30,972,411.67 
12,058,806.60 


$18,913,605.07 


Gross Income before provision for Federal Income and Excess Profits Taxes no eh ar as 
Federal Income and Excess Profits Taxes___---~---------- 


Piet) BROCE oon Ss oc ces dena neha enon pee ee ee == -— ee er tn ee eee: 


SURPLUS ACCOUNT 





$205,134,729.80 
18,913,605.07 
~$14,407,728.00 
1,123,134.00 


Surplus -at Rerewher. 33; 00646..2 22 22 ee 
et Tahcoms.-vene BOO Ae chek teers Se hin -- --s ee Ree 
Dividends declared on Common Stock _______________-_--------------- 
Less: Dividends on Treasury Stock, not included in Incone ----~--~- \ b=4 
Surplus at December 31,.1945 


$224,048,334.87 


__ 13)284,594,00 
$210,763,740 87 


The Company has elected to amortize emerceeny facilities over the period between time of installations aad September 
30, 1945. Additional amortization of $4,807,278 has been c»arged against 1945 gross income. Addi tiguia] jamortization 
for years prior to 1945 of $9,184,362 less related tax credit of $7,224,931 has been charged to Res . or —— 
Contingencies. Gross Income has been charged $671,514 for interest paid on additional Federal taxes for years p <4 
to 1944. Amount of Federal Income and Excess Profits Taxes for 1945 is after credit of $1,418,982 due to carry-da 
provisions of the Internal Revenue Code. 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. 


We have examined the consolidated general balance sheet of the Allied Chemical & Dye cone —_ be Bae 
sidiary companies as of December 31, 1945, and the statements of consolidated income and sai ony ~ one ae 
year then ended, have reviewed the system of internal coitrol end the accounting procedures °o rene — ae 
its subsidiary companies and, without makine a detailed audit of the transactions, have examined = es ~< me 
records of the companies and other supporting evidence, b7 methods and to the extent we deeme appropria .. ar 
examination was made in arerrdance with ceneral'v accepted auditing standards applicable in the circumstances 
and included all procedures which we considered necessary. ee OF s 

In our opinion, the accompanying consolidated general balance sheet and related me obi oer ee 
plus present fairly the position of the Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation and its subsi mai Re pees pia Eastas 98 
31, 1945, and the results of their operations for the calendar year, in conformity with generally accep zg 
principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 


RST NT: & 
March 13, 1946 WEST, FLINT & CO 
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| Railroad Securities 














Last week the special three-judge Federal Court sitting in the 
Baltimore & Ohio voluntary debt readjustment proceedings signed a 


decree giving final approval to the plan. 


The motion of one group 


of holders of the unsecured 4%s, 1960 for the taking of additional 


testimony was dismissed. 


It is believed that there is no further 


legal recourse and that the plan will now be finally consummated 


within a very short time. 
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summation of the plan will in 
turn open the way for anticipated 
refunding operations this fall in- 
volving the bulk, if not all, of the 
company’s senior mortgage issues. 
It is felt in most railroad quarters 
that with-the present general 
level of interest rates Baltimore 
& Ohio should be able to achieve 
some substantial interest savings 
on its strong mortgages, thus fur- 
ther adding to the strength of the 
debt structure. 

The plan itself brings an ex- 
tension of all near and interme- 
diate term maturities of any ap- 
preciable size with the exception 
of regular serial equipments.. It 
also places a substantial portion 
of annual interest requirements 
on a contingent basis. Fixed re- 
quirements will be at an indicated 
level of approximately $18,500,- 
000. All mortgage bonds with 
the exception of the Ist 5s, 1948, 
the Southwestern Division 5s, 
1950, and the various series of 
the Refunding & General Mort- 
gage will carry fixed interest at 
the full prescribed rate. The 1% 
interest on the Ist 5s and 146% 
interest on the Southwestern 
Division 5s are not secured by 
mortgage. This portion, therefore, 
was put on a contingent basis. As 
for the Refunding & General 
Mortgage bonds, 40% of the pre- 
scribed interest will be fixed and 
the balance contingent on earn- 
ings. All of the interest on the 
unsecured 412s, 1960 will be 
contingent on earnings. 

Directly following the fixed 
charges there will be a capital 
fund of the greater of $5,000,000 





or 2%% of gross, less any charges 
made for depreciation and amor- 
tization of property other than 
equipment. There is also a small 
senior sinking fund of $1,751,608 
ranking ahead of contingent in- 
terest. There are two classes of 
contingent interest—the secured 
contingent interest of $3,854,481 
ranks first and consists entirely 
of the contingent interest applic- 
able to the Refunding & General 
Mortgage bonds. The’ unse- 
cured contingent interest amounts 
to $4,023,317 and includes the 1% 
on the Ist 5s, the 142% on the 
Southwestern Divisions, and the 
entire interest on the 44s, 1960. 

The total of fixed charges and 
contingent interest will initially 
be in the neighborhood of $26,- 
400,000. So long as such charges 
shall remain at or above $22,000,- 
000 per annum the plan calls for 
a sinking fund, in addition to the 
senior sinking fund mentioned 
above, equivalent to 50% of net 
income after all fixed and con- 
tingent charges. When fixed 
charges and contingent interest 
have been reduced below $22,- 
000,000 this sinking fund need not 
exceed $750,000 a year. So long 
as fixed charges and contingent 
interest remain at or above $20,- 
000,000 there will remain in force 
a restriction on dividend pay- 
ments. Any dividend paid will 
have to be matched by an equa! 
amount applied to a sinking fund 
in addition to the two sinking 
funds mentioned above. 


The plan is considered as put- 
ting the road in a position vir- 
tually impervious to depression 
conditions as fixed charges will 
be well within indicated earning 
power of the property under vir- 
tually any conceivable conditions. 
Also, even in normal business 
cycles the company should have 
little difficulty in covering the 
secured contingent interest. It is 
likely that unsecured contingent 
interest will be covered: only in 
years of prosperity. The stocks 
appear far removed from effec- 
tive earnings. Feasible refund- 
ing operations might bring the 
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Holland and the 


Problem of 


“Capital in Circulation”’ 


(Continued from page 1495) 


which is specifically Netherlands, 
The main purpose of the meas- 
ures I had to take in the fall of 
1945 to stabilize the monetary 
situation in Holland, was to re- 
store the normal circulation of 
currency. It was a purely mone- 
tary operation, which aimed at 
restoring the equilibrium  be- 
tween the volume of money and 
the volume of goods. The blocked 
balances are proof that this has 
taken place. 

From this point of view the 
money purge did not seem to im- 
plicate interference with ‘capital 
transactions. However, such in- 
terference seemed inevitable in 
order to assure the success of the 
money purge. 

In the first place .certain pri- 
vate assets were cashed after the 
date of the money purge, (Sept. 
26, 1945) such as old. checks and 
drafts, interest and. dividend 
coupons and treasury bonds. In 
order to prevent evasions and 
frauds, it was stipulated that the 
money proceeds after Sept. 26, 
1945, from these assets would 
have to be credited on blocked 
account, but under certain con- 
ditions could be reinvested. Thus, 
interference with capital trans- 
actions was a logical consequence 
of the money purge. 


Internal Capital Movements . 


There is a more profound rea- 
son which makes it necessary for 
the Netherlands Government to 
carefully consider’ interference 
with internal capital movements. 
Financing our reconstruction in 
the coming years will originate 
from two principal sources: im- 
ports of foreign capital and sav- 
ings out of current Dutch in- 
comes. The use of old savings 
and the urge to spend capital 
freely have to be opposed by 
keeping strictly under control all 
possibilities of free and easy 
spending. Some system of forced 
saving, even though it may have 
some disadvantages, may be 
necessary in order to avoid infla- 
tion as a means of financing our 
reconstruction. Therefore, a com- 
pletely free capital is impossible 
at the present time, and some de- 
gree of control is inevitable. 

The situation at the Amster- 


dam stock exchange can be 
summarized as follows: 
(a) ‘Trade in ordinary and 


mortgage bonds is allowed with 
free as well as with blocked ac- 
counts. The proceeds of a sale is 





total of fixed charges and con- 
tingent interest down to around 
$23,000,000 but the level of $20,- 
000,000 necessary to remove div- 
idend restrictions will piesum- 
ably have to wait on a umber 
of years of high earnings and 
consequent heavy sinking fund 
payments. With industrial strife 
delaying a general economic re- 
covery, the traditional lag in get- 
ting railroad expenses under con- 
trol, probable wage increases 
retroactive to the beginning of 
the year, and no rate relief likely 
until late in the year, it does not 
appear likely that 1946 will pro- 
vide any substantial amount for 
sinking funds. y 





however’ credited 
account; 

(b) Trade in stocks is not yet 
permitted. The acquisition of 
stocks out of free accounts will 
only be possible when more is 
known about their intrinsic v4l- 
ue, which is influenced by the 
indemnification of war damages, 
changes in the Dutch fiscal sys- 
tem, etc. , 

(c) Furthermore, decontrol of 
the stock exchange will have to 
wait until the present registration 
of securities is completed so that 
holders in good and in bad faith 
are duly separated, and until the 
present tendencies towards free 
spending have been diminished. 


on blocked 


Enforced Registration of 
Securities 


We will now consider the in- 
ternal capital in _ circulation, 
namely the registration of secur- 
ities. It is necessary for every 
legal or actual holder of a secur- 
ity to register it. The purpose of 
this is fourfold: 

(1) The restoration of the 
rights of former owners who have 
had their property illegally 
confiscated. If the securities can- 
not be returned to their rightful 
owners, an indemnification, par- 
tial or total, will be paid. 

(2) The second aspect is fiscal. 
Tax evaders can be overtaken. 
The registration also provides as 
broad as possible a basis for 
future taxes, of which a tax on 
personal wealth, a tax on the 
increase of personal wealth or a 
one-time capital levy will un- 
doubtedly be preponderant; 

(3) In the third place the reg- 
istration has a political purpose. 
The Netherlands Government 
will confiscate enemy and sim- 
ilar property (for example of per- 
sons who collaborated with the 
Germans). The registration will 
provide the data necessary for 
this confiscation, which will in- 
clude securities bought with 
monies earned on the black mar- 
ket; 

(4) Foreign Exchange control 
is the fourth aspect with which 
the registration is related. Neth- 
erlands owned foreign securities 
are an important part of the 
Dutch foreign exchange assets; 

Briefly, the registration of se- 
curities will have to lead to the 
following results: 

(1) Recognition “prima facie”’ 
of the present holder of a secur- 
ity, who has registered it; 

(2) Reinstatement of the 
rights of a former owner, who 
has lost his property in an illegal 
way, provided that certain condi- 
tions are fulfilled; 

(3) Confiscation by the Govern- 
ment of Dutch securities which 
have not been registered at all 
and those securities which are as- 
signed neither to the present 
owner nor to a former one. 

(4) Declaration of the Dutch 
stock of foreign securities. 

It necessarily follows that some 
measures regarding life insur- 
ance, mortgage loans, etc. as well 
as securities, had to be taken. 


German Reparations 
I now come to German repara- 
(Continued on page 1515) 
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_ (Continued from.page 1514) 
tions, which are, as we shall see, 
a mixed form of internal and ex- 
ternal capital movements. The 
Paris conference of November 
and December 1945, fixed the 
country quotas of the German 
reparations, provided for the re- 
turn of monetary gold, and es- 
tablished an inter-allied repara- 
tions agency in Brussels. It was 
also decided that each signatory 
country could dispose of the Ger- 
man assets according to its own 
procedure located within its jur- 
isdiction. The net income of those 
assets, i. e. after taxes and other 
deductions, will be considered as 
a collateral, which the country 
concerned can appropriate by 
preference, of course reducing 
thereby its share in the repara- 
tions. The principal reason for 
the seizure is to prevent the re- 
turn to German control of the as- 
sets in question. The term “Ger- 
man assets” was not defined in 
detail in the Paris Convention. 
However, it is specifically pro- 
vided that German assets include 
assets which, though in appear- 
ance not German, in reality are 
so. This affects property under a 
false name. Another stipulation 
goes still farther in the same 
general direction. It provides 
that the signatory countries will 
take the necessary measures (in 
so far as they have not yet done 
so) to cancel all transfers, since 
the German occupation or since 
the entry into the war of the 
country concerned, which result 
in the fraudulous withholding of 
German assets from the relative 
contro! regulations. 


External Capital Movement 


Finally, something should be 
said about the external aspects of 
the capital movements problem 
for the Netherlands. Holland has 
always had an important part in 
the share of the volume of inter- 
national capital movements. I 
only recall the great significance 
of Amsterdam before the war as 
a center of internationa] finance 
and the fact that since early 
times Holland has been a net ex- 
porter of capital. 

Let me go into some detail on 
both points. 

The position of Amsterdam as 
an international centre is backed 
by a long historical growth. In 
the 17th century Amsterdam was 
the largest merchant town of the 
world and the cradle of modern 
techniques of international mone- 
tary transactions, such as the 
credit line and floating of inter- 
national loans. Just as in North- 
ern Italy during the Middle Ages 
and in London a hundred years 
jater, financial activity in Am- 
sterdam found its origin in com- 
mercial activity and the mer- 
chants turned bankers. From ap- 
proximately 1600 until about 1800, 
Amsterdam was the only interna- 
tional financial centre. As early 
as 1609, The Amsterdam Ex- 
change Bank was founded and 
practically all Western European 
traders financed their trans- 
actions by “bank-florins.”’ A cen- 
tury later Amsterdam started ac- 
cepting drafts for foreign ac- 
count. In the 18th century Am- 
sterdam continued to be the most 
important centre for international 
loans. London took over this role 
after the Napoleonic wars, but 
until World War II Amsterdam 
continued to rate after London 
and New York. 


~“In"1855 the number of foreign 
securities quoted in Amsterdam 


| was 71. During the period 1883- 


1886 the total valwe of Dutch se- 
‘curities was 1,200,000,000 guilders, 
and of foreign securities 2,200,- 
From 1910 till 
1914 the value of foreign secur- 
ities still exceeded that of do- 
mestic securities by 10%. During 
the do- 
mestic securities market gained 
more significance owing to the 
concentration of the banking sys- 
tem and the industrialization of 
the country. eS ae 

During and after World War I 
much foreign capital_found—its 


way to Holland, especially that 
of Central-European origin. Am- 
sterdam thus became one of the 
largest foreign exchange markets 
of Europe. 

Turning to the role of Amster- 
dam as a capital exporting coun- 
try, may I cite some facts of the 
financial history of your own 
country? 


One need not mention the well- 
known stories of New York, the 
17th century name of which was 
New Amsterdam, or of Staten Is- 
land, at that time a plantation of 
an Amsterdam burgomaster. But 
what should be mentioned is the 
fact, that in 1626 the peninsula 
of Manhattan was bought by 
Dutch traders from the Indians 
for commodities amounting to 
$24.00. However, obtaining Man- 
hattan was easier than keeping it, 
and as a Minister of Finance I 
can only regret that Holland no 
longer possesses Manhattan; if 
such was the case, we could mort- 
gage it. 

After the disappearance of 
“New Netherland” in 1674 the 





} 
financial relations between our 


two ‘countries remained slumber- 
ing until the time of your war of 
Liberation. France and the 
Netherlands, at that time prob- 
ably the world’s richest country, 
loaned at the request of Congress 
considerable amounts to the 
young independent states. These 
loans played an important role in 
getting the States through the 
first difficult years, especially 
during which time its Treasury 
was often in a critical condition. 
It is no exaggeration to say that 
trom a tinancial point of view 
Holland not only was at the cra- 
dle of the American nation, but 
also nursed the baby. Holland 
continued following the steps of 
the healthy youngster who so 
quickly developed into a giant. 
At nearly every phase of this de- 
velopment Dutch funds took an 
active part. 


According to Federal Reserve 
Board statistics, all foreign- 
owned assets in the United States 
amounted in 1939 to $5,215 mil- 
lions. 





$1,635 millions or 31.4%, Canada 
came second with $1,060 millions 
or 20.3% and Holland came third 
with $850 millions or 163%. I 
would emphasize that this high 
figure is not just “fly by night,” 
but the fruit of centuries’ accu- 
mulation, not by speculating, but 
by saving and investing. On the 
other hand I am glad to acknowl- 
edge the numerous American in- 
vestments in Holland, and the 
Dutch East and West Indies. Hol- 
land, in the past an important 
purchaser of American cars, has 
within its boundaries a subsidiary 
of the Ford Motor Company. One 
of the largest American oil com- 
panies has a big refinery on the 
island of Aruba in the Dutch 
West Indies. Your aluminum in- 
dustry has important bauxite con- 
cessions in Surinam. In the East 
Indies, especially on 


your rubber companies have large 
plantations and the largest rub- 
ber plantation of the island is 





of your oil companies on Java, 
Sumatra and Borneo. Equally 
important is the efficient cooper- 
ation with Dutch companies on 
Dutch New Guinea. The Ameri- 
can industries on Java (a tire 
plant and an assembling factory) 
have been very much welcomed. 

As a result of its export of cap- 
ital, Holland was in a position to 
finance a net balance of imports. 
The receipts on the balance of 
payments, consisting of revenues 
from capital, service and espe- 
cially shipping transactions, and 
from commodity exports left 


‘nearly always a net balance over 
‘the total amount required for 


payments to other countries. The 
war has radically changed this 
situation. The extensive devasta- 
tion of Dutch production, in the 


‘industrial as well as in the agri- 
Sumatra, | eyltural sector, has put our co 
try under difficulties which might 


‘seem almost unsurmountable. I 
cite the complete absence of raw 


American property. Perhaps more | materials and the lack of indus- 


England came first with | important still, are the interests | 


(Continued on page 1516) 























SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 


Invitation for Bids 


for 


$25,000,000 First Mortgage 


Southern Pacific Railroad Company, hereinafter called the ‘“‘Railroad Com- 
pany,’’ hereby requests bids for i 


9 $25,000,000, principal amount, First Mortgage Bonds, Series G (herein- 
after called the ‘‘Bonds of Series G’’), to be dated January 1, 1946; to mature 
January 1, 1961; to bear interest (payable semi-annually on Janu 1 and 
July -1 of each year) at a rate (which must be a multiple of Ygth of 1%) to 
be named by the accepted bidder; and to be secured by the Railroad Com- 
pany’s First Mortgage, dated as of July 1, 1945, as supplemented by First, 
Second and Third Supplemental Indentures, each dated as of January 1, 1946 
(hereinafter called the ‘‘First Mortgage’), to The Chase National Bank of 
the City of New York, as Trustee. 


The Bonds of Series G will be guaranteed unconditionally as to both principal 
and interest by endorsement by Southern Pacific Company. 


The Bonds of Series G will be issued as coupon bonds in the denomination of 
$1,000, or as fully registered. bonds.in denominations set forth in the draft of the 
Circular hereinafter mentioned. They will be redeemable at the option of the 
Railroad Company, as a whole, or in part by lot, at any time, on not Jess than 
60 days’ published notice, at prices determined in accordance with the formula 
applying to optional redemption set forth in the draft of the Circular. 


Pursuant to the First, Second and Third Supplemental Indentures to the First 
Mortgage, the Railroad Company will pay to the Trustee on or before July Ist 
in each year, beginning on July 1, 1951, as a Sinking Fund by which the Bonds 
of Series G and bonds of other series issued under the First Mortgage may be 
retired, (a) a sum equal to one per cent. of the principal amount of Bonds of 
Series E, Bonds of Series F and Bonds of. Series G, theretofore authenticated 
and delivered under the First Mortgage,.as supplemented by the First, Second 
and Third Supplemental Indentures, less (i).the principal amount of Bonds of 
Series E, Bonds of Series F and Bonds of Series G, theretofore surrendered 
to the Trustee and cancelled, except Bonds of Series E, Bonds of Series F and 
Bonds of Series G retired through any, sinking fund for bonds issued under the 
First Mortgage, and (ii) the principal amount of Bonds of Series E, Bonds of 
Series. F and Bonds of Series G which shall have matured or which the Railroad 
Company shall have called for redemption, otherwise than through the operation 
of any sinking fund for bonds issued under the First Mortgage, but which shall 
not have been presented for payment, or (b) a sum equal to the amount avail- 
able therefor out of the net-income of the Railroad Company for the preceding 
calendar year in accordance with the provisions of the following paragraph, 
whichever sum is less. The First Mortgage provides that, if the lease of the 
Railroad Company’s railroad properties by Southern Pacific Company should be 
amended (other than the renewal or extension thereof on the same terms), or a 
new lease entered into, which would result in reducing the net income of the 
Railroad Company below what it would have had if no such amendment: had 
been made, or new lease entered into, the annual payment into this Sinking 
Fund will be the amount specified in (a) above. 


In case the net income of the Railroad Company for any calendar year shall 
be insufficient to provide for the maximum sinking fund payments required to 
be made on the next succeeding July 1 in respect of this Sinking Fund and the 
maximum sinking fund payments required to be made on the next succeeding 
July 1 in respect of the sinking funds for bonds of all series then outstanding 
which, under the provisions of the First Mortgage and the provisions of such 
bonds, rank pari passu with this Sinking Fund,.the amount of net income avail- 
able for such sinking funds shall be prorated among the sinking funds for such 
series of bonds, respectively, in proportion to the maximum amounts which 
would be payable into such sinking funds, respectively, on such. July 1 if the net 
income of the Railroad Company for such calendar year had been sufficient to 
make such maximum payments. The amount to be paid into this Sinking Fund 
in any year may be increased to the extent. provided in any supplemental inden- 
tures creating other series of bonds, but the principal amount of Bonds of Series 
G to be redeemed in any one year out of this Sinking Fund shall in no event 
exceed the principal amount of such Bonds, which, at the Sinking Fund redemp- 
tion price applicable to such year, can be redeemed with the moneys payable 
for such year into the Sinking Fund on account of Bonds of Series G. 


No payment into this Sinking Fund on account of Bonds of Series G shall be 
required in any year if prior to July 1 in such year all of the Bonds of Series G 
shall have been retired or shall have matured or been called for redemption but 
not been presented for payment. i ; 


Payments into this Sinking Fund may be made at the option of the Railroad 
Company either in cash or in bonds of any series issued at any time under the 
First Mortgage, other than Bonds of Series D, at.the principal amount thereof, 
or partly in cash and partly in such bonds. AJi moneys paid to the Trustee for 
this Sinking Fund shall be applied by it to the purchase of bonds of any series 
issh@d at) any time under the First Mortgage, other than Bonds of Series D, as 
thé Railroad Company may instruct, at private’sale or in the open market, but at 
a cost (exclusive of accrued interest, brokerage charges and other expenses) not 
exceeding the respective sinking fund redemption prices for such bonds, on the 
date of such purchase, or, if not redeemable for sinking fund, the respective 
optional redemption prices of such bonds on the date of such purchase, or, if 
aot redeemable, the principal amount thereof. Except as otherwise provided in 
the First, Second and Third Supplemental Indentures, the Railroad Company 
may, at any time, beginning July 1, 1951, call for redemption for this Sinking 
Fund an amount of Bonds of Series G,' or bonds of any séries, issued under the 
First Mortgage, which are redeemable for this Sinking Fund, or some of each, 
up to the amount which will exhaust the moneys then in this Sinking Fund. All 
bonds delivered to the Trustee on account of this Sinking Fund or purchased or 
redeemed by the application of moneys in this Sinking Fund, shall be cancelled 
and no bonds shall be issued in lieu thereof. 


March 14, 1946 





% Bonds, Series G. 


The issuance of the Bonds of Series G and the sale of $25,000,000, principal 
amount, of the Bonds of Series G, and the guaranty thereof, require authorization 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Acceptance of any bid will be subject 
to and contingent upon obtaining such authorization. 

The proceeds of the sale of the First Mortgage Bonds, Series G, will be applied 
to the retirement or redemption of the Railroad Company’s First Te 
Bonds, Series A, due January 1, 1961, of which there are now $25,000, 
principal amount, outstanding in the hands of the public. There are also 
$50,000,000, principal amount, First Mortgage Bonds, Series E, due January 
1, 1986, and $50,000,000, principal amount, First Mortgage Bonds, Series F, 
due January 1, 1996, issued and outstanding im the hands of the public, and 
$25,000,000, principal amount, First Mortgage Bonds, Series D, due January 
1, 1996, owned by Southern Pacific Company; all of which are guaranteed as to 
principal and interest by Southern Pacific Company. The above-mentioned 
$50,000,000, principal amount, First Mortgage Bonds, Series E, due January 
1, 1986, were issued to refund a like principal amount of First Mortgage Fonds, 
Series B, due January 1, 1986, which are being called for redemption on May 
1, 1946, and the above-mentioned $50,000,000, principal amount, First Mort- 
gage Bonds, Series F, due January 1, 1996, were issued to refund a like prin- 
cipal amount of First Mortgage Bonds, Series C, due January 1, 1996, which 
are being called for redemption on May 15, 1946, 

The Railroad Company invites bids for the purchase of not less than the entire 
issue of the Bonds of Series G. Bids may be made by a single bidder or by a 
group of bidders. If a bid is signed by a representative on behalf of a group of 
bidders, each bidder makes the representative the bidder’s agent, duly author- 
ized to bid, to improve or vary the bid, to receive acceptance or refusal thereof, 
to receive notice of closing, to accept delivery of the Bonds and generally to 
represent, act for and bind the buyer in respect to the bid, its acceptance, refusal, 
improvement, variance or performance, and the representative warrants that he 
has such authority. Each bid must name a specified price, plus accrued interest 
from January 1, 1946, to the date of delivery. No bid stating a price of less than 
98% of the principal amount of the Bonds of Series G, plus accrued interest, 
will pe considered. As stated in the Form of Bid accomparying the Request for 
Bids, bearing even date herewith, the obligations of the several members of a 
group of bidders shall be several and not joint. All bids must be submitted in 
duplicate on the said Form of Bid, which, together with the draft of Circular 
setting forth information concerning the Railroad Company and the Bonds, is 
being distributed to persons of whom the Railroad Company has knowledge as 
being possibly interested in the purchase of the Bonds. Copies of the draft of 
Circular may be obtained from the undersigned in reasonable quantities upon 
request. 

Bids must be enclosed with accompanying papers in a plain envelope, securely 
sealed, bearing no indication of the name of the bidder or bidders or the amount 
of the bid, marked ‘“‘Bid for Southern Pacific Railroad Company First Mortgage 
Bonds, Series G,”’ and addressed to Mr. J. A. Siripson, Treasurer, Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company, Suite 2117, 165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. All bids 
must be received at that office om or before 12 o’cleck Noon, Eastern Standard 
Time, on March 25, 1946. Bids so received wiil be opened by an authorized 
officer oi the Railroad Company, at said office promptly after 12 o’clock Noon, 
Eastern Standard Time, on said date. Each bidder may attend the opening of 
the bids in person or by a duly authorized representative. Each bid must be 
accompanied by certified or bank cashier’s check in New. York Clearing House 
funds, for $500,000, payable to the order of Southern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, such checks to be returned except to the accepted bidder. The deposit so 
made by the accepted bidder, or group of bidders, will be applied, to the extent 
provided in said Form of Bid, om the purchase price of the Bonds. No interest 
will be allowed on the amounts of checks furnished by bidders. 

The Railroad Company may accept the bid deemed by it to be most advan- 
tageous, but reserves the right to reject amy and all bids. Unless the Railroad 
Company shall reject all bids, notice of acceptance of the most favorable bid, 
subject to the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission, will be given 
orally, or by telephone or telegraph, to the successful bidder or to the represen- 
tative or representatives of the successful bidder not later than one o’clock P. M., 
Eastern Standard Time, on March 26, 1946, and all bids shall be irrevocable 
until that time. Any bid not accepted at such time will be deemed to have been 
rejected. The determination of the most favorable bid will be made on the basis 
of the lowest net interest cost, arrived at by computing at the rate named in each 
bid, interest for the term of the Bonds of Series G on the full principal amount 
and deducting therefrom the premium, if any, or adding thereto the discount, if 
any, resulting from the price named in such bid. 

The successful bidder or group of bidders wili be furnished with a favorable 
opinion of Messrs. Cravath, Swaine & Moore as to the validity of the First Mort 
gage as supplemented by the First, Second and Third Supplemental Indentures 
thereto, of the Bonds of Series G and of the guaranty thereof, ond Aha iccte. 
ful bidder or bidders shall have no right to refuse to purchase the nds of 
Series G on the basis of any questions as to such validity if such favorable 
opinion shal! be furnished. ‘ 

A copy of a draft of the Third Supplemental Indenture and a copy of the 
First Mortgage as heretofore supplemented (to which reference is made for a 
more complete description of the terms of the Bonds and the rights cf the 
helders thereof), a Copy of a draft of the Agreement between Southern Pacific 
Company and the Trustee under the First Mortgage providing for the guaranty 
of the Bonds of Series G, and a copy of the application to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and accompanying exhibits are available for inspection at the 
office of the undersigned, Suite 2117, 165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y., and 
at the office of the Trustee, The Chase National Bank of the City of New York, 
11 Broad Street, New York 15, N. Y., and at the office of the Assistant Treasurer 
of the Railroad Company, Room 654, 65 Market Street, San Francisco 5, Cali- 
fornia. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 
By J. A. SIMPSON, Treasurer 
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Holland and The Problem of 
“Capital in Circulation’ 


(Continued from page 1515) 


trial equipment, including in 
Many cases simple tools. Our 
production can only gain momen- 
tum by purchasés abroad of the 
by far largest part of the raw 
materials*and other capital goods 
needed. In normal times the fi- 
nancing of similar purchases was 
no problem for Holland. How- 
ever, commodity exports and 
shipping activities recover only 
slowly. Exports largely depend 
on preceding imports of raw 
materials and equipment. Hol- 
land is faced with the problem of 
how to pay for these imports now 
necessary. Two possible sources 
can be noted: first the revenues 
of Dutch investments abroad or 
the principals themselves, second- 
ly foreign credits and loans. So 
far we have only used the second 
source, for several reasons. 


Release of Dutch Foreign Assets 


Immediately after the invasion 
of Holland, on May 24, 1940, the 
Netherlands Government in Lon- 
d6n issued a decree blocking all 
transactions in Dutch assets 
abroad; so as to prevent their seiz- 
ufe by the enemy. However, 
simultaneously these assets were 
affected by the autonomous meas- 
ures of several allied governments, 
with the same purpose. Conse- 
quently it was not possible dur- 
ing the war to use the revenues of 
our assets for our purchases. Once 
the hostilities ended and our coun- 
try liberated, the NetherlandsGov- 
efnment immediately started nego- 
tiations to obtain the unfreezing 
of our assets, including current 
bank accounts. This unfreezing 
réquired the fulfillment of several 
conditions, partially of juridical 
eharacter. It was necessary to 
guarantee that no unfrozen assets 
would fall into the hands of per- 
sons or firms, which, though for- 
Mally legal owners, must be desti- 
tuted of their rights because of 
their attitude during the occupa- 
tion of their nationality. The 
sifting of all assets is in the inter- 
est of Holland as well as of the 
whfreezing country, which wishes 
tosee the purposes of its blockading 
Measures implemented by ade- 
quate action on our part. 


Negotiations with the United 
State Government have led, in 
January, to the gradual unfreez- 
ing of our assets in this country. 
Nevertheless, the Netherlands 
Government can only use its long- 
térm assets abroad for the financ- 
ing of the Dutch reconstruction if 
no other solution can be found 
for the obvious reason, that these 
assets have always been one of 
the principal sources of balance of 
payment equilibrium. 








Foreign Credits Needed 


At the present time, with ex- 
ports severely limited as a result 
of five years of German occupa- 
tion and devastation, and the need 
for imports at an all-time high, 
we cannot afford to do without 
our assets abroad. It follows that 
after the unfreezing we still have 
need of credit from the United 
States. Apart from the purchases 
of consumers’ goods, this credit 
would have an interim character, 
namely to link the acquisition of 
raw materials and equipment with 
the ensuing commodity exports. 
This leads to a conclusion as to 
the duration of the loans, which 
will have to be extended until the 
equilibrium of our balance of pay- 
ments is restored. Our initial 
credit agreements have originated 
in Government initiative, but it is 
intended to have our private en- 
terprise assume these tasks as 
quickly as possible. Our Govern- 
ment’s task will then be mainly 
restricted to the supervision of 
credits, as they are only to be 
negotiated if they can be paid 
within a definite period. Needless 
to say the same standards are be- 
ing observed in the credits obtain- 
ed by our Government. 


The development of the rela- 
tions between our countries of 
which I gave a broad outline, is 
sound and the fruit of mutual con- 
fidence and goodwill, which seems 
to promise the best results for 
the future. The sufferings of my 
country under the German op- 
pression are known to you. The 
country, which through the ages 
has been a creditor of the United 
States, is now badly impoverished 
and has been retarded ten or more 
years in its economic strength. 
However, we still have important 
assets. Our will to recover, plus 
our good name, esteem and the 
friendships which we have made 
all over the world, will surely en- 
able us to succeed. 


As I said, the relations between 
your country and mine have al- 
ways been more cordial than be- 
tween ordinary friends, with good 
reasons on both sides. The achieve- 
ments of the glorious American 
armed forces in Europe and in the 
Pacific have made a deep impres- 
sion on the people of the Nether- 
lands, and every Dutch heart is 
overwhelmed with gratitude for 
the liberation which we owe in 
such a great degree to the sacri- 
fices and efforts of your armed 
forces. We are also extremely 
thankful for the aid received from 
the American people after our 
liberation. 

_ Holland is now facing a situa- 
tion more difficult than it has 
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Declining Interest Rates and Inflation 


(Continued from page 1495) 
push.” It falls into five parts: 
(1) the movement of interest 
rates and prices during the war; 
(2) the movement of interest 
rates and prices since the end of 
the war; (3) expansion of the 
quantity of money and inflation; 
(4) declining interest rates ana 
the inflation of capital-asset val- 
ues; and (5) conclusions and rec- 
ommendations. 


i. The Movement of Interest 
Rates and Prices During the War 


Shortly after Pearl Harbor the 
Treasury decided to finance the 
war on the basis of a yield pat- 
tern running from *% of 1% for 
Treasury bills and % of 1% for 
9-12 month certificates up to 
242% for long-term Treasury 
bonds. This was roughly the pat- 
tern of rates then prevailing in 
the market, reflecting in a large 
measure the excess reserve posi- 
tion of the commercial banks 
since 1934 and their urge for 
liquidity. The Treasury at the 
same time announced its deter- 
mination to sell as large a part 
of its war debt as possible to 
nonbank investors, and to use the 
commercial banks in the role of 
residual financiers. The _ part 
played by the Federal Reserve 
System in war finance was two- 
fold, namely, (1) to insure that 
member banks always had enough 
reserves to act as residual finan- 
ciers, and (2) to stabilize the 
Government bond market. To ac- 
complish these functions the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks were directed 
to purchase Treasury bills from 
member banks at the pegged rate 
of % of 1%. Since these bills 
could be repurchased at the same 
rate by the member banks, they 
were the equivalent of cash re- 
serves. In addition, member banks 
were offered the inducement to 
discount other Government se- 
curities at the Federal Reserve 
Banks at a preferential’ rate of 
lo of 1%. 

The original yield pattern held 
quite well as long as investors 
doubted the power of Federal au- 
thorities to hold it and feared a 
collapse in longer-term Govern- 
ment security prices. As con- 
fidence grew, however, that the 
authorities could maintain the 
curve, investors, and particularly 
commercial banks, began to reach 
out for longer-term Government 
securities in order to bolster their 
earnings by obtaining higher 
yields and automatic capital 
gains growing out of “riding the 
yield curve.” Whenever the com- 
mercial banks needed reserves to 
cover deposit expansion and 
withdrawal of currency, they 
sold Treasury bills to their Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, as well as 
certificates of indebtedness. The 
“reaching-out” process became 
increasingly noticeable in late 
1944 and early 1945 and led to a 
sag in the yields of medium-term 
bank eligible securities. This 
sag was accentuated by virtue of 
the fact that eager bank-buying 
of medium-term securities coin- 
cided with a Treasury policy of 
eliminating new offerings . of 
bank-eligible. securities in that 
range. Toward the end of the war 
the decline began to spread to 
longer-term bank-ineligible is- 
sues. as nonbank. investors sold 





seen in a hundred years, a situa- 
tion in which she was placed 
through no fault of hers. The 
United States has been a loyal ally 
and has not spared any sacrifices, 
in human lives or in material re- 
sources, in the great struggle just 
finished. A Dutch proverb says: 
In times of distress you learn who 
are your real friends. Thus, in its 
battle for reconstruction which 
lies ahead, the people of the Neth- 
erlands lean heavily upon the 
country with which it is tied by 
century-long friendship, and re- 
lied upon the understanding and 
if possible the help of the Ameri- 
can people. 


‘their medium-term bank-eligible 


|issues to the banks and bid ac- 


tively for the longer-term higher- 
yielding governments. 


The general result of Treasury 
wartime reliance on the banks is 
a familiar one. From the begin- 
ning the sale of Government se- 
curities to commercial banks rep- 
resented a large source of Gov- 
ernment funds. During the early 
bond drives Government debt 
flowed into the banks directly as 
the Treasury offered securities to 
them, and indirectly as nonbank 
investors sold previously acquired 
holdings to the banks in order to 
participate in new offerings. In 
the later drives, with the elim- 
ination of commercial banks from 
the offerings, Government debt 
continued to gravitate indirectly 
into the banks via unloading by 
nonbank investors. From Decem- 
ber, 1941 through August, 1945 
commercial bank holdings of 
Government securities increased 
from $21.8 billion to $84.5 billion, 
and Reserve Bank holdings of 
Government debt rose from $2.2 
billion to $22.1 billion. During 
the same period the adjusted de- 
mand deposits of all commercial 
banks expanded from $39 billion 
to $74 billion, the bulk of which 
expansion was the product of 
monetizing the debt. 


The total demand deposits ad- 
justed and currency outside the 
banks increased from $48.6 billion 
in December, 1941 to $100 billion 
in August, 1945. Despite this 
prodigious growth in the money 
supply, the wholesale commodity 
price index rose only from an av- 
erage of 87.3 in 1941 to 105.7 in 
‘August, 1945, and the _ cost-of- 
living index rose from 105.2 to 
129.3. The increase in the money 
supply was largely offset by four 
factors: (1) the phenomenal ex- 
pansion of production, starting 
from the base of heavy unem- 
ployment of labor and equipment 
at the outset of war; (2) the need 
of business and individuals for 
more money as a result of the 
growing ‘national income; (3) the 
public’s tendency to hold larger 
cash balances because of such 
things as uncertainty, patriotic 
motives, etc.; and (4) the exist- 
ence of direct controls on prices 
via price ceilings, wage ceilings, 
rationing and priorities. 


Ill. The Movement of Interest 
Rates and Prices Since the End 
of the War 


The process which was operat- 
ing to depress bond yields during 
the war has been continuing in 
recent months. With the Treas- 
ury bill rate pegged at % of 1% 
and the yield on certificates of 
indebtedness held within narrow 
limits by reserve bank purchases, 
until the past few weeks com- 
mercial banks have been selling 
their certificates to the Federal 
and bidding strongly for longer- 
term securities. Aiding and abet- 
ting this process has been the 
Treasury policy of issuing cer- 
tificates to meet refunding and 
other needs. 

In recent months long-term 
Government bond yields have 
been falling rapidly. There are a 
number of reasons for this move- 
ment. As commercial banks have 
bid down the yields on bank- 
eligible Governments, nonbank 
investors have sold their bank- 
eligible holdings and have,:in- 


creased the burden of a on 
the long-term Government a he 
scramble for long-term 2'4siibe- 


came very acute early this year 
with the expectation of a \bal- 
anced budget and the prospect of 
a drying-up in the supply of 2's. 
Added to this has been the ap- 
parent Treasury intention of re- 
financing entirely in certificates. 
More than ever before both bank 
and nonbank investors have be- 
come confident that bond prices 
are on a “one-way street” and de- 
mand for medium and long-term 








Governments has been heavy as} 


a general rule. The result has 
been that the Treasury yield 
curve has pivoted down, especial- 
ly at the long-term end. This 
aownward movement in Govern- 
ment bond yields has spread, 
mcreover, into corporate and mu- 
nicipal bonds and into equities. 
More will be said about this ten- 
dency at a later point. 

The Treasury’s desire for lower 
interest rates has resulted in a 
continuing monetization of its 
debt since the end of the war. 
Evidence of this fact is that the 
Government security holdings of 
Federal Reserve Banks rose from 
$22,530,000,000 at the end of 
August, 1945 to $24,262,000,000 on 
Dec. 31, 1945. Since then they 
have fallen and reached $22,526,- 
000,000 on March 6. The Govern- 
ment security holdings of weekly 
reporting member banks in New 
York City and 100 other leading 
cities increased from $46,674,000,- 
000 on Aug. 31, 1945 to $49,231,- 
000,000 on March 6, 1946. Ad- 
justed demand deposits of all 
commercial banks rose from $74 
billion on Aug. 31, 1945 to $75.9 
billion on Dec. 31, 1945. 


It seems quite clear that falling 
interest :ates and monetization of 
the Federal debt have proceeded 
hand in hand. The instrument by 
means cf which interest rates 
have been kept low and driven 
even lower has been monetization 
of the debt. Ihe continuing mon- _ 
etization of the debt during the 
past several months has been un- 
sound because it has been adding 
to an already excess money sup- 
ply and has been exerting strong 
upward pressures on prices. Fur- 
thermore, declining interest rates 
nave led directly to rising prices 
of capital assets. Both of these 
avenues of inflation will be ex- 
amined in greater detail in the 
next two sections. 


IV. Expansion oc the Quantity 

of Money ai.d Inflation 

During the psa:t decade the 
conviction has gained strength 
among many economists that in- 
creases in the quantity of money 
have little effect upon the general 
price level. This explains why 
today so many economists are not 
particularly concerned over the 
fact that we are increasing an 
already excess money supply. 
Their reasoning is based on the 
experience of the Great Depres- 
sion during which our money 
supply expanded without infla- 
tionary consequences. They also 
point to the relatively minor 
price rise during the war in the 
face of an enormous growth in 
the supply of money. It is clear, 
however, that certain conditions 
existed during the depression and 
war period which made it pos- 
sible to expand the quantity of 
money without the inflationary 
consequences which might have 
been expected. During the de- 
pression the following factors off- 
set the increased money supply: 
(1) the existence of widespread 
unemployment of labor and 
equipment; (2) poor profit ex- 
pectations; (3) uncertainty on the 
part of business and individuals; 
and (4) low velocity of circula- 
tion of money. We have already 
noted that during. the war the 
only moderate rise in,,prices can 
be explained by, such, factors as 
the huge incréase in production 
and employment, thé’ neéd’ ‘for 
more money ata higher national 
income, the publie’s , desire,,for 
increased liquidity, and the ef- 
fective use of direct price con- 
trols. RY : 

It is perfectly clear that the 
conditions prevailing today make 
it unsafe to proceed further with 
an increase in the money supply. 
There is strong evidence that it 
is already far in excess of the 
public’s needs. The total liquid 
assets of business and individuals 
in December, 1939 stood at $65.1 
billion, or 92% of the 1939 na- 
tiorial income. By December, 1945 
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total liquid assets had reached 
$225.3 billion, or 135.3% of the 
1945 national income. The in- 
erease in the total liquid asset 
holdings of business and individ- 
uals as related to the current na- 
tional income from December, 
1939 to December, 1945 was 
47.2%. Similarly, breaking down 
the individual items in _ total 
liquid asset holdings of business 
and individuals as related to 
current national income from De- 
cember, 1939 to December, 1945, 
eurrency holdings increased 
91.4%, demand deposits 25.4%, 
and Government securities 218%. 
In addition to the excess money 
supply now held by business and 
individuals, employment and cur- 
rent income payments have re- 
mained at very high levels and 
are increasing. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics index of non- 
agricultural employment, which 
fell from 121.5 in August, 1945 
‘to 115.4 in October, rose to 116.5 
in December. The Commerce 
Department’s index of income 
payments fell slightly from 236 
in August to 229 in September, 
but then rose to 233.8 in De- 
wcember. On the other hand, the 
Federal Reserve index of indus- 
trial production fell from 186 in 
August to 164 in December. 
There are many indications that 
business and individuals are in 
the mood to spend their money. 
Department store sales have ex- 
panded sharply and stores are 
Striving desperately to maintain 
their stocks. Consumer credit in- 
creased by over a billion dollars 
from August to December, 1945. 
The figures on turnover of de- 
mand deposits show that the rate 


has been increasing in recent 
months. A _ noticeable increase 
has been occurring in the re- 


demption of war savings bonds. 
Despite the chilling effects of 
industrial disputes, the huge 
backlog of demand dammed up 
during the war has made labor 
and management confident that 
the economic future is bright. 
Entrepreneur and labor optimism 
exists as a genera! rule in place 
of the pessimism of the Thirties. 


Added to all these conditions 
which provide the basis for strong 
inflationary pressures, wartime 
rationing and priorities have gone 
by the board, and OPA is fight- 
ing what is probably a losing 
“battle of the bulge.” Nor should 
we forget that Federal taxes have 


already been cut in a_ period 
when high taxes are _ sorely 
needed. 


In view of the underlying con- 
ditions which prevail in our econ- 
omy today, the excess money sup- 
ply is exerting strong upward 
pressures on prices. Further mon- 
etization of the debt should be 
stopped immediately and a deter- 
mined effort should be made to 
mop up some of the excess supply 
of money. More will be said on 
this point in recommendations at 
the end of the paper. 


Before leaving the subject of 
the quantity of. money and in- 
flation, it should be noted that 
many economists who shy away 
from using quantitative monetary 


controls at the present time either 
ignore the existence of strong 
inflationary pressures or think of 
them as,merely a very temporary 
problem which: expanding pro- 
‘duction will quickly solve. As- 
‘SuMing the Validity of the stag- 
mation, thesis, they anticipate, that 
our majorieconomic problem will 
‘soon again be deflation and un- 
employment. This reasoning flies 
in the face of a large amount of 
evidence concerning deferred 
business and individual demands 
which promise to maintain in- 
vestment and consumption ex- 
penditures at record levels for the 
mext few years at least. Our econ- 
omy, therefore, can be _ very 
“tight” for a considerable period 


and may very well..be one in 





> 


which changes in the quantity of they have contributed to a great | tificate rate in the face of recent 
money can have a very important |expansion of our money supply | British and Canadian action in 


influence on price levels. 


V. Declining Interest Rates and 
the Inflation of Capital-Asset 
Values 


The relationship between fall-|! 


ing interest rates and inflation of 
capital-asset values is direct and 
clear-cut. As yields on medium 
and long-term Government secur- 
ities have slumped under the 
forces described earlier, both 
bank and nonbank investors have 
sought higher-yielding corporate 
and State and municipal bonds. 
As the prices of the best of these 
bonds have risen and their yields 
have fallen, the demand has spill- 
ed over into low-grade corporate 
securities and preferred stocks, 
driving up their prices. Declining 
bond yields, moreover, have 
caused demand to. shift into 
equities and real-estate and are 
an important factor in the price 
rises in these areas. There is no 
need to cite figures. The spread- 


ing price rise in bonds, stocks, 
and real-estate is familiar to 
everyone. 


In the American pattern of life 
a boom in the securities market 
generates inflationary psychology 
not only in financiers on Wall 
Street but in the average man on 
Maple Street. It is a well-recog- 
nized force leading to a higher 
rate of consumer expenditures. 
This is a dangerous process, espe- 
cially when the average person is 
already loaded with purchasing 
power and is searching frantically 
for scarce things to buy. 


Vi. Conclusions and 
Recommendations 


The conclusions of this paper 


are that declining interest rates 
have been a significant source of 
inflationary pressures because (1) 





by increasing bank credit, and 


in securities and_ real-estate 
markets. For these reasons sound 
public policy requires the sta- 
bilization of bond yields. It also 
necessitates an end to monetiza- 


ginning of demonetization. 
means for accomplishing 
objectives are not easy to sug- 
gest. In general, The Treasury 
and Federal Reserve cannot take 
precipitate action under existing 
circumstances. Rather, in what- 
ever action they do take, extreme 
caution should be exercised. The 
authorities should keep clearly in 
mind the fact that commercial 
bank purchases of long-term 
Governments have been promoted 
by the general conviction (in no 
way discouraged by the Treas- 
ury) that Government security 
prices are on a “one-way street.” 
It is very likely that without pos- 
itive action the authorities could 
do much to stabilize the bond 
market merely by properly timed 
indications of intention, either 
explicit or implicit, designed to 
throw a little uncertainty into the 
minds of investors concerning the 
future of Government bond 
prices. 


More specifically, I submit the 
following tentative recommenda- 
tions: 


1. The rate at which member 
banks discount their short-term 
Governments at the Federal 
should be raised to a full 1%. 
There is no longer any sound 
reason for special encouragement 
to borrowing at the Federal. 


2. The Federal Reserve au- 
thorities should take whatever 
action is necessary to hold the 
certificate rate firm. The Treas- 
ury decision to retain the % cer- 


The 


|employed 
tion of the public debt and a be- | 


these | beginning in paying down its debt 





lowering similar short-term rates 
(2) they lead directly to inflation | 


is commendable. In the event 
that heavy commercial bank pur- 


| chases of long-term Governments 
i'should be resumed, a 


moderate 
rise in short-term rates might be 
to discourage the 
reaching-out by banks. 

3. The Treasury has made a 


by employing its large cash bal- 
ance. This appears to be a sound 
policy in view of the fact that 
a very large part of the securities 


being retired are held by com- 


mercial banks and Federal Re- 
serve Banks. It now appears that 
there will be little need for 
Treasury borrowing for some 
time. When the need to borrow 
for refunding purposes does arise, 
the process of funding a consid- 
erable part of the floating debt 
should be started. To this end, 
long-term 2'%s should be offered 
at regular intervals. Savings in- 
stitutions would provide a large 
market for these securities. Part 
of this funding operation should 
also be a determined effort to get 
a sizable portion of the debt out 
of the banks into the hands of 
the general public holding sur- 
plus money. This is admittedly 
easier said than done. Contrary 
to a generally accepted belief, 
higher long-term interest rates 
will probably not induce much 
additional bond purchasing by 
the general public. High-powered 
advertising and “fancy-wrap- 
ping” devices are needed to do 
the trick. 

4. The probable return flow of 
currency out of circulation and 
similarly probable inflow of gold 
should not be permitted to build 
up excess bank reserves. Instead, 
the authorities should take action 
to reduce excess reserves. 





In conclusion, monetary con- 


‘trols alone will not do the job of 


curbing price inflation. Along 
with increased production, fiscal 


/action, and price and wage ceil- 


ings, however, they can play a 
very important role in staving off 
inflation. 





|New York Stock Exchange 


Weekly Firm Changes 

The New York Stock Exchange 
has announced the following firm 
changes: 

Privilege of Adrian A. Bendis 
to act as alternate on the floor of 
the Exchange for Harold Elias- 
berg of Ralph E. Samuel & Co. 
was withdrawn March 14th. 

Application of Scheffmeyer & 
Co. to admit Edwin S. McKinney, 
Eva M. McKinney and Louise T. 
McKinney as limited partners has 
been withdrawn. 

Irving Blumenthal, member of 
the Exchange, died on March 13th. 


John S. Jenks Dead 
John Story Jenks died at his 
home in Chestnut Hill, Pennsy!- 
vania, after a brief illness. Be 
was sixty-nine, 


Mr. Jenks began his business 
career with the Girard Trust Com- 
pany, resigning in 1899 to become 
a partner in Edward B. Smith & 
Co., where he remained until 1908. 
He then became a partner im 
Bertron, Griscom & Jenks. Mr. 
Jenks was a director of many in- 
surance and industrial companies. 








Thomas In Rochester | 
ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Sherman 


| A. Thomas is dealing in securities 


from offices in the Powers Build- 
ing. 
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Incorporated 


March 21, 1946. 








BLYTH & CO., INC. 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 


This announcement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy the securities. The 
offering is made only by means of the Offering Circular which should 


be read prior to purchase of the Bonds, 


$75,000,000 


Great Northern Railway Company 


GENERAL MORTGAGE BONDS 


Dated January 1, 196 


Due January 1, as shown below 


Interest payable January 1 and July lin New York City 


The issue and sale of these Bonds are subject to authorization by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


$40,000,000-—23/,% Bonds, Series P, Due 1982—Price 101.14% 


$35,000,000—25,,% Bonds, Series Q, Due 2010—Price 96.25% 


(Plus accrued interest in each case) 





Copies of the Offering Circular may be obtained in any State in which this 
announcement is circulated from such of the undersigned as may legally é 
offer the Bonds in compliance with the securities laws of such state. — ee 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
| HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 


= \ 
GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 
MELLON SECURITIES CORPORATION 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
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Securities Salesman’s Corner 


By JOHN DUTTON 


Lessons are no always learned from books or from columns like 
this. Some of the best ideas are obtained as the result of plain old- 
fashioned trial and error. We learn best by doing. Here’s an inter- 
esting viewpoint on security merchandising we discovered last week 
while “doing.” sesh 

We were calling upon another dealer, trying to interest him in 
looking into a certain seasoned, over-the-counter stock which we 
now like. During the course of our conversation he remarked, “I 
think you’re right, ai least this stock looks more attractive to me 
than same of these new issues that are coming out today. Here at 
least you’ve got a company, with a pretty fair record of earnings, 
plus a management that seems to have had experience in weathering 
some bad.years and holding its own against competition; and besides 
there seems to be enough brick, mortar, machines, net quick, and 
orders on hand to justify the present capitalization and the current 
market valuation of the stock.” Our dealer friend then went into 
a dissertation upon what he thought of some of the present day crop 
of new issues and ended his remarks with the observation “that as 
far as he was concerned it was his opinion that many of the recent 
common stock underwritings were far too speculative for his con- 
servative clientele and that he didn’t want any part of them.” 


Then he gave us his method of procedure when it comes to new 
issues. This dealer, like many others, has made a practice of care- 
fully selecting the securities which he submits .to his customers. 
During the past two decades he has kept his clientele satisfied. That’s 
been a big order—to successfully maintain principal, and provide 
income, for a group of very different individuals, all with particular 
investment needs and problems; and during years of depression, 
regulation, and war. 


Each week he checks up on the new issues that have been an- 
nounced in the “Chrenicle,”’ or the various services. His first con- 
sideration in looking them over is not whether or not they are likely 
to be oversubscribed (most of them are), but whether or not these 
offerings represent intrinsic values. Will they be suitable for his 
clients, is the major test? If not he doesn’t give a rap if the issue 
looks like it will be oversbscribed a hundred times over. He said he 
wasn’t interested in EDUCATING HIS CUSTOMERS TO BECOME 
SHORT-TERM SPECULATORS BY OFFERING THEM SOME OP- 
PORTUNITIES AT FREE RIDING, WHEN ALL HIS LIFE HE HAD 
BEEN TRYING TO OPEN THEIR EYES, SO THAT THEY WOULD 
BE ABLE TO APPRECIATE THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN IN- 
VESTMENT AND CRAP SHOOTING. 


Of course, he explained, this meant that often times he could not 

pick and choose the issues that he liked, since he refused to allow 
his firm to become a dumping ground for all the trash, as well as the 
good stuff, that certain underwriting firms and groups have been 
pouring out during the past six months. But here was an advantage 
that he gained by so doing. He said, if he liked an issue he went 
out in the open market and bought it (if the price was not too high) 
and then he sold it to his customers as a value that was worth the 
money and suitable to their needs, and he didn’t give a rap as to 
whether or not they bought it a point or two higher than the original 
offering priee—-and they didn’t care either. As far as the free rides 
were concerned, he laughed and said, “sure we’ve taken plenty of 
them ourselves, with our own money and with our eyes wide open; 
and we've given some of the boys on the sales force a whack at a 
few of them. Of course, we all dump the junk just as soon as it 
looks like the ride is over.” “Did you ever stop to realize,” said he, 
“that the real good stuff is so much in demand that the little of it 
that you get, is hardly enough for your customers anyway, and the 
other stuff—well, let anybody that wants to fill up their customer’s 
lock boxes with it do so, and at their customer’s own risk.” 
‘ Seems to us this dealer knows what he is talking about. There 
is only one way to protect your customers—and that’s protect them. 
They can’t do it themselves through reading a prospectus—they don’t 
even understand why you have to send them one in the first place— 
and besides who wants to read all that junk—surely not an investor. 
But those of us who are selling securities SHOULD READ THEM, 
and after we finish with some of them we should raise our eyes to 
heaven and pray—someday we may be in need of those prayers. 
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New York Proposals for Preferred Stock Protection 


(Continued from page 1499) 
essarily complicated or if the vot- 
ing power is unnecessarily or in- 
equitably distributed. 

VI. Finally, an Act (S. I. 1759- 
Pt. 1945) amending Section 37 of 
the Stock Corporation Law in 
conformity with the provisions of 
the foregoing bills. 


Amendments Long Required 
An act to amend Section 11 has 


been long required. Curiously 
enough, some years ago, a legis- 
lative attempt was made to 


amend this section of the Stock 
Corporation Law from which 
springs the authority to issue pre- 
ferred and common _ corporate 
shares in the State of New York, 
to provide that no stock should 
be designated as “preferred” un- 
less it was accorded a prior pref- 
erence as to dividends and assets. 
By the time the suggested amend- 
ment came out of the Legislature 
it had been emasculated to read 
“no shares which are entitled 
preference on the distribution of 
dividends or of assets shall be 
designated as common stock or 
shares.” Obviously, this provision 
afforded the preferred  stock- 
holder no protection as against 
the corporate promoter. 


Just what has been needed in 
the New York statute for many 
years is some regulation and some 
restriction that would insure that 
the purchaser of preferred stock 
was getting a stock that had a real 
preference and that the term “pre- 
ferred” was not a mere euphem- 
ism designed to mislead the in- 
vestor. For these many years, no 
such provision has found its way 
into the New York State statutes 
and the present Hammer Bill is an 
attempt to define a _ preferred 
stock and to incorporate that 
definition into the law. It is an 
attempt to make the law accord 
with the present legitimate invest- 
ment practice. As is the case gen- 
erally with purchasers of »stock, 
they do not need protection 
against the honest investment 
banker. They and the honest in- 
vestment banker need protection, 
one from fraudulent sales and the 


other from fraudulent competi-’ 


tion, against the dishonest stock 
promoter. 


Ratio of Preferred Stock 


The proposed statutory provi- 

sion that a preferred stock shall 
really be a preferred stock is fur- 
nished by the provision that such 
stock shall have asset coverage of 
200% immediately after such is- 
suance. That means that not more 
than one-half of the capital of a 
newly organized corporation can 
be represented by preferred stock. 
In other words, a corporation that 
starts business with a capital of 
$100,000 may issue $50,000 of pre- 
ferred and $50,000 of common 
stock. The preferred then has an 
asset coverage of 200%. This is in 
line with prevailing legitimate in- 
vestment banker practice—a prac- 
tice that has been formulated and 
put into effect by those in Wall 
Street who know that the stability 
of their own future business and 
good will lies in the protection of 
the investor, for the future ad- 
vantage not only of the invest- 
ment house, the seller, or the pre- 
ferred stockholder as purchaser, 
but of the sponsored corporation 
itself. An analysis of sound pre- 
ferred stock offerings by legiti- 
mate Wall Street investment 
houses indicates that investment 
bankers’ voluntary preference 
limits preferred stock below the 
— permitted by the above stat- 
ute. 
_ It might be noted that presently 
in Florida and in Montana there 
are legislative provisions that the 
total amount of outstanding pre- 
ferred stock of a corporation shall 
not exceed two-thirds of the actu- 
al capital paid in, in cash or prop- 
erty. 

The Hammer Bill proposes that 
this initial ratio or coverage shall 
not be dissipated s t to 
organization by the declaration of 


[erally four quarterly periods. 


{there have been four quarterly 


common stock dividends except) 
that 50% of net current earnings 
may be so employed, provided 
that after the payment of such 
dividends, a coverage of not less 
than 150% may remain. Obviously 
if initial coverage protection 
should be afforded a preferred 
stock, that protection should not 
be vitiated by permitting subse- 
quent common stock dividends. 


Requirement of Cumulative 
Dividends 


The Hammer Bill provides that 
dividends on preferred stock shall 
be cumulative. This is hardly sub- 
ject to cavil. If the use of the 
term “preferred” is justified, it 
can be only by a real preference 
in dividends and distribution of 
earnings on dissolution. A non- 
cumulative dividend vitiates the 
use of the term “preferred” as 
does any qualification of the re- 
quirement. 


The final provision in this bill 
is that in the event of failure to 
pay one year’s preferred divi- 
dends, that preferred stock shall 
have voting power; that the vot- 
ing power shall be equitably and 
proportionately distributed and 
election of directors shall be by 
cumulative voting. These provi- 
sions tie in with the amendment 
to Section 55 of the Stock Cor- 
poration Law which provides that 
directors elected shall not have 
any interest or affiliation ad- 
verse to the interests of the pre- 
ferred shareholders, and in the 
event of disqualification shall be 
removable. Here again the Ham- 
mer Bill makes an effort to bring 
the law into line with sound pre- 
vailing security practice. 

An analysis of outstanding pre- 
ferred shares of sound companies 
indicates that a number of them 
grant the preferred stockholder a 
vote regardless of default. How- 
evér, the general practice of which 
the following are examples: Allis 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., A. M. Byers 
Go.; Consolidated Cigar Company, 
Diamond Match™Co., Endicott 
azaohnson Corp., Flintkote Co., Her- 
shey Chocolate Co., Jewel Tea Co., 
pfeilégheny Corp., United Dyewood 
Corp., grant a voté to the preferred 
stockholder once there is a de- 
‘fault for a specified period, gen- 


~(Coensequently, the provisions of 
"the Hammer Bill. providing for a 
rvote of the preferred proportion- 
até.to the amount of capital con- 
ktributed by the preferred, once 


‘defaults, is neither radical nor 
.i=However, there are examples to 
pe found of provision for the pre- 
ferred vote being nullified by 
eoramon stock management con- 
trol and it is for the proper pur- 
‘pose of preventing the right of 
preferred vote from becoming. a 
gesture that the Hammer bills in- 
clude the provisions for cumula- 
‘tive voting of a director who is 
not disqualified by common stock 
oer other interests from represent- 
ing. the preferred. It should be 
difficult to find fault with such a 
provision either from a standpoint 
‘of “principle or of practice. 


Patterned After Federal Laws 


Tt is to be noted that none of 
these provisions are novel; that 
none of them are untried, since 
these provisions of the Hammer 
bill_have bé€n modeled on simi- 
lar provisions in the Federal 
statutes. 

Chapter “X of the National 
Bankruptcy Act requires reorgan- 
ized corporations to include in 
their charters provisions against 
issuing non-voting stock and pro- 
viding for the fair and equitable 
distribution of votirig power. The 
Federal Investment Company Act 
of 1940 makes it unlawful for a 
closed-end investment company to 
to issue a S@nior stock unless it 
has an asset coverage of at least 
200%; restricts the payment of 
subordinate stock dividends un- 
‘less such coverage is maintained; 








requires cumulative dividends, a 


vote for preferred stock and re- 
quires that the preferred stock be 
permitted to elect at least two di- 
rectors at all times and in the 
event of two years’ default in div- 
idends, to elect a majority of the 
directors. The Public Utility Hold- 
ing Company Act likewise re- 
quires a fair and equitable distri- 
bution of the vote and in this re- 
spect follows the pattern set in the 
Anti-Trust Law. 


American Bar Association 
Proposals 


The new proposed’ Federal 
Corporation Act drafted by the 
Committee on Corporations, Bank- 
ruptcy and Mercantile Law Sec- 
tion, of the American Bar Associ- 
ation, and which is intended as a 
model in lieu of the outmoded 
uniform corporation act, provides 
for voting privilege for all stock, 
regardless of class, and for cumu- 
lative voting, and the report of the 
majority recommending that act 
suggests that preferred shares be 
given the right to elect a majority 
of the board of directors in the 
event that preferred dividends are — 
in arrears. 

Consequently, in the respects 
above stated, the Hammer bill has 
ample substantiation and respect- 
able authority and should find 
support from the reputable in- 
vestment houses in Wall Street 
that without requirement or sanc- 
tion of law conform to its provi- 
sions when putting out new se- 
curities, and which should wel- 
come the aid of the Legislature in 
policing the investment business. 


Preferred Stock and Change of 
Capital Structure 


The second important reform 
designed to be accomplished by 
this series of bills is to be found 
in the acts which propose amend- 
ments to Section 61 and 62 of the 
General Corporation Law. By the 
proposed new subdivision (c) in 
present Section 61 of the General 
Corporation Law it is provided 
that where preferred dividends 
are in default and the corpora- 
tion seeks to effect capital struc- 
ture changes which affect such 
past due dividends without mak- 
ing provision for full payment 
thereof, the Supreme Court shall 
have jurisdiction to determine the 
fairness, feasibility and equitable- 
ness of such proposed changes and 
of any amendments thereto pro- 
posed by the corporation or by 
not less than 1% of the preferred 
stockholders or by any preferred 
stockholder who shall have owned 
his stock for not less than six 
months. 


By the new Section 62-a, it is 
provided that when preferred 
stock has been in default for a 
period of not less than five 
years or for a_ period of 
not less than three years when 
the corporate structure is un- 
duly or unnecessarily compli- 
cated or if the voting power is un- 
necessarily or inequitably dis- 
tributed, the Supreme Court shall 
have jurisdiction to receive from 
not less than 1% of the preferred 
shareholders a plan for the recapi- 
talization, reorganization, dissolu- 
tion or liquidation of said corpor- 
ation and that after hearing, the 
court shall have power to require 
the corporation to take such steps — 
as may be necessary to eliminate 
the unnecessary complications, in 
the corporate structure, to distrib- 
ute the voting power fairly and 
equitably among the _ security 
holders and to compel corporate 
action to give effect thereto. 

Here again we find a crying , 
need for remedy which the bill is 
designed to supply. Lawyers and 
stockholders are familiar with 
existing situations where pre- 
ferred stock was issued either in . 
bad faith (as in the case of nu- 
merous utility companies during 
the °20s, where the preferred 
shareholders’ investment consti- 
tuted the entire investment and 
the common stock represented . 
mere water) or where the pre- 
ferred stock was issued in better ° 
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faith but with over-optimism that 
constituted an invitation to equal- 
ly dire results. 


In both of these contingencies, 
it has become common to find 
situations where, by reason of 
business losses, the © preferred 
stock has come to represent the 
entire equity capital of the cor- 
poration while, with the sole vote 
: residing in the common stock, the 
latter, representing no financial 
. equity, is vested with sole man- 
‘agement and entire control. 

Under these circumstances, ex- 
perience has demonstrated that 
. the preferred stockholders are and 
- have been helpless—so helpless 
that an intolerable continuance of 
default without remedy compels 
them to accept whatever plan of 
readjustment the common stock is 
prepared to offer. 


Buying in of Preferred Stock 


These situations have put a pre- 
mium on the corporate practice of 
buying in preferred stock at de- 
preciated prices without notice to 
the main body of preferred stock- 
holders and to the further abuse of 
such surreptitious purchases by 
officers and directors of the cor- 
poration. To meet this abuse, 
Senator Hammer has introduced 
the amendment to Section 69 of 
the Stock Corporation Law pro- 
viding that no corporation shall 
repurchase any shares of default- 
. ed preferred stock except after 30 
days notice of intention shall have 
been given by mail to all pre- 
ferred stockholders of record and 
public advertisement in at least 
one daily newspaper, the notice to 
state the amount available for 
such purchase or purchases and 
requiring that such purchases are 
not made in a manner or on a 
basi§ which unfairly discriminates 
against any preferred stockhold- 
ers but that the same be made 
pursuant to tenders after reason- 
able opportunity to submit tenders 
given to all preferred stockholders 
and likewise providing that no 
officer or director shall purchase 
any shares of preferred stock after 
such default except upon 30 days’ 
notice so given by mail, and in 
the event of violation, the corpo- 
ration should be entitled to re- 
purchase such stock at the price 
paid by such officer or director 
thereof. 


Reclassification of Preferred Stock 


The last half-dozen years have 
witnessed frequent corporate ef- 
forts to cancel past-due cumula- 
tive dividends on preferred stock 
by legal means. These corporate 
expedients have found a tortuous 
way through the courts. In New 
York the Court of Appeals found 
statutory authority lacking for 
the cancellation of this type of in- 
debtedness and the New York 
Legislature amended Section 36 of 
the Stock Corporation Law to per- 
mit two-thirds of the preferred 
shareholders to consent to reclas- 
sification of shares in such a way 
as to eliminate unpaid cumulative 
preferred dividends. The New 
York Supreme Court held tne 


4 


statute constitutional but pointed 
out that it was not passing upon 
the wisdom or fairness of the leg- 
islation and that short of unfair- 
ness tantamount to fraud, the 
courts could do nothing to pro- 
tect the vested right of the pre- 
ferred shareholder. To meet this 
situation in one of this series of 
bills, Senator Hammer undertakes 
to vest in the Supreme Court juris- 
diction to determine the fairness, 
feasibility and equitableness of 
any proposed recapitalization af- 
fecting past-due cumulative pre- 
ferred stock dividends. In the 
companion bill he vests in the Su- 
preme Court power, at the in- 
stance of the stockholder himself, 
to compel a fair, feasible and 
equitable reorganization plan in 
the event the preferred dividends 
have been in default for not less 
than five years or in the event ofa 
lesser period of three years, pro- 
vided the vote is unfairly distrib- 
uted, considering the financial in- 
vestment remaining in the com- 
pany of the respective classes of 
stock. 


Here again, precedent is found 
in Federal statutes for reliance 
upon our courts for supervision 
and control of reorganization 
plans, and we find ample prece- 
dent for concluding that such ju- 
dicial supervision breeds salutory 
consequences. Investors have wit- 
nessed a radical increase of values 
of utility securities largely due to 
the authority vested in the SEC to 
compel fair plans of reorganiza- 
tion of utility companies with pre- 
ferred dividends in default and 
SEC enforcement of its authority 
in the courts. They have wit- 
nessed many examples of healthy 
reorganization springing from the 
Federal courts’ exercising their 
powers to require fair, feasible 
and equitable plans of reorgani- 
zation under Chapter X of the 
Bankruptcy Act. 


Advantages of Amendments 


Wall Street has come to recog- 
nize not alone the effectiveness of 
such legislative provisions and 
their administration but the fi- 
nancial advantage to the corpora- 
tion itself, to the investors and 
their brokers and bankers spring- 
ing from judicially supervised re- 
organizations and_ recapitaliza- 
tions. In these respects, the Ham- 
mer bills seek to give the investor 
in securities of companies engaged 
in intrastate business some meas- 
ure of the control and protection 
that has been assured to them by 
Federal statutes. 


In his endeavor to strengthen 
the New York corporation law in 
these respects, Senator Hammer 
makes a substantial bid, in the 
only way that can properly be ef- 
fective, of increasing state control 
and decreasing the necessity of 
Federal control. He recognizes 
that New York is today the finan- 
cial center of the world; that the 
New York Legislature should lead 
the way in assuring investors pro- 
tection when purchasing and 





holding the preferred stocks of 
New York corporations. 








Lehigh Valley Coal Corporation 


Plan of Recapitalization 


The steps in the Plan of Recapitalization, dated December 31, 
1945, of Lehigh Valley Coal Corporation requiring stockholders’ 
action were approved by the stockholders on March 20, 1946. The 
Corporation has taken appropriate action to declare and make the 
Plan effective on March 30, 1946, : 
day on which holders of present Preferred Stock may deposit their 
stock under the provisions of the Plan. Only those holders of present 
Preferred Stock who have deposited’ their stock under the Plan on 
or before March 30, 1946, will be entitled to receive for each share 
of such stock so deposited one share of $3 First Preferred Stock, 
one share of $.50 Second Preferred Stock, one share of Common 


Stock and $7.50 in cash. 





March 21, 1946. 


Holders of Certificates of Deposit are requested to present their 
Certificates for exchange for the new stock certificates and cash 
’ promptly on and after Monday, April 1, 1946, at the office of either 
the New York Depositary (J. P. Morgan & Co. Incorporated) or 
the Philadelphia Depositary (Drexel & Co:). 


LEHIGH. VALLEY COAL CORPORATION 


and has fixed that date as the last 








By W. J. Burton, Secretary 








—— 





extravagant, wasteful, inefficient, 
and by its nature the instrument- 
ality of favoritism, tyranny, op- 
pression and corruption and the 
destroyer of the self-reliance and 
self-respect and governmental 
capacity of the people, qualities 
without which no people can re- 
main free. The people are coming 
to realize what has happened, 
Republicans .and Democrats; peo- 
ples of all stations and political 
faiths. But they are yet too much 
depending upon the Congress. 

The powers of the Congress are 
not what they used to be. Largely 
because of this concentration, even 
the policy-fixing and legislative 
power, the most basic of the es- 
sential powers of the Congress, 
have largely been shifted to the 
executive agencies and organized 
minorities. The time of the Con- 
gressman is now taken up largely 
as go-between for his constituents 
and these agencies, writing in- 
numerable letters about their mat- 
ters, with little time left for at- 
tending to even the most impor- 
tant legislative matters, and al- 
most no time for the duties of 
statesmanship at a time when 
our circumstances require of us 
the highest type of statemanship 
ever required, perhaps, of any 
people. There is practically no 
opportunity for the Member of 
Congress to be home and explain 
legislation and defend his posi- 
tion. Clearly this is the people’s 
job. 

The most important basic thing 
that we now need is to be rid of 
mythological tales as to the origin 
of our Constitution, and bring it 
within the comprehension of the 
average citizen. That can be done 
but not by that sort of book writer 
whose claim for genius rests up- 
on his ability to unsimplify things. 

Effective at the expiration of the 
present Congress, I tender my 
services to the States for what- 
ever they may be worth, should 
they be willing to make an effort 
to regain their sovereignty and 
veestablish their power, strip the 
Federal Government down to 
Federal business so that it may 
be operated under laws enacted 
by the Congress instead of largely 
by directives emanating from an 
appointed, unsupervised, person- 


Dangers of Governmental 
Concentration 


(Continued from page 1501) 


nel, and the unnecessary expense 
of the Federal and State Govern- 
ments working at the same job be 
eliminiated; and also tender my 
services to organizations and 
groups of private citizens who are 
willing to lay aside class con- 
sciousness, personal and party 
considerations, and instead of 
pointing the finger of accusation 
at each other, admit each to the 
other a common responsibility for 
our condition, recognize a com- 
mon danger and a common duty 
to bring to bear our united 
strength in a determined effort 
to save our Democracy from de- 





struction by ourselves. 





Jos. Minetree With 
Steiner, Rouse & Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. — Joseph 
P. Minetree has become associated 
with Steiner, Rouse & Co., 205 
Carondelet Street, as Manager of 
the bond department. 

Mr. Minetree has been in the 
investment securities business 
since 1926. He has been in the 
trading department of the local 
office of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane for many years. 
Prior thereto he was with Dillon, 
Read & Company, Riter & Com- 
pany, and the First Boston Corpo- 
ration in New York City. He is 
Vice-President of the New Or- 
leans Security Traders Associa- 
tion and a member of the Bond 
Club of New Orleans. 





merce, announced last month. 


499. 
1944 was 1,056 males per 1,000 
females. 


The highest male sex ratio at 
birth—1,060 males per 1,000 fe- 
males—was for 1925. It was down 
to 1,052 males per 1,000 females 
in 1936 and 1938. 

The estimated white population 
of the continental United States, 
including armed forces overseas, 
as of July 1, 1945, shows an al- 
most equal division of the sexes— 
with 62,539,673 males and 62,513,- 
464 females. However, the esti- 
mated nonwhite population 
comprises 7,155,308 males and 7,- 
412,986 females. For total popu- 
lation, the division is 69,694,981 
males and 69,926,450 females. 


Reynolds & Co. Adds 
Thos. Cherry to Staff 


Reynolds & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, an- 
nounce that Thomas C. Cherry, 
Jr., is now associated with them. 








In the past he was with Lazard 
Freres. 


Boys Outnumber Girls at Birth 
Will It Be a Boy or a Girl? More Likely, a Boy 


Male births outnumbered female births in the United States in 
each year since national birth tabulations have been available, Di- 
rector J. C. Capt of the Bureau of the Census, Department of Com- 


Of 2,794,800 live births registered in the United States in 1944, 
Director Capt said that males numbered 1,435,301 and females 1,359,- 
The sex ratio at birth for® 





Wm. Eppel Treas. of 
Harriman Ripley Co. 


The board of directors of Har- 
riman Ripley & Co., Incorporated, 
63 Wall Street, New York City, 
announce that William R. Eppel 
has been elected Treasurer of the 
Company, and that Oliver E. Sei- 
bert has been elected Assistant 


Treasurer, succeeding Mr. Eppel 





in that position. 

Mr. Eppel entered the invest- 
ment banking business in i915. 
He became associated with the 
National City Company of New 
York in 1917, and joined the staff 








of Harriman Ripley & Co., Incor- 
porated at its organization in 1934, 
He was appointed Assistant Treas- 
urer in 1935 and Assistant Secre- 
tary and Assistant Treasurer in 
1938. 

Willet C. Roper, who has pre- 
viously been Secretary and Treas- 
urer, is continuing as Secretary of 





the Company. 
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BLYTH & CO., INC. 


This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Securitiés for sale, or as 
an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Securities. 
The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


200,000 Shares 


Central New York Power Corporation 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 3.40% Series 


($100 par value) 





Price $101.50 per Share 


and accrued dividends from March 1, 1946 





, Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the undersigned as may 
legally offer these Securities in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
GLORE, FORGAN & CO. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


- MELLON SECURITIES CORPORATION SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 


— 
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cult to restore. 





CANADIAN SECURITIES 
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BONDS STOCKS 
MARKETS maintained in 


all classes of Canadian 
external and internal 


bonds. 


Stock orders executed 
(for dealers, banks and 
institutions) on the Mon- 
treal and Toronto Stock 


Exchanges, or at net 
New York Prices. 
Direct Private Wires to Buffalo, 


Toronto and Montreal 


Dominion SEcurITIES 
GRPORATION 


40 Exchange Place 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Bell System Teletypé NY 1-702-3 











CANADIAN BONDS 


GOVERNMENT 
PROVINCIAL 
MUNICIPAL 

CORPORATION 





CANADIAN STOCKS 


nes 





A.E. AMES & CO. 


INCORPORATED 








TWO WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 








RECTOR 2-7231 NY-1-1045 











115 
CANADIAN 
STOCKS 


— are covered in our Cur- 
rent Review. Included are 
earnings, dividends, yield and 
price ranges. 


Copy on Request 


CHARLES KING & CO. 


Members Toronto Stock Exchange 


61 Broadway, N. Y. Royal Bank Bidg. 
Whitehall 4-8980 Toronto, Canada 


Teletype NY 1-142 
Direct private wire to Toronto 








Canadian Securities — 


By BRUCE WILLIAMS 


Sound credit standing is hard to establish and even more diffi- 

Nevertheless by the grace of the firm, constructive 

assistance of the Dominion Department of Finance, the general down- 

ward course of interest rates, and the opportune wisdom of Premier 
® 

















Manning, the credit of the Pro- 
vince of Alberta has been tri- 
umphantly restored. 

Now, however, yielding to po- 
litical pressure from the extremist 
wing of the Social Credit party, 
Premier Manning has just intro- 
duced in the Alberta Legislature 
a bill, now in its first reading, 
which would give effect to the 
weird and wonderful monetary 
theories of Social Credit. It is idle 
to attempt to enter into any in- 
telligent analysis of the imprac- 
tical details of the proposed 
scheme. 

Happily, it is announced, that 
before the bill is translated into 
law and proclaimed, it will be 
submitted to the Supreme Court 
of the province. Consequently it 
is inconceivable that the plan will 
ever get beyond this stage, but 
even in the event of the unex- 
pected happening, the Dominion 
Government will effectively block 
any attempt on the part of a prov- 
ince to resort to monetary manip- 
ulation. 


Despite the inevitable failure of 
any provincial attempt to tamper 
with the currency laws it is 
nevertheless regrettable that the 
Alberta Government lightly 
jeopardize its current fortunate 
position so recently and precari- 


-|Oously attained. In the dark days 


of the depression there was every 
excuse to clutch at straws, but in 
these days of prosperity and high 
prospects the specious schemes of 
the past can be resolutely aban- 
doned. 

Social Credit has given the 
Province of Alberta good govern- 
ment in the past few years 
largely through failure to adopt 
social credit. Thus this belated 
and inopportune endeavor to as- 
sociate the sane and practical 
electorate of Alberta with: this al- 
most amusingly impractical 
scheme can cause political reper- 
cussions of a far-reaching nature. 

Prosperity in this province with 
its wealth of undeveloped re- 
sources has convinced its business- 
minded population of the neces- 
sity of financial orthodoxy. The 
experience of having to forego 
logical development for the sake 
of an unworkable poltical doc- 
trine is too recent to have failed 
to register a deep impression on 
the people of. Alberta. 

As long as the Social Credit 
government has eschewed unor- 
thodox procedure it has been tol- 
erated and supported. Now that it 
appears that the present party 
leaders wish to live up to their 
name it will be regretted that a 
stalwart advocate of financial 
orthodoxy such as former Provin- 
cial Treasurer Solon Low has 
been elevatedly retired to the po- 
sition of titular head of the So- 
cial Credit party. 

During the past week the mar- 
ket remained almost at a stand- 
still. Direct Dominions and Na- 
tionals strengthened slightly but 
Albertas were inclined to ease. 
There was some activity in in- 





Where is Organized Labor Going? 


(Continued from page 1501) 
over which he presides, the A. F. | 
of L. has ceased to be a construc- 
tive force. In its persistent oppo- 
sition to any reformation of the 
labor movement or any program 
to advance the public interest as 
against the special interests of 
labor partisans, the Federation has 
moved steadily into a _ position 
comparable with that of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufactu- 
rers on the side of industrial 
management. 

William Green, still clinging to 
the Gompers policies, but engag- 
ing in competition with the CIO 
anti- tompers policies, presents 
the ‘eresting spectacle of a man 
tr) so ride one horse in two 
dire. ons, which he accomplishes 
by ..tting sideways and rulling 
back on the bridle whenever he 
says ““Giddyap!”’ 

Philip Murray is one of the 
tragic figures of the labor move- 
ment. By birth and breeding and 
by all his instincts, he is a con- 
servative, sane unionist. But ever 
since John Lewis took him into 
the C.I.O. and then deserted him, 
he has been a captive of the un- 
derground. John Lewis thought he 
could purge his C.1.O. of com- 
munists, fellow travelers, and a 
lunatic left fringe. But the job 
that was too big for John has 
been much too big for Phil. 


The Communist Fringe 


Probably only a small percent- 
age of C.I.O. members and offi- 
cials are full-fledged communists. 
But this small percentage is an 
active and virulent minority whicn 
spends its time capturing key po- 
sitions when the normal American 
wage earner is enjoying the com- 
forts of home, the saloon or the 
baseball bleachers! This treacher- 
ous revolutionary group is sup- 
ported by a much larger number 
of unconscious fellow travelers 
who, though they would reject 
communist philosophy, will swal- 
low communist doctrine and fol- 
low communist programs under 
cunning appeals to self-interest 
and class prejudices. 


There is no doubt that the cap- 
tive miner, Philip Murray, + is 
greatly distressed by his predica- 
ment. But whenever he blows off, 
as frequently, in violent and fraud- 
ulent attacks which are foreign 
to his nature, it is evident that he 
is being made the stooge of the 
most unscrupulous foes of our 
own household. Phil Murray in 
his right mind would never ac- 
cuse the President of the United 





ternal bonds but prices changes 
were negligible and free funds 
were motionless at 94%. 

As a result of considerable dis- 
cussion concerning the merits of 
registered and unregistered in- 
ternal bonds there was a growing 
realization that in the event of 
any large scale liquidation the 
registered bond could readily es- 
tablish itself at a considerable 
premium over the unrecorded se- 
curity. 

With regard to future prospects 
there is little likelihood of any 
early departure from the present 
state of quiet inactivity. Experi- 
enced observers of the Alberta 
situation are not unduly per- 
turbed and forsee no important 
market repercussions. 


States of “abject cowardice” and 
of yielding to the “arrogance” of 
industrial leaders. 

Phil Muray in his right mind 
would not remain the leader of 
organizations in which internal 
and external campaigns are con- 
ducted with lying, fraud, and 
treachery, as approved tactics. 

John L. Lewis is a survival 
from past ages—an old-fashioned 
buecaneer or, if you like the term 
better, the last of the Vikings! He 
is a swashbuckling exploiter of 
other men, whether members of 
his organization or the _ hard- 
hearted employers against whom 
he hurls his magnificent vocabu- 
lary. He is a past master of in- 
vective and vituperation and uses 
them freely because he thinks of 
them not as personal insults, but 
as necesary lines in the enjoyable 
drama in which he always struts 
the stage as the heroic champion 
of the poor and downtrodden, be- 
fore whom cower their oppressors! 

Despite the fact that he does 
very well personally in this busi- 
ness, he is completely sincere in 
playing the role in which he has 
cast himself and for which he has 
written such beautiful speeches. 
He reminds me of the famous lines 
of Cowper: 


“He blamed and protested, but 

joined in the plan 

“He shared in the plunder, but 

pitied the man”! 

John Lewis will never try to 
change the economic or political 
system because to him individual 
freedom and free enterprise pro- 
vide opportunities for strong, 
ruthless men to fight their way 
up and to gain power and wealth 
not available under any other sys- 
tem. He loves power much more 
than wealth. He doesn’t want any 
government to restrict him in 
gaining or using power. That’s 
why, when John stands up before 
a group of business autocrats and 
expounds his philosophy, their 
eyes glisten with sympathetic af- 
fection, they turn to each other 
and say, “Really, after all, John 
Lewis talks our language. We 
ought to be able to get along with 
him.” 

They are right. They can get 
along with him. All he wants is to 
work with men who will pursue 
their self-interest with unblushing 
disregard for other interests, with 
men who won't try to hog all the 
plunder, but will divide fairly 
with their fellow buccaneers and 
deal generously with the crews! 
The Vikings, and the buccaneers 
who later roamed the Spanish 
Main, were great men in their 
day, and many were likeable com- 
panions when not working at their 
trade! In this day, there are men 
who raid the stock markets, men 
who go out to capture business 
enterprises and loot them, and 
labor leaders, who play the same 
game — often with ability that 
might be better directed. 

But the world today is at the 
cross road. After the greatest war 
in history to exterminate the dic- 
tators, the civilized nations are 
either going to end the rule of do- 
mestic dictators and foreign dic- 
tators and keep men free for at 
least another century, or else the 
spirit that we fought against will 
conquer us despite its material de- 
feat, and domestic dictators and 
foreign dictators will ride the 
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wave of the future. I think the 
day of labor dictators is passing, 
But if I am wrong, and it is just 
dawning, I will recommend John 
Lewis as a dandy candidate for 
Dictator No. 1. 


Trends of the Labor Organizations 


Now, where are the labor organi« 
zations going? Let us survey 
them briefly. 

The A.F.ofL. is reactionary, 
clinging to worn-out slogans and 
methods—a gang of labor politi- 
cians maintaining a labor machine 
as clumsy and outdated as the 
old guard Republican machine, 
Lewis will rejuvenate it into more 
violent, ruthless exploitation of 
the public for the benefit of a 
class. He will get some real gains 
for the workers, but lead them 
more and more away from the 
road of good citizenship and the 
Golden Rule. The last thing John 
wants is to have anyone do unto 
him what he does unto them! 

But let us be under no illusion, 
The man who could seize the 
nation by the throat with a na- 
tional strike in wartime in an 
essential industry is no one to 
appease with gentle words. As 
previously suggested, the A. F. of 
L. will become more militant un~ 
der his influence, or else! 

The C.I.O. is an organized mob 
created largely out of the workers 
neglected by the A. F. of L. and ex~ 
ploited by both organized labor 
and employers. But it is a mob of 
such size that it must have politi- 
cal objectives and methods. It 
must either help run the Govern- 
ment or be the Government. The 
Murrays and the great majority 
of the rank and file think of 
themselves as good Americans, 
exercising their sovereign right to 
run the Government as much as 
they can by electing, browbeating, 
and cajoling public officials. But 
the underground which calls the 
tune knows that the only way for 
a minority to run a government 
effectively is to take over the 
Government. 

The trouble is that when labor 
organizations got so large, they 
had to become political. Their very 
power would be weakened by 
political opponents unless they 
were able to defeat them. Over 
twenty years ago, I used to argue 
with Sam Gompers against his 
theory that labor should not be a 
political organization. My point 
was that his theory of rewarding 
friends and punishing enemies 
and constantly raising the wages 
of favored groups by economic 
force would only work so long as 
labor could remain a privileged 
class, such as craft labor profiting 
at the expense of other labor. But 
when all labor is organized, its 
interest becomes identical with 
the common interest. Then, wage 
increases are of no advantage 
except to iron out inequities, 
Wage and price increases for all 
accomplish practically nothing ex- 
cept to improve the game for 
speculators. 


The Unions in Politics 


This means that a labor organi- 
zation, taking in all grades of 
workers and organizing millions, 
must choose to be either a politi- 
cal organization run by statesmen, 
playing its part, in democratic 
government but. not trying to, run 
the government, or it must become 
a revolutionary organization seek- 
ing to capture and: rule the, gov- 
ernment. The rank and_file of 
labor still live in the thinking of 
the early labor movement, still 
live in the delusion that all labor 
can gain by higher and _ higher 
wages, still boo the scientific 
statement that over 80% of all 
costs are labor costs. But it is 
true, and it means that horizontal 
wage increases do not improve 
the conditions of the workers. | 

The rank and file of labor still 
suffer from the delusion that labor 
can gain by..more pay for less 
work, which must mean less pro- 
duction, less. ,wealth, and less ace 
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tual pay for everyone. But the 
underground in the C.I.O., the 
harebrained radicals everywhere, 
make impossible demands and car- 
ry on futile strikes that cost the 
workers more than any other class. 

The underground does this be- 
cause they know that free enter- 
prise and a capitalist system 
depend upon voluntary coopera- 
tion and harmony between em- 
ployers and employees. They know 
that the way to break down the 
system is to foment discontent, to 
incite conflict, and make willing 
cooperation impossible. The surest 
way to make trouble is to induce 
one man to demand from another 
more than: the other man can 
possibly give. 


The Price of Strikes 


The question today is whether 
the brazenly vicious leadership of 
labor that denounces every effort 
to bring industrial peace, and fo- 
ments widening labor warfare, can 
continue to deceive the millions 
of American wage earners who 
have to pay the costly price of 
such leadership. The General 
Motors strike has cost the auto- 
mobile workers far more than a 
hundred million dollars in lost 
wages. The union is seeking to 
settle the strike for an increase 
of 1942c. per hour. A statistician 
figured out the other day that if 
the strikers went back tomorrow, 
they would have to work for a 
‘year and a half, five days a week 
and eight hours a day, in order 
simply to get back in the wage 
increase what they have already 
lost. 

A labor leadership that insists 
upon using costly, destructive 
strikes as the principal means of 
advancing the interests of the 
wage earners, a labor leadership 
which not only fails to propose 
the use of peaceful means, but 
which fights any effort to estab- 
lish by law fair and peaceful 
means for the just settlement of 
labor disputes, is not only the 
enemy of democratic government, 
fout the worst enemy of the hard- 
working men and women of the 
United States. 


Liberal Leadership Needed 


What labor needs and what the 
country needs is a liberal leader- 
ship, not an antique, outmoded 
leadership, such as that of Green 
‘and Lewis, nor a leadership. of 
stooges of the underground, such 
as the leadership of the C.I.O. 
What labor needs is a leadership 
that will cease trying to gain 
special privileges and special im- 
munities for-a majority of the 
people—which is a logical absurd- 
ity—but will seek to advance the 
general welfare by equal oppor- 
tunities for all. This liberal lead- 
ership will have to fight the rev- 
olutionaries who want to surren- 
der individual freedom for the 
theoretical security of a labor tyr- 
anny. It will have to make it 
clear that no dictatorship can ad- 
vance class interests when the 
elass is in fact the mass of the 
people. Such dictators only sub- 
stitute their unjust autocratic 
judgment for the just and auto- 
matic regulation of wages and 
prices by competition in a free 
economy. 

If organized labor follows the 
pied pipers of communism, it is 
going''to lead workers and the 
‘country into'‘the hell of a new 
tyranny: If it follows the wobbly 
self-serving leadership of the old 
‘guard, it will lead the workers 
nowhere.'® — . 

Where is organized labor going? 
The hope that it may go in the 
right direction lies today not with 
its conservative or radical leaders 
but with the young men, with the 
liberal leadership that is yet to be 
developed out of the rank and 
file—the leadership that will have 
to fight the entrenched labor poli- 
ticians just as it is necessary in 
the political field, from time to 
time, for a new and progressive 
leadership to overthrow the old 
guard. My faith in human nature 


: half the amount of clothes or half 


(Continued from page 1497) __} 
will find that his dividends will 
buy only half as much food, or 


the living quarters. On the other 
hand, the consumer, whose earn- 
ings are adjusted to the depreci- 
ated dollar, can purchase the same 
amount of utility service with a 
smaller portion of his income. 
Take the case of two identical 
companies with equal -capacity, 
the same transmission and distri- 
bution lines and the same number 
of customers but one built at a 
cost of $1,000,000 and the other 
more recently at an inflated cost 
of $2,000,000. Under the original 
cost theory, rates of one company 
would be predicated on permis- 
sible earnings of $60,000, while 
those of the other company would 
be sufficiently high to afford 
earnings of $120,000. Obviously, 
rates of the first company do not 
reflect the full cost of the service 
rendered as they do not provide a 
return on the actual value of the 
plant as illustrated by the con- 
struction costs of the second com- 
pany. Insofar as the customer of 
the first company obtains service 
below the rates charged by the 
second company, he is not paying 
for the full cost of the service 
rendered and the stockholder is 
deprived of his legitimate income 
measured in purchasing power. 
Original cost as a rate base also 
affects depreciation accounting to 
the detriment of stockholders. 
The function of depreciation is to 
recover from the consumer an 
amount sufficient to replace that 
part of the company’s plant which 
is worn out in providing service. 
It is as much a part of operating 
costs as wages and materials and, 
to perform its duty, should re- 
flect the actual cost of rebuilding 
that part of the plant which is 
consumed in rendering service 
rather than a meaningless original 
cost. If depreciation were predi- 
cated on original cost during a 
period when replacement costs 
were 50% to 100% higher, the 
company would not collect enough 
revenues to provide for deprecia- 
tion and its plant would be grad- 
ually given to the consumer 
through insufficient rates. 


In an attempt to justify depre- 
ciation based on original cost, the 
Committee on Depreciation of the 
National Association of Railroad 
and Utility Commissioners says 
sarcastically on page 55 of its re- 
port: 

“Should coal purchased at $4 a 
ton be charged to operations at $6 
a ton because prices increase? 
Should gas purchased for resale 
under a long-term contract at 15 
cents per m.c.f. be charged to ex- 
pense at 25 cents per m.c.f. be- 
cause price levels increase? Or 
should gasoline purchased at 15 
cents a gallon and held in storage 
tanks for future use be charged to 
operations at 10 cents a gallon be- 
cause prices fall to that level? If 
the answer to these questions is 
‘no,’ then by the same reasoning 
depreciation should not be based 
on fair value, for it is a cost of 
operation just as surely as are la- 
bor or supplies and it should be 
determined on the basis of the 
actualities of cost rather than on 
hypothetical estimates of fair 
value.” 

Since it is difficult to visualize 
eonditions under which one could 
agree with the implication that 
the answers to these questions 
should be “no,” it is impossible to 
‘concur in the conclusion that de- 
‘preciation “should be determined 
on the basis of the actualities of 
cost rather than on hypothetical 
estimates of fair value.” If there 
is either a profit or a loss on in- 
ventories, it should redound to the 
benefit or detriment of the owner 
whose money was either wisely or 
foolishly spent. No manufacturer 
or retailer could expect to pass on 
to his customers a_ loss arising 


ity industry carry this right, nor | 
should it require a company to! 
pass on to customers the profits | 
of a foresighted purchasing policy 
or an increase in the value of its 
plant. 


Sponsors of the original cost 
doctrine claim that there is no 
need for utility earnings or equi- 
ties to fluctuate with the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar as a 
pure investor is interested only in 
obtaining a return on his dollars 


of his investment. Stockholders, 
however, are not pure investors; 
and, as any security salesman 
knows, there is a wide gulf be- 
tween purchasers of fixed income 
securities and common stocks. In- 
stitutions, with fixed dollar lia- 
bilities, are avid buyers of bonds 
which are cushioned with a suffi- 
cient equity to assure continuity 
of income and repayment of prin- 
cipal, but they shun common 
stocks which are on the bottom 
of the capitalization pile and en- 
tail business risks they can ill 
afford. Purchasers of common 
stocks, however, are individuals 
who are willing to take these ad- 
ditional risks but in return ex- 
pect and deserve that their divi- 
dend income will have a stable 
purchasing power. With earnings 
increasing under the impetus of a 
growing industry and stockhold- 
ers unaware of the successful at- 
tacks being made to deprive them 
of their property without due 
process of law in subtle and de- 
vious contravention of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, it 
is still possible to sell common 
stocks to an unsophisticated and 
unsuspecting public; but, when 
the effects of the current trend 
of regulatory policies is more 
fully recognized, public utility 
companies will be unable to raise 
the equity capital necessary to 
construct the plants which will be 
required to meet the growing de- 
mand for utility service. 
Some commissions have 
tempted to infer that original cost 
assures a sound capital structure 


and a continuity of earnings 
which would make common 
stocks suitable for institutional 


investors. In 1944, the New York 
Public Service Commission re- 
fused to permit the merger of the 
various subsidiaries of the Ni- 
agara Hudson Power Corporation 


due, in part, to the fact that the) 


new capitalization would be pred- 
icated on values in excess of orig- 
inal cost and, therefore, that it 
would be “greatly over-capital- 


and a dollar-for-dollar repayment | 


at-| 


Original Cost Techniques Threaten Utility 


ized; the securities issued would 
not be based upon sound values.” 
In support of this contention, the 
Commission said, “This is the sort 
of thing that was quite common 
in the 20’s and many laws have 
since been enacted to prevent the 
recurrence of over-capitalized 
companies and the issuance to in- 
nocent investors of securities 
which were not based on property 
values. We do not believe that we 
should revert to conditions pre- 
vailing in the 20’s and bring into 
being a new company with secur- 
ities unsupported by property and 
the unfortunate attending results 
with which we are all familiar.” 


No one can disregard the high 
motive of opposing the issuance 
of securities which are “unsup- 
ported by property” or “not based 
upon sound values.” However, the 
sound value has no more relation 
to the original cost than the 1932 
price of gold has to that metal’s 
current international exchange 
value. Furthermore, the premise 
that original cost represents 
sound value cannot be substanti- 
ated and gives no assurance 
against over-capitalization. If the 
economic table were reversed and 
replacement cost or economic 
value were below original cost, 
adherence to the Commission’s 
theory would obviously permit 
issuance of securities which are 
“not based on sound values.” 
That is what happened to the 
railroads. Their capitalizations 
were amply conservative on the 
basis of original cost but the de- 
cline in the economic value of 
their properties unbalanced their 
capitalizations. There is little 
doubt that receiverships and near 
receiverships with “the unfortu- 
nate attending results” were in- 
creased among the railroads by 
the false security obtained from 
relying on historical cost rather 
than actual value. If a similar sit- 
uation reduced the replacement 
cost of utilities below original cost 
either because of a reversal in the 
general price level or a change in 
technological developments, the 
original cost theory now held as 
the guardian of sound capitaliza- 
tion would encourage issuance of 
securities which are “not based 


| on- sound values.” 


The trend toward original cost, 
combined with fears of an infla- 
tionary price level which has al- 
ready been reflected in sharply 
|higher costs of utility construc- 
tion, should cause alarm among 
utility stockholders. Opposition to 
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Smith & Freedman 
Form Investment Firm 


Ernest Smith and Max Freed+ 
man have formed Ernest Smith & 
Co. with offices at 61 Broadway, 
‘New York City, to engage in | 
Smit 


Mr. 
Birnbaum 


Co. and in the past was manage} 

of the unlisted department for 
Mr. Freedman was 

partner in J. L. Schiffman & Cod 


from them or from those 
who operate the country’s utilities. 
Stockholders, however, find it far 
easier to dispose of their invest- 
ments rather than assert their 
rights, while utility managements 
in the past have been reiuctant to 
oppose regulatory policies. This 
complacency is aue either to in-, 
ertia stemming froma desire to 
relations with 
regulatory author.ties—an ap- 
peasement policy—or fears that 
opposition might result in even 
more detrimental] restrictions 
which would lead to eventual 
public ownership. Although re- 
cent trends which have received 
court sanction give support to 
these fears, there appears to be 
little hope that the industry will 
reverse its position in an attempt 
to prevent a slow and unnoticed 
defeat by actively combating the 
forces which are undermining its 


C. F. Childs & Company 
Announces Promotions 


After the annual corporate 
meeting of C. F. Childs and Com- 
pany in Chicago this week, the 
following promotions were an- 


In the Chicago office, 141 West 
Jackson Boulevard, George E. 
Tuerk and Richard E. Kelliher, 
Assistant Secretaries, to be Assist- 
ant Vice Presidents. Also, Samuel 
Yates, of the Municipal Depart- 
to be an Assistant Vica 

In the New York office, 1 Wall 
Street, Raymond H. Heiskell, As- 
sistant Secretary, Municipal De- 
partment, to be an Assistant Vice 
Newly named as As- 
sistant Vice Presidents were J. A, 
Latimer, late Lieutenant, U.S.N.R., 
and Robert A. Bachle, late Ca 
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has been often severely strained. 
But I still have faith! 





inventory costs. Neither does the 
monopolistic character of the util- 
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The Economics of Collective Bargaining 


(Continued from page 1496) 
and the life of the job-seeker eas- 
ier and more pleasant. 


The Purchxsing Power Theory 
Enthroned 


During this period the Govern- 
ment of the United States for the 
first time in our history adopted 
the purchasing power theory of 
prosperity. It is this theory which, 
at bottom, is the cause of most of 
our trouble. A broad sweep of 
labor legislation was passed, de- 
signed to strengthen the hand of 
labor and to tie the hand of man- 
agement. The Administration and 
the Government bureaus came to 
be heavily peopled by persons 
who for political or other reasons 
came to believe that by raising 
nominal wage rates and shorten- 
ing hours, the lot of labor could 
be improved. Less work and 
higher pay became the slogan. 
Unionism was fostered by Gov- 
ernment and others to help imple- 
ment this new ideology. When 
recovery was slow, the medicine 
was more of the same. The ma- 
ture economy and over-savings 
dogmas, invented during the de- 
pression, were used to rationalize 
still further the Administration 
policies. The true inwardness of 
this shift in thought has not yet 
been adequately appraised by the 
American people. 


Collapse At War’s End? 

During the war, the Adminis- 
tration and union leaders seemed 
to vie with each other to see who 
could predict the largest unem- 
ployment at war’s end when Gov- 
ernment withdrew its demand for 
war materiel and services. The 
figures from Government officials 
were 4, 6, 8, 10 and 20 million un- 
employed, depending upon the 
day and mood. One CIO union 
predicted 30 million unemployed 
at war’s end. 


‘pation and then to withdraw or 


cur. Our anti-trust laws soon 
would put an end to such price, 
rental, or interest fixing. We 
deny collective bargaining in 
every field except in the field of 


labor. Why? 
What is the purpose of collec- 
tive bargaining? A purpose, 


among others, is to destroy com- 
petition for jobs, to fix wages by 
pressure, to unite all the workers 
in a given plant, industry or occu- 


threaten to withdraw all the labor 
to enforce demands. Such with- 
drawal is made more rigorous and 
portentous by means of mass pick- 
eting, intimidation, and coercion. 
Labor unions are devices for cre- 
ating monopolies in the field of 
labor. Perhaps the people want 
these monopolies to continue, 
perhaps not. 


Harnessing Selfishness in the 
Public Interest 


Monopolists tend to behave as 
monopolists. Lord Acton said, 
“All power corrupts and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely.” 

The profit motive is under a 
cloud in some circles, but it is 
difficult to see any difference be- 
tween the profit motive and the 
wage motive—each is for personal 
gain. Each is laudable and ex- 
presses a_ traditional American 
ambition to get ahead. But we 
induce the profit motive to work 
in the public interest through 
competition and the prevention of 
monopoly. Of our 1,500 breweries, 
for example, each is operated for 
profit. But each may invade the 
other’s fields; each tries to im- 
prove its product. Good quality 
at reasonable prices is still the 
best assurance of increased vol- 
ume and maximum profits. The 
free market, with equal access and 
open opportunity—these are the 
protectors of the public interest. 
These force the profit motive to 





' Vie. all. know that since V-J 
Day in every month we have had 
more than “full employment” as 
usually defined, except for the in- 
fluence of the strikes. This un- 
relieved pessimism, however, fos- 
tered a new drive for wage in- 
creases, for maintaining take- 
home pay which was erroneously 
calculated as requiring a 30% in- 
|crease in basic wage rates. Vir- 
tually the entire group of vocal 
Government economsits (with a 
number of individuals silent) pre- 
dicted collapse at war’s end and 
developed wage and price policies 
‘designed to hold prices and to 
push up wage rates with vigor 
and power. “Purchasing power,” 
it was said, must be maintained, 
as though marking up wage rates 
could maintain purchasing power. 
If this were the case, we should 
urge the Chinese Government to 
double or triple wage rates. We 
should not keep these secrets to 
ourselves. 

If the underlying theory of our 
labor policies is wrong, as there is 
reason to believe, it is not likely 
that we will solve the problems 
of industrial disputes until we de- 
velop correct theories. 


Collective Bargaining 


It is fashionable nowadays to 
say, “I believe in collective bar- 
gaining,” as though this were a 
matter of faith or creed. Why do 
eople “believe in’ collective bar- 
gaining in the case of the labor 
So her but deny its relevance in 

rtually all other transactions? 
[ 1 the landlords, for example, 
qh and tried to bargain over 
rentals with tenants as a group, 
“some people would go without a 
roof over their heads. If all the 
farmers and the buyers of their 
‘%reducts united into two single 
-espective groups to bargain over 
’arm prices some people would go 
ungry and prices would be fixed 
according to the power which 
zach of these groups could muster. 
“f all the savers and investors 
inited into a combine to fix the 
nterest rates at which lending 
‘ould take place it may be doubt- 
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function in the public interest. 
Sometimes the market becomes 
unfree, or rigged and even closed 
—but, by and large, we do a fair- 
ly good job of keeping the market 
for goods free and open in the 
public interest. 

How can we induce the wage 
motive under collective bargain- 
ing to operate in the public inter- 
est? Individual bargaining is 
condemned. The closed shop is 
sponsored, collective wage de- 
mands on a “take it or leave it” 
basis are urged and made legal. 
Mass picketing and other devices 
to enforce collective demands are 
countenanced and even welcomed. 
In case after case, labor unions! 
have demonstrated themselves to) 
be more powerful than the Gov- 
ernment itself. Can labor leaders 
and their followers be expected 
to develop any restraint in their 
demands? Do monopolists nor- 
mally develop _ self-restraint? 
Function in the public interest? 
Assume a social responsibility? 
Perhaps one or two could be 
named. In Great Britain and Swe- 
den the heavy reliance on the 
competitive export market helps 
to moderate wage demands; we 
do not have any such natural dis- 
ciplinary pressure. 


Labor Union Politics 

A labor union, furthermore, is a 
political organizaiton in terms of 
its own internal operations. The 
intra-union rivalry to hold office 
and control the union is strong; 
a labor leader who preached mod- 
eration in demands may be quick- 
ly accused of having sold out to 
the “bosses.” A failure to keep 
the pot boiling and to keep man- 
agement on the spot, may be used 
by would-be office holders to dis- 
place the present leadership at 
the next election. Many of the 
older unions have developed con- 
siderable internal discipline. But 
intra-union politics is now broad- 
ened to include inter-union poli- 
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ed that much lending would oc-, 


workers. Does the whole business 
make sense? 


Government Interventions 


Does -government intervention 
in labor disputes help or hinder? 
There is argument on both sides. 
The record certainly is not good— 
‘in the public interest. Sir Wil- 
liam Beveridge in his full em- 
ployment program states: 


“If trade unions under full em- 
ployment press wage claims un- 
reasonably, maintenance of a sta- 
ble price level will become impos- 
sible; wage determination will 
perforce become a function of the 
state.”’! 

Again he says, “. .. wages ought 
to be determined by reason... 
and not simply by the bargaining 
power of particular groups of 
men.” 

Many other “intellectuals” are 
already re-examining their posi- 
tions. Thus, a columnist, Eleanor 
Roosevelt, who formerly — said 
every worker should belong to a 
union and no one should ever 
cross a picket line, stated after the 
New York elevator strike: “The 
strike, which is a weapon of force, 
should be  renounced.’2 #£4xThe 
American Civil Liberties Union, 
generally more interested in un- 
ionism than in liberty, in a letter 
to several labor leaders states: 


“The only limitations by public 
authorities on picketing supported 
by the union are those to keep 
traffic open for pedestrians and 
vehicles, to insure access to places 
picketed, to prevent the use of 
fraudulent signs, and to maintain 
order, The union has supported 
mass picketing where these con- 
ditions are met... . But no claims 
of the rights to picket justify the 
use of force to prevent access to 
plants on strike by those who’ are 
willing to cross picket lines.’’% 

All of these pronouncements by 
erstwhile “liberals” are straws in 
the wind. They are evidence of 
a change of heart, a realization 
that now that powerful monopo- 
listic unions have been built up. 
society must do something to pro- 
tect the public’s right not to be 
struck against and to be put in 
jeopardy, to keep open the job 
opportunities and to restore a 
wage - making process which 
would conform more nearly to 
what the natural forces of the 
market would indicate. 


But, even if it is granted that 
this new insight is valid, it raises 
an important problem for a de- 
mocracy. While labor never votes 
as a unit, the tendency to do so 
has increased. Certainly in most 
elections labor holds the balance 
of power and politicians act on 
this assumption. If the state must 
discipline labor as is implied by 
all three spokesmen referred to 
above, just how does the state, 
short of totalitarianism, discipline 
labor when labor holds a major- 
ity of the votes, or at least a bal- 
ance of power. The pussillanimity 
and the poltroonery with which 
the Government has handled la- 
bor disputes since V-J Day is a 
good indication that we must 
reach a supreme crisis stage be- 
fore the public interest is given 
priority. A number of the Euro- 
pean dictatorships grew out of the 
inability of the democratic state 
to handle the labor question. It is 
a favorite indoor sport to accuse 
the German industrialists of 
bringing Hitler into power.* But 
why did the industrialists support 
Hitler? Were they inherently bad 
men, or were they driven into 
finding a solution and then got a 
cure even worse than the disease? 
.We have the testimony of people 
from all walks of life as to why 





1 “Can Government Guarantee Full Em- 
ployment?’’, Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S. A., 1945. 

2 New York ‘‘Herald Tribune,” Sept. 27, 
1945. ° 

3 New York “Times,” Jan. 21, 1946. 

4 Actually there is no evidence that the 
industrialists as a group supported Hitler 
prior to January, 1933, in any larger pro- 
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they supported Hitler; he was to 
bring order out of chaos. In Italy 
a former Socialist, Mussolini, lead 
the march to what he thought was 
order out of chaos. It is worth 
noting. that many Socialists and 
so-called liberals in Europe be- 
came ardent totalitarianists when 
their “Fuehrer” came into power. 
The line between Socialism and 
Nazism is narrow. If labor lead- 
ers do not voluntarily limit their 
demands within reason, question 
arises as to whether society func- 
tioning as a democracy can do’so. 
This is the problem that is both- 
ering many people now. 


Under G rnment Intervention 


t Do We Get? 


Shortly after V-J Day, for ex- 
ample, the @ffice of War Mobili- 
zation and conversion prepared 
a document. entitled “Facts Re- 
lating to Wage - Price Policy” 
(OWMR - 502, mimeographed) 
which was designed to show that 
wages could be lifted under vari- 
ous assumptions by 24% without 
price effects. ~This document is 
said to have “Téaked out” and is 
widely quoted by unions to sup- 
port the 20% to 30% wage in- 
creases demanded.5 The document 
was so fallacious and vulnerable 
that it was never published and is 
now a collector’s item. But the 
damage had been.done. 

Again, the Department of Com- 
merce, which is supposed to pro- 
vide business with authentic and 
accurate data, prepared a similar 
document entitled “Domestic Eco- 
nomic Developments” (Oct. 25, 
1945 — mimeographed) designed 
to show that wages in the auto- 
mobile industry cculd be lifted by 
25% without price effects. This 
document also was “inadvertent- 
ly” released but to this day has 
not been officially published. 
Again, the damage was done and 
the labor leaders quote it widely. 
Both these documents were de- 
signed to prove that wages could 
be raised by about one-quarter 
without price effects.® 

The subsequent innumerable 
price increasés in steel, meats and 
other industries, allowed by the 
same Government which prepared 
these documents, under wage in- 
creases which fell substantially 
short of 25%, is full proof of the 
fallability of the Government 
diagnosis. 

In the minds of many people 
this raises the question whether 
the Government today is impar- 
tial, honest and scientific even in 
its statistical work, and the fur- 
ther question whether the Gov- 
ernment can serve a useful role 
in preventing labor disputes, or 
settling them after they break out. 
Actually the Government itself is 
fundamentally responsible for the 
impossible wage demands made 
by the union leaders since V-J 
Day. We are told in no uncertain 
terms that as soon as this current 
round of wage increases is com- 
plete a new round will start. Wal- 
ter Reuther of the auto workers 
union labeled the current demand 
(March, 1946) of 19.5 cents per 
hour merely a first instalment. 

It would be interesting to know 
how many of the Government em- 
ployees who worked out these doc- 
uments are members of labor un- 
ions and how many of those who 
advised the General Motors and 
other fact-finding boards are un- 
ionists. Is this Government for 
all the people? Can the Govern- 
ment be impartial? Is this in the 
American tradition? There are no 
easy answers tothese questions. 

Today the great Government ot 
the United States stands in Wash~ 
ington simultanéously promoting 
wage increases through one de- 
partment and price increases 
through another department — a 
pew kind of economic buffoonery. 
not in keeping withthe dignity of 
a great government of a great 
country. At the top, both types 


5 The Road to”Freedom—cClIO, p. 10. 

6 The misdiagnosis of postwar condi- 
tions was irresponsible. For a view that 
our problem would.be excessive and infla- 
tionary purchasing wer see: “Maintain- 
ing Purchasing in the Transition,’ 
Chamber of Commérce of the U. 8S. A., 
published before» V-J Day, July, 1945. 
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of increases are being approved . 
by the stabilization (°?) office, 
while the people’s savings and 
other fixed monetary claims are 
having their value greaily re- — 
duced. It is somewhat shocking 
to note that the defense bonds — 
which we bought in the early part 
of the war have already lost one- 
third of their purchasing power. 
Question: Is the Government com- 
petent to intervene in the eco- 
nomic process? 


Labor Union Literature 


The labor literature has taken 
full advantage of these Govern- . 
ment reports and economic buf- , 
foonery. Any judicially-minded 
person familiar with the contents 
of some of the labor newspapers ~ 
and pamphlets, ‘cannot help but 
wonder what will be the end re- 
sult of this outpouring. Guesses 
are reported as facts; statistical 
data are subjected to malpractice; 
events and facts are distorted out 
of perspective, and any opinion 
or wish expressed by some wish- | 
ful thinking becomes an immedi- 
ate objective alleged to be’ im- ~ 
minently attainable. 

Two illustrations may be cited: 
(1) In a labor organization pam- 
phlet, entitled “The Road to Free- 
dom,” it is stated “According to | 
the War Production Board, four © 
workers can’ now produce the | 
same amount of goods that re- 
quired the labor of five before the 
war” (p. 12). A check with the 
War Production Board and the 
international secretary of the un- ° 
ion produced no substantiation of 
this statement. The War Produc- 
tion Board states, by correspond- - 
ence, that it never made this as- 
sertion. But the implication is 
drawn by the union that hours 
must be shortened and wages 
raised by a similar amount in or- 
der to maintain purchasing power 
and avoid depression. (2) The 
same labor organization issued a 
pamphlet on “Full Employment” 
which reports (p. 8): “The Presi- 
dent stated that we must improve 
our standard of living so that all 
our people may live 50% better 
than: before the war. This means 
that the basic wage rates must be ~ 
raised te buy ‘50% better’. living.” 
It has not been possible to verify 
that the President ever made this 
statement and, in any case, it re- ° 
fers to an announcement of an 
entirely different character by the 
Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion which stated that in 
order to absorb the prewar unem- 
ployee, to absorb the net increase 
in the labor supply and to allow 
for some _ estimated efficiency 
gains during the war, we would 
be in the happy position of having 
to raise our total output by 50% 
over the prewar to attain full em- 
ployment. Yet the union used 
this statement to scare its readers 


into thinking that unless basic 
wage rates were raised 50%. we 
would head for depression. This 
also explains why the current 
round of 15% to 20% wage in- 
creases is regarded as only the 
first installment. Ideas are im- 
portant. 


These two illustrations could be 
multiplied hundreds of times. One 
shudders to think of the effect on 
the minds and emotions of mil- 
lions of our people as this litera- 
ture is poured out every week, 
every day and every hour. It is 
required reading in many of our 
schools! 


Again it may be repeated, un- 
til this crude purchasing power 
theory of sustained prosperity is 
dethroned, both in Washington 
and in the minds of the writers 
and speakers in the union move- 
ment, we cannot expect to re- 
solve our. industrial relations 
problems. If this particular brand 
of labor literature is correct then 
we need more strikes, more mass 
picketing and more industrial tur- 
moil to help implement this ide- 
ology. 

It should be said that a number 
of unions are much more scrupu- 
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-lous in their literature and never 
willfully distort the facts.’ 

It should not be implied: that 
collective bargaining need be an 
unmitigated evil. Collective -bar- 
gaining. may perform a useful role, 
in improving the channels .of com - 
; munication. between empleyees 

- and management. Unquestionably. 
*< “without unions or the threat of 
-- unions, 


management at -times 
would take advantage of the 
- workers. Some machinery is re- 


quired for preventing and_ set- 
tling grievances. It is when col- 
lective bargaining creates an in- 
dependent: private power system, 
-more powerful: than management 
and even *than the Government it- 
self, that it eecomes a danger to 
; the democratic state and the peo- 
ple. 


Wage Increases Without Unions 


From 1840 to 1930, a .veriod 
when we had little unionism, the 
‘hourly earnings of non-agricul- 
tural workers rose seven-fold anc 
-the index of wholesale orices 
rose 20%.8 This rapid rise in 
wages indicates that the adjust- 
ment of the wage-price structure 
to the growing productivity of in- 
dustry was accomplished mainly 
by advances in wages rather than 
decreases in prices. The compe- 
tition of employers for labor 
seems to have affected wages 
. more than competition of employ- 
ers to sell goods affected prices. 
As Slichter states, “Now that one 
eut of three non-agricultural em- 
ployees is a union member and 
that unions are stronger than 
ever, the upward pressure on 
wages will probably be far great- 


pressure On wages has been par- | 
ticularly strong. since 1933. Be- 
tween 1929 and 1939 hourly earn- 
ings of non-agricultural workers 
rose 17% while the prices of fin- 
ished. goods dropped nearly 20%. 
}Real,.wages rose faster than in 
amy decade since the seventies. 
The advance in wages was appar- 
ently. too rapid for the demand, 
because private payrolls in 1939 
were nearly $8,000,000,000 less 
than. in .1929.9 

During the catching up ‘period 
the demand for goods is intense 
and the stored up “savings” are 
great, so that the present wage 
lifting will probably not kill off 
temporary prosperity and em- 
ployment to any substantial ¢x- 
tent; after that, however, em- 
ployers will. again be blaméd for 
‘not finding jobs for the unem- 
ployed” by the same people who. 
are now artificially promoting’ 
the rise in the cost of labor. Con- 
sidering the long rise in both 
nominal and real wages, why do 
we suddenly need unions and the 
Government to assume the role of 
wage boosters? 


Can Collective Bargaining Im- 
prove Labor’s Inceme? 


The notion that labor unions 
can increase the share of the na- 
tional income which accrues to 
labor is difficult to support. ‘ 

Perhaps even more striking is 
the almost stationary percentage 
of our national income which la- 
bor gets each year, in spite of 
more collective bargaining, sub- 
stantially higher hourly wage 
rates, and more labor legislation, 
as indicated by the accompanying 





er than ever before, The upward 


STABILITY OF PROPORTIONATE SHARE OF NATIONAL INCOME 
RECEIVED BY WORKERS 


(Millions of Dollars) 


. 


Total ‘Total Employee Income as 
National Compensation a Percentage of 
Year Income of Employees Total Income 
£06082. .2- 4: $42,439 $29,578 69.60" 
1937 ___ idivea 71.436 47,829 66.95 
Ss oo) aide mae 64.418 44,948 69.78 
1939____. peas Eee 70 674 48,128 68.10 
1940___ plored 76.035 51,816 68.15 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. Of the remaining 
31.85% in. 1940, incorporated busimesses received 6.2%, unincorporated businesses in- 


cluding farmers received 16.4%, 
went to net rents and royalties. 
etc., came from these groups. 


Thus it may be seen that in 1938 
or 1939 the share of the national 
income going to salary and wage 
labor was almost the same as in 
1933; in 1939 there was “more to 
share” than in 1933, but the pro- 
portionate share going to labor 
remained the same. Beginning in 
1933 a vigorous effort was made 
by labor organizations, the Na- 
tiona) Government and many indi- 
viduals to lift wage income; wage 
rates were greatly increased and 
overtime payments were required. 
In sp:te of this prodigious effort, 
the share going to labor has re- 
mained almost stationary. Thus 
it should be clear that artificial 
forces to raise wages do not as- 
sure labor a bigger slice of the 
national income nor do they guar- 
antee jobs or full employment. It 
would appear that capital and la- 
bor go up and down together. For 
these reasons, some labor leaders 
are more and more recognizing 
that the welfare of labor rests on 
a prosperous industry.!° 

In adopting his guaranteed 52- 
pay checks per year for his em- 
ployees, these checks based upon 
20% of the gross receipts of pro- 
duction, Henry Nunn, President of 
Nunn-Bush Shoe Company, said 
that in his business there seems to 
be some unknown economic law 
which dictated that labor should 
get just about 20 cents eut of each 
sales dollar regardless of business 
conditions.4+ Over a decade or 
more, in prosperity or depression 
labor had been receiving 19.46% 
of the sales dollar, the deviation 
from this average being only 





4 Sec for example, “‘National City Bank 
Letter,’ March, 1946, p. 27. 

8S. H. Siichter. "Wage-Price Policy and 
Employment,’ “Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle,” Feb. 7, 1946. 

9 Ibid. 

10 Clinton S. Golden and H. J. Rutten- 
berg, “Dynamics of Industrial Democracy, 
Harper & Brothers, 1942. 

11 Annual Wage and | 
Plans, Emerson P. Schmidt, 
Business of the University 
April, 1941. 
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interest payments absorbed 6.5% 
The bulk of the savings for new plant, equipment, 


tabulation: 


and less than 3% 


about one cent up or down in 
several years.!2 This independent 
discovery by Mr. Nunn merely 
bears out the above figures on na- 
tional income and again suggests 
that collective wage determination 
operates within definite confines 
and suggests that perhaps the 
only way of increasing real wages 
is through greater national pro- 
duction. 

>imuarly in the case of the 
railroads, the percentage of gross 
receipts going to wages has re- 
mained quite constant in spite of 
repeated wage increases as indi- 
cated by the accompanying sched- 
ule: 


Railroad Wages as a Percentage 
of Gross Receipts 


ae key ahs SRLS ACTED Lf 44.3% 
an Bed ps Done teen eh ami oh 42.6 
EG Ginn oe on oe mo 43.2 
DE Se EPRSES PRS PRE RS Ree 44.8 
a ha antisite wren ec tinier 46.5 
a a LE Be 44.1 
NaI nin, ction site tera aintig 43.2 
a as estas as is tices ao been 41.1 


Again we are driven to the con- 
clusion that only as we enlarge 
our national pie can the various 
groups secure a larger piece. - 


Lower Prices and Improved 
Quality , 

The relative unimportance of 
hourly money wage rates in the 
standard of living is further dem- 
onstrated by taking a-look at-what 
has actually happened in the rub- 
ber tire industry.13 

The average employee of one of 
the largest tire producers was re- 
ceiving 40 cents an hour in 1908. 
In 1908 this tire costing $35 would . 
run an average of 2;000 miles in 


12 Obviously, major technological changes 
would upset this stability. If a shoe- 
making invention should displace 50 to 
70% of the direct labor now required in 
making shoes, the 20% figure would de- 
cline to 10%. or less. 

13 “The Interest of Labor in Competi- 





its lifetime, resulting in a cost of 
134 cents per mile or 7 cents for 
the wear and tear on the four 
tires alone. Calculation indicates 
that an hour’s labor would pay for 
only 23 miles of use of one tire. 

Thus to run the car with four 
tires a distance of 23 miles and 
merely pay for the wear and tear 
on the tires, the worker had to 
work for four hours or half ofa 
day. Obviously workers did not 
operate cars! 

In 1936 the average wage for 
all employees of this plant was 88 
cents an hour, a gain of 120%. 
Had this been the only gain 
which took place, the laborer 
would still have had to work one 
hour to secure 50 miles (23 miles 
plus 120%) of use from a tire, or 
ene hour’s work would have 
vielded enough income to pay for 
the wear and tear on the four 
tires over a 12.5 mile stretch; 
still thé worker could not have af- 
forded to run a car, even if some- 
one gave him one. 

However, two other things hap- 
pened. In 1936, instead of a tire 
costing $35, it cost $8. Instead of 
running only 2,000 miles, it would 
run on the average about 20,000, 
as shown in the accompanying 
tabulation. Calculation indicates 
that in 1936 an hour’s work would 
pay for not 23 miles of use, but 
for 2,200, a 95 fold improvement. 
Thus under the stress ot compe- 
tition the price was greatly re- 
duced, and the life of the tire was 
increased by 900%, much to the 
benefit of consumers. The data is 
summarized as follows: 


1908 1936 
Average Hourly Wages______ 40c 88c 
Cost of Small Tire__________ $35 $8 
Lifetime Mileage of Tire__.__.2,000 20,000 
Mileage Yield for Hour’s Work 23 2,200 


A careful study of this actual 
experience will show the relative 
unimportance of money wage in- 
creases in making it possible for 
the American workman to enjoy 
his own means of transportation. 
Many other illustrations could be 
given. Electricity selling in 1900 
for 20 or 25 cents, per kilowatt 
hour, now sells for a figure about 
80 to 90% less and the quality of 
the energy is greatly improved in 
terms of service and reliability. 
Higher quality at lower prices, 
under the impact of compétition, 
must always be far more impor- 
tant in the standard of living of 
the American people than the 
number of counters (dollars) they 
get. 

Higher productivity, larger out- 
put with higher real wages for all 
workers should be the objectives 
of a dynamic society. Until we 
cease to try to formulate wage 
policy exclusively in terms of 
money wages and recognize that 
real wages and real income con- 
stitute our standard of living, we 
will not solve the industrial rela- 
tions and unemployment prob- 





lems. The 1936 eight dollar tire 
may cost $14 to $16 this year. 


The Hourly Wage System 
Questioned 

Question must be raised wheth- 
er we do not need a fundamental 
re-examination of our entire sys- 
tem of hiring people by the hour 
or even by the piece. Certainly 
when a man is put on the payroll 
what the employer is buying is 
not time. He is buying the ser- 
vices of the worker which, con- 
verted into a saleable product, 
gives the employer wage-paying 
capacity. So long as people think 
of their income as so many cents 
or dollars per hour, the emphasis 
is wrong. 


Perhaps there is no better way 
of expressing this idea than to 
quote from a statesman-like pro- 
nouncement of Mr. Jay C. Hor- 
mel, President, Geo. A. Hormel & 
Company, at the time of the in- 
auguration of the Joint Earnings 
Plan. This is what Mr. Hormel 
said: 

“The one thing we have never 
figured out is, who gets how 
much, 

“This company has felt its man- 
agement would never be quite 
right until we hit upon some sort 
of formula for determining who 
gets what. The way we have de- 
cided such questions in the past 
certainly is not satisfactory. 

“Heretofore, when management 
was in extra demand, manage- 
ment got its dipper in the pail. 
When capital was scarce, it got its 
dipper in the pail. And then when 
labor was scarce, labor got its 
dipper in the pail. That’s where 
the idea of unions came from. 
Workingmen decided they 
couldn’t wait for labor to be 
scarce, so they got their heads to- 
gether and, by refusing to work 
themselves, and by preventing 
other people from working, they 
created an artificial shortage of 





labor as a means of raising wages. 
It really wasn’t a sound idea... . 
There must be some better way of 
getting wages up, and this com- 
pany has set out to find that way. 

“First, let’s see why the wage 
system doesn’t work right even 
where we have collective bargain- 
ing. 

“To make it easy to think about, 
let’s get down to just two people 
—one employer and one packing 
house worker—and we'll see how 
the present system works out. For 
the sake of the story, we'll call 
the one ‘Boss’ and the other 
‘Butch,’ 

“Butch comes along to Boss and 
says: ‘Boss, I’m not doing anything 
right now. I’m a good butcher by 
trade but I haven’t any money. I 
understand you own a scalding 
tub and a kettle and everything 
we need to slaughter a hog. I was 
wondering if we couldn’t go in to- 


gether—you buy the hog—TI'll 
slaughter it. We'll sell the meat 
and split the profits.’ 
“Boss says: ‘O.K. I'll do that. 
I'll split with you 50/50.’ 
“Butch gets out his pencil and 
does a little figuring. A hog costs - 
$15. The hog meat would sell for 
$20. That would leave $5. Half 
of that would be $2.50. 
“Butch says: “No, that wouldn’t 
be fair wages.’ 
“Boss says: ‘All right, what do 
you think your time is worth?’ } 
“*Well,’ says Butch, ‘I ought to ~ 
get $4 for killing a hog.’ 
“The boss figures it out. $1 a ~ 
hog for his share won’t be so bad, 
so he says: ‘O.K., Butch, let’s 
start. Ill pay you $4 a hog.’ 
“Now, that’s the way business 
always has been run and, what 
with collective bargaining and 
everything, it seems it ought to be - 
fair enough. But let’s see what 
happens. 
“Butch and Boss go along all. 
right for a while. Butch gets his 
$4 for killing the hog and Boss 
gets his $1 for his end of the 
deal. Everything is fine until the 
price of hog meat happens to go 
down. One day Boss wakes up 
that Butch is still getting $4 as 
they originally planned but he, » 
himself, is only getting 50c in- 
stead of $1. 
“For a while Boss doesn’t seem 
to mind. After all, he thinks, 
Butch is doing his work every day — 
and Boss only put up the money, 
and maybe there will be better 
times later on. 
“Everything might still be all 
right if the price of hog meat 
didn’t keep going down. Pretty § 
soon Boss finds that Butch is still ° 
making his $4 and Boss is actu- ’ 
ally losing money. He has so 
much invested in the business that ” 
he can’t quit. He can’t afford to” 
take losses forever. He gets pan- — 
icky. There is only one thing to” 
do—cut wages. d 
“It never occurred to Butch to - 
come around and tell Boss he un- ° 
derstood they were losing money. ’ 
Boss has really been worrying. 
He hasn’t been sleeping well 
nights. It keeps going through his 
head: ‘That fellow Butch is draw- - 
ing full pay all this time—I’m 
losing my shirt.’ Boss begins to 
wonder whether Butch really 
cares much about him. The more 
he thinks about it, the more he - 
begins to wonder whether he 
cares much about Butch. One - 
fine morning Boss can’t stand the ° 
pressure any more, so he walks in 
and says: ‘Listen, Butch, from now - 
on killing hogs is $3, not $4—take ~ 
it or leave it.’ 
“About that time the price of 
hog meat starts to go up. It goes ° 
back to $20. It just barely comes 
into Boss’s mind—that is where 
they started—$20 for hog meat— 
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The Economics of Collective Bargaining 


(Continued from page 1523) 
$15 for the hog—$5 to split be- 
tween them. Butch used to get $4. 
Boss thinks he might call Butch 
in and put him back on the $4 
basis. Still, Boss doesn’t know. 
There was a long time when he 
operated ata loss. Of course, 
Butch has his pay cut $1 but that 
was only 25%. Boss’s share had 
been cut in half. What if Boss is 
making twice as much now as he 
did on the original deal? It prob- 
ably won’t last long. Maybe Butch 
isn’t being done so badly by, at 
that. Anyhow, who knows? This 
$20 meat may not go on forever. 
Boss decides he will go along just 
as is. 

“Butch is getting only $3 per 
hog now. Boss is getting $2. Butch 
feels that one of those two dollars 
is really his. He starts feeling 
that everything Boss gets comes 
out of Butch’s pocket. 

“At that point they have truly 
begun to misunderstand each 
other. 

“Boss really begins to feel he 
ought to do something about that, 
so when Christmas comes he gives 
Butch a $5 gold-piece. That burns 
Butch up plenty, because with 
Butch doing all the work and get- 
ting only $3, and Boss getting $2 
for just putting up the money, 
Butch knows Boss is a robber. 

“On the other hand, Boss is 
afraid to do anything about it, be- 
cause he knows the price is bound 
to go down any day. 

“Maybe some day somebody 
else offers Butch another job at 
$4, so the Boss puts him back on 
a $4 basis rather than lose him. 
Maybe Butch gets his dander up 
and goes on strike, or threatens 
to, and gets his $4 back that way. 
Maybe prices stay up so long that 
Boss finally dares to raise wages 
without being pressed by any- 


body. 

“Still nothing is settled. Al- 
though Butch and Boss are again 
en an agreeable basis for the mo- 
ment, they are no better off than 
they were in the beginning. The 
margin between hogs and hog 
meat continues to go up and down. 
It can’t be long until once more 
Boss thinks Butch is getting too 
much, or Butch thinks Boss is 
getting too much. Personally, I 
have ceme to the concliysion that 
the whole system for determining 
‘who gets what’ has been wrong.” 

This kind of analysis gets down 
to the root of our civil war which 
goes by the name of collective 
bargaining with its concerted 
withdrawal from production of la- 
bor power, its boycotts, its picket- 
ing, its lockouts and misunder- 
standings. It is not probable that la- 
bor-management conferences and 
government conciliation schemes 
will ever bring order into our in- 
dustrial relations until we have a 
better educational foundation for 
determining “who gets what.” A 
few employers are doing some pi- 
oneering work in trying to estab- 
lish an enduring foundation for 
industrial peace and for determin- 
ing “who gets what.”14 

Under the Nunn-Bush system, 
the workers in the plant are paid 
20% of the sales value of produc- 
tion. Management gets 1%. The 
office force gets about 2%, and 
there are several other variants. 
Every year, Mr. Nunn says, the 


workers come to him and say they 


want more money. And Mr. Nunn 
always says, “I think you ought 


_to have more. Where shall we get 
it? Management gets 1%. 


Shall 
we whittle a little off there?” 
» “No, we don’t want to do that.” 
“Can we cut that raw material 
price down?” — 
“No, the raw material price is 
determined in the free market.” 
Finally the workers come to the 
conclusion that the 20% is right; 


they have never upset that figure. 


14 Allen W. Rucker, “‘Labor’s Road to 
Pienty,” L. C. Page & Co., Boston, Mass., 
1937, $2.50. Proposes a new technique for 
determining the distribution of the shares 
of production which merits careful study 
by both labor leaders and business mane 
agers, 





All agree that the only answer is 
more production. 

Henry Nunn said shortly after 
he adopted this plan that the 
scheme was not simply a device 
for regularizing paychecks; it had 
also “converted employees into 
partners in the enterprise.” It 
was hard to understand what he 
meant by this until an experience 
with another employer, the presi- 
dent of a Canadian shoe company, 
who had adopted the Nunn-Bush 
52-week paycheck system illumi- 
nated Mr. Nunn’s. statement. 

The Canadian president and a 
worker were discussing the an- 
nual wage plan, and the worker 
said that Mr. So-and-so, who was 
the business agent of the union, 
had “changed his habits.” 

The president said, “What do 
you mean?” 

“Well, he used to come in the 
mornings, punch the time clock, 
then he would go off and spend 
the day doing union business all 
over town. At five o’clock at 
night he would come back and 
punch the clock again, and then 
go home.” 

The employer, shocked at this, 
said, “Did he do that?” 

**Ves,”’ 

“How many times a week?” 

“Oh, three or four times a 
week.” 

The employer stated that he was 
speechless to think that that kind 
of theft—for that is what it was— 
was going on. Industrial relations 
within his plant had been very 
good; he could not understand 
why no one had ever reported 
the matter to him. 

The worker noticed how 
shocked the president was, and 
added, “But he never does it any 
more.” 

The president, of course, figured 
that the worker was just pulling 
his leg, so he said to him, “What 


do you mean, he never does it any 
more? Why doesn’t he do it any 
more?” 


The worker said, “We won’t let 
him.” 

Then, and only then, was it 
clear what Henry Nunn had 
meant a month or two before 
when he said that his annual wage 
plan had converted his employees 
into partners in the enterprise. 
Obviously, if that worker draws 
his weekly paycheck of, let us say, 
$50, but produces no shoes, then 
the $50 comes out of the pay- 
checks of the other workers. The 
plan serves to discipline the en- 
tire enterprise and to coordinate 
the workers in terms of company 
objectives: to produce a large vol- 
ume of quality merchandise at the 
right price. It goes to the heart 
of industrial relations. 


Industrial Relations Involve More 
Than Economics 
Industrial relations, of course, 
involve more than economics. 
Living and working together re- 
quires tolerance, understanding 
and recognition of the mutuality 
of interests. The human aspects of 
industrial relations are of impor- 
tance equal with economic issues; 
therefore, the economic emphasis 
in this discussion should not be 
interpreted as justification for 
neglecting the human side of in- 
dustrial relations. Unquestionably 
many employers have much to 
learn in this latter respect. 


Criteria for Settling Disputes 


In a free society rights are 
never absolute; even the right of 
free speech is limited by the law 
of slander and libel. Similarly the 
right to strike, to mass picket, to 
promote unionism, will in time 
also be recognized as a limited 
right, to be judged in the light of 
the right of the people not to be 
struck against, not to be picketed 
and not to be coerced by others. 
Given the facts the American 
people can be expected to resolve 
this conflict after a time, provid- 
ing action is taken before even 
,;more drastic steps are precipi- 








| tated 


The ideal society is one in 


which each person recognizes the 
rights and interests of others, and 
compulsion and coercion are ata 
minimum. It should be possible 
to evolve workable criteria for 
determining the rights of workers, 
of employers and of the public. 
Let us look at three such crite- 
ria. (1) For example, in the case 
of public utilities and other in- 
dispensable services would it be 
unreasonable to hire workers un- 
der a contract under which they 
would agree not to abandon work 
until adequate substitute workers 
had been found? (2) Or would it 
be unreasonable to require work- 
ers as a condition of employment 
in these industries to agree not to 
strike, with effective penalties for 
violation, so long as their wages 
and working conditions were 
equal to the average of other 
workers of similar skill and ex- 
perience in the community? In- 
dividual workers could quit at 
will, but organized withdrawals 
of labor power could be barred 
under some such criteria as sug- 
gested above. No worker would 
be forced to enter these indus- 
tries; but having entered he 
would accept the view that his 
right to strike was not an absolute 
right, but was conditioned by the 
rights of others. But such criteria 
should never become substitutes 
for humane, reasonable manage- 
ment-labor relations. Anticipat- 
ing and preventing grievances is 
of the highest importance. 


(3) Or would it be unreason- 
able to require that all labor de- 
mands, not subject to satisfactory 
negotiation, be submitted to a 
three man arbitration board, un- 
der which management would se- 
lect one arbitrator, labor select 
one and the two parties or the 
two selectees mutually agree upon 
the third party to the board? This 
appears to be the only way in 
which an impartial arbitration 
board can’ be established. This 
method of resolving disputes has 
had better than average results in 
avoiding strikes and wage losses 
in the urban transportation indus- 
try. The international union and 
its officers thoroughly oriented in 
our American traditions of equal- 
ity and fairness have not chafed 
under this self-imposed rule.15 By 
making decisions retroactive to 
the time of the dispute, all strikes 
and other coercive tactics would 
be eliminated. 

Such arbitration boards volun- 
tarily established by management 
and employees, will in the long 
run operate more nearly in the 
public interest than the so-called 
public boards or even “public” 
members on these boards. Public 
boards and public members fre- 
quently are a travesty on the 
name “public” and would be de- 
frocked or deprofessionalized, for 
the most part, in any scientific 
society, for their masquerading as 
fact finders. 


It may be argued that labor un- 
ions will never accept these cri- 
teria. This may be true so long 
as a large portion of publicly vo- 
cal teachers, university profes- 
sors, preachers, radio commenta- 
tors, and other thought-leaders in 
and out of the government, are the 
victims of the naive purchasing 
power theory of prosperity. The 
“intellectuals” play an enormous 
role in shaping American affairs. 
To a considerable extent the new- 
intellectuals in America have the 
same blemishes of intellect as the 
new-rich have of manners. See 
the works of Sinclair Lewis in the 
latter field; we need a similar de- 
bunking of pseudo intellectuals.16 


If it is true that labor as a 
whole can profit only by baking a 
bigger pie rather than by getting 
a larger slice of an existing one, 
the general validity of the fore- 





15 “Industrial Relations in Urban Trans- 
portation,’’ by Emerson P, Schmidt, Uni- 
versitv of Minnesota Press, 1937. 

16 For a good beginning see: “An An- 
| praisal of the Fatalistic View of Capital- 
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Undoubtedly the banking group 
which bid in Union Pacific Rail- 
road’s $81,602,000 of new mortgage 
bonds last week on a basis setting 
an unprecedented low cost for 
railroad financing, were fully 
aware that the operation would 
not be one of those “out-the-win- 
doW” undertakings. 

On the contrary it must have 
been realized, as events since 
have proven, that merchandis- 
ing of this issue to the ultimate 
investor would require time and 
considerable effort. 

Bidding for that issue, it will 
be recalled, forced the invest- 





going suggestions will in time be 
publicly acceptable and then will 
be accepted by labor, although 
grudgingly and not without occa- 
sional backsliding. 

The Role of Ideas 

If the foregoing analysis has 
any validity at all, it indicates the 
power of ideas. Ideas are weap- 
ons. Ideas can destroy or can 
make a civilization. Hitler had 
an idea; it made him and then 
broke him and his entire order. 
Seventy million Germans and 
generations to come will suffer 
for Hitler’s ideas. 

The American economy appears 
to have become the victim of fal- 
lacious ideas as to what causes 
prosperity. Until erroneous ideas 
are displaced with correct theo- 
ries and sound ideas, we are not 
likely to solve our industrial re- 
lations problems. Domestic civil 
war and international anarchy are 
not attractive heritages to pass on 
to the next generation. National 
security is at stake. 

Our free enterprise system, 
given a healthy economic and po- 
litical climate, could convert our 
natural and human resources into 
higher. and higher standards of 
living for all. If wages are too 
low, why not encourage more peo- 
ple to become job-makers and 
thereby bid up the price of la- 
bor? This happened before the 
1930’s and could be made to hap- 
pen again. 

Our social fabric is severely 
damaged and has become tenu- 
ous. Unless our teachers, legisla- 
tors, businessmen and other lead- 
ers can discover the authentic 
public interest and suppress short- 
sighted class interests we may be 
driven into some form of authori- 
tarianism, even though no signi- 
ficant group willed it that way. 

Education: Our Salvation 

Daily we hear the nauseating 
platitude that the world has be- 
come smaller; but in things more 
important than bombing planes, 
radar and television its distances 
are vaster than for a thousand 
years. 

We judge whether a country is 
really free by the amount of se- 
curity enjoyed by minorities. It 
is bad to be oppressed by a mi- 
nority but it is worse to be op- 
pressed by a majority. 

A very few policemen can usu- 
ally “keep order” when there is 
common agreement on values, ob- 
jectives and means, because it is 
really the community that keeps 
itself in order. When a commu- 
nity splits into factions, the police 
may be quickly overpowered; any 
one who has seen this occur 
knows how fragile civilization 
proves when the divisive forces 
become overpowering. 

The solution to our industrial 
relations problems must be the 
expression of the general commu- 
nity sense of what is right. Then 
the amount of coercion actually 
required will stay at a minimum. 
Education in both economic mat- 
ters and in matters of human re- 
lations must bring the solution, 





ment market: through another 
yield layer on the downside and 
accordingly developed no little 
resistance on the part of institu- 
tional investors who must finally 
absorb by far the bulk of such 
a large issue. 

Bankers paid the company a 
price of 101.27 for the new 2%s, 
or the equivalent of a 2.453% 
basis, and proceeded to reoffer the 
bonds at 102.19 to yield the buyer 
just about 2.42%, which is only 
22 yield points above the basis of 
2.20% realized by the Treasury 
on its Victory Loan 24s, sold near 
the close of last year. 

But the bid of the competing 
banking group, which offered 
the road a price ef 101.1899 for 
the same coupon rate, reveals 
that the underwriting fraternity 
was thinking pretty much along 
the same lines, indicating that 
investors must prime themselves 
for a further whittling of yields 
unless something now unfore- 
seeable should develop to bring 
a change in the basic situation. 


New So. Pacific’s Settle 


A quick settling movement de- 
veloped in the new Southern Pa- 
cific 2%s when the syndicate 
agreement was dissolved early 
this week. The bonds, brought out 
at par, in a total of $50,000,000 
late last month, dropped back to 
98% bid and 9834 offered. 

Meanwhile the road is slated 
to open bids next week on an- 
other issue of $25,000,000 of new 
first mortgage bonds, series G, 
due Jan. 1, 1961. Bidders will 
name the price and fix the in- 
terest rate on the new loan. 

Proceeds will be used to provide 
for the retirement of an equal 
amount of outstanding series A 
2%s of similar maturity. 


Central N. Y. Power Preferred 


Inquiry indicated brisk investor 
interest in the 200,000 share of- 
fering of Central New York Power 
Corp.’s new preferred stock, due 
out today at a price of 101.50. 

Sold to bankers in competitive 
bidding on Thursday the suc- 
cessful group fixed a 3.40% 
dividend for the stock and paid 
the company a price of 100.15. 
A second group offered a price 
of 100.086 for the same divi- 
dend rate. 

Funds from the offering to- 
gether with company cash and 
funds to be received from the 
sale of additional common stock 
to Niagara Hudson Power Corp., 
will be applied to retirement of 
the outstanding 251,584 shares of 
5% preferred. 


Consol. Edison Refinancing 


The way was cleared at a recent 
stockholders’ meeting for com- 
plete refinancing of the debt 
structure of Consolidated Edison 
Co. of New York system. 

The proposal of the directors 
to authorize a new mortgage on 
the properties was approved by 
an overwhelming majority the 
vote disclosed, marking the first 
step in the program calling for 
refinancing of $304,200,000 of 
callable debentures and bonds. 

Current debt involves an aver- 
age annual interest charge of 
3.37%. Officials of the company 
believe it is possible, under pre- 
vailing market conditions, to re- 
fund a large part of the debt at a 
sizeable reduction in carrying 


costs. Gs 
Higgins, Inc, Offering 

Current discussion indicates 
that public offering of the capital 
stock of the new Higgins, Inc., 
could reach market toward the 
end of this week or early next 
week. : 

This operation undertaken some 
weeks ago ran into a snag when 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission charged the bankers who 
originally headed the group with 
infractions of the Securities Act 
and imposed a mild suspension. 

The operation involves the pro- 
jected sale of 900,000 shares of 
capital stock of the new company 
to the public and the payment of 
300,000 shares additional to Hig- 
gins Industries, now in liquida- 
tion, in return for certain assets. 
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More Heard at Savannah 


(Continued from page 1495) 


respect to my country was the accumulation of gold and dollar bal- 
ances by our central bank. This situation resulted from favorable 
trade balances during the war years: we sold more abroad than 
we were able to purchase. It should be recalled that our monetary 
reserves increased, not because of higher prices obtained for those 
products abroad but rather because of a larger volume of exports. 


_ “Although our monetary reserves are more than ample to main- 
tain stable the present peso-dollar rate of exchange, it is likely 
that in the near future we shall again be confronted with ad- 
verse balances of payments. Before the war Mexico’s exports nor- 
mally exceeded her imports by some $80 million a year. However, 
during 1946 we had an unfavorable trade balance of approximately 
$90 million. Notwithstanding this situation, our holdings of gold 
and foreign exchange not only remained the same but were slightly 
increased. The deficiency in our visible items was compensated 


by the ‘invisibles’ in our balance of payments, namely, the dollar 


remittances made by the many thousands of Mexican laborers who 
_— to relieve the labor shortages in the United States during 
the war. 


“Now that a labor shortage no longer exists in this country, 
and as our laborers are returning home, Mexico will no longer have 
this source of dollar exchange. It is very likely then that our 
unfavorable trade balances will have to be compensated by draw- 
ing on our gold and foreign-exchange holdings accumulated during 
the war period. Our monetary authorities are well aware of the 
situation and are prepared to take such measures as may be nec- 
essary to safeguard our balance of payments. Among these, in- 
fluence may be exerted on Mexican consumers to discourage them 
from purchasing superfluous luxury goods and also to enhance by 
all possible means the imports of machinery and equipment which 
will increase the output of goods, raise the productivity of our 
Jabor, and result in more permanent benefits to the people by 
raising their standards of living. 


“The policy outlined above is indeed sound and reasonable and 
will further the efforts of Mexico to industrialize. It is mainly by 
increased production that the necessary purchasing power can be 
created to stimulate consumption. It is no longer necessary to dwell 
on the generally accepted principle of the high degree of correla- 
tion which exists between industrialization and the volume of for- 
eign trade. What will benefit Mexico will also benefit other coun- 
tries, among these the United Siates as well as others engaged 
in exporting industries. 


“It is a matter of direct concern for an exporting country to 
have prosperous fricnds and customers in other nations. For this 
reason the proper and enlightened policy should be to give more 
facilities to the exporters of those goods from which foreign cus- 
tomers will derive permanent benefits, rather than to those who 
sell superfluous luxury articles which only result in the permanent 
exhaustion of monetary reserves, and may even cause serious ex- 
change instability. 


“Should an adverse climate for Mexico’s develooment be created 
by a short-sighted trade policy and should we fail in averting the 
sterile use of our monetary reserves, then Mexico would be placed 
against a wall. For evidently the International Monetary Fund 
was not intended to remedy such a ‘fundamental disequilibrium.’ 
The Fund can only offer temporary relief but not a permanent 
solution. Consequently our country might well be forced to take, 
in consultation with the Fund, such measures as would insure the 
fundamental stability of our national economy.” 


Czechoslovakians Interviewed 


The “Chronicle” representative discussed with several mem- 
bers of the Czechoslovakian delegation the efforts being made in 
that country to recuperate from the war. In the 
course of these interviews the writer asked for 
information on several questions, which are listed 
below, together with the replies. The first, fourth 
and fifth questions were answered by Mr. Jan 
Viktor Mladek and the second and third questions 
by Prof. Alois Kral of the National Bank of 
Czechoslovakia. 


What Interest Has Czechoslovakia in the Fund 
and the Bank? 


Answer: “As an industrial and exporting 
state, the Czechoslovak Republic has an interest 
in the stability of exchanges which facilitates the 

. greatest and broadest volume of international 
trade. 

“Central and Eastern Europe suffered greatly 
by the war and faces the problem of profound 
economic reconversion to a peacetime economy. 
Czechoslovakia, always closely tied commercially 
with all the countries of this area, has a deep 

i ‘ interest in a speedy reconstruction of these coun- 
tries. This could be achieved by appropriate loans to those of them 
which suffered so much by the war. Here the International Bank 


for Reconstruction and Development has an opportunity to play a 
great and constructive role.” ; 





Jan Viktor’ Mladek 


Will Czechoslovakia Orient Herself Towards East or West? 


Answer; “In the American press.opinions ean uften be found 
stating that Czechoslovakia eliminated itself or was eliminated from 
economic relations with the western countries. This opinion is 
entirely unfounded. Czechoslovakia exported one-fourth of its 
national product to the whole world from which it purchased needed 
raw materials and partly also food. Cooperation with the Soviet 
Union is a political necessity; it is a defense not only of Czechoslo- 
vakia but also of the entire western world against an eventual 
attempt by Germany to renew her aggressive policy. The political 
alliance with the Soviet Union and the intensification of economic 
intercourse with her does not exclude but, on the contrary, supports 
the efforts of Czechoslovakia for the broadening of economic rela- 
tions with ail the countries, be they the countries of central and 
eastern Europe or of the West, where the skill of the Czechoslovak 
worker and his products always enjoyed a good name. This 
good name we not only intend to maintain but also increase its 
popularity in the coming years. Czechoslovakia cannot do with- 





by close cultural and economic ties with the West.” 


What About the Nationalization of Industry? What Does It Mean? 


. Answer; “As other European states, Czechoslovakia also was 
confronted after the war with the problems of economic and social 
reconstruction made imperative by the profound changes caused by 
the war in economic structure of the country. During the occu- 
pation, Czechoslovak industry was Germanized and its structure 
completely rebuilt so as to serve the military needs of the German 
Reich. This structure, from the peacetime point of view, could not 
be maintained nor could it assure sound economy of the country. 
Moreover, the German war machine caused a great deal of damage 
to the industrial equipment of those frontier provinces of Bohemia 
and Moravia which were highly industrialized. The Germans 
scrapped a lot of such machinery, partly because they were unable 
to supply the necessary raw materials. As it was, the end of the 
war left Czechoslovakia with very substantial losses. Some fac- 
tories were badly damaged through fighting and bombing, some 
were looted and practically all had substantial claims against Ger- 
man banks and the Reich for goods which they were forced to 
deliver to the Germans. Losses were higher than could be borne 
by private entrepreneurs. Many enterprises, owned by Germans 
who did not return from the war or who fled the country, remained 
without masters. The Government could not act otherwise than 
to take over the charge of such property. Besides that, the organ- 
ized labor asked for such changes which would assure appropriate 
wages, steady employment and a higher degree of social security. 

“As a matter of fact, nationalization in Czechoslovakia does not 
mean fundamental change which it might have caused in other 
countries, because so many enterprises in Czechoslovakia were in 
public hands all the time. Railroads, many banks, all of the public 
utilities, and especially armament factories, were either completely 
or to a great proportion in the hands of the Government, com- 
munities, or semi-public bodies. This has been so for generations, 
and it means, therefore, that not the principle of Government en- 
gaging in business but the scope of its application has changed. 

“Another important factor in the economic life of the country 
was cooperatives, which formed a large chain with a tendency to 
grow and expand. It goes without saying that the individual entre- 
preneur continues to be important in lines of production and dis- 
tribution not affected by nationalization. Not all of the production 
and transportation has fallen under the nationalization decrees. 
Many undertakings of quite an important size will go on working 
without change in their legal or personal standing. 


“Where the Government took over important industries, one 
thing must be said: men appointed by the Government to run the 
variuos lines of production are specialists and not politicians. This 
is sufficient proof that nationalized factories have to be run on a 
sound commercial basis. . 


“Concerning foreign investments and interest in enterprises 
which fell under the nationalization decree, Czechoslovakia has 
interest to solve these questions in agreement with the foreign 
interested parties without discrimination, being guided by the desire 
not to stop work and that these enterprises should keep on pro- 
ducing to the satisfaction of foreign interested parties as well as 
of the entire economy.” 


Can You Tell Us Something About the Monetary Reform in Czecho- 
slovakia? 


Answer: “At the end of last year Czechoslovakia began to real- 
ize its plans for a monetary reform of the country which were 
already prepared during the war. First, all the means of payment 
issued under the German occupation were withdrawn from circu- 
lation and appropriate measures were taken to put the new cur- 
rency on a sound basis. This measure proved to be successful. 
People began to appreciate the new currency, recognize its value, 
and accept the transitory difficulties with great understanding. 

“The second phase of the monetary reform was the raising of 
the price and wage level by about 200% as compared with prewar 
prices. The aim was to bring closer the official ceiling prices and 
the prices on the black market. This measure also enabled to bring 


man occupation in the different provinces of the country. At the 
(Continued on page 1526) 


. . . . | 
out raw materials and some food supplies from overseas if it wants | 
to maintain and increase—as it does—the standard of living of its | 


population, whose tastes in the past have been greatly influenced ‘ington on March 18 issued its re- 


| port showing cotton consumed in 
| the United States, cotton on hand, 


Feb. Cotton Consumption 


The Cénsus Bureau at Wash- 


and active cotton spindles in the 
month of February. 

In the month of February, 1946, 
cotton consumed amounted to 


| 746,994 bales of lint and 91,296 


bales of linters, as compared with 
811,368 bales of lint and 96,242 
bales of linters in January and 
781,149 bales of lint and 120,350 
bales of linters in February, 1945. 
In the seven months ending 
Feb. 28 cotton consumption was 
5,154,213 bales of lint and 604,679 
bales of linters, which compares 
with 5,651,960 bales of lint and 
868,521 bales of linters in the cor- 
responding period a year ago. 

There were 2,373,930 bales of 
lint and 353,579 bales of linters on 
hand in consuming establishments 
on Feb. 28, 1946, which compares 
with 2,366,336 bales of lint anu 
328,268 bales of linters on Jan. 31. 
1946, and 2,227,851 bales of lint 
and 317,378 bales of iinters on 
Feb. 28, 1945. 


On hand in public storage and 
at compresses on Feb. 28, 1946, 
there were 9,418,209 bales of lint 
and 53,557 bales of linters, which 
compares with 9,964,513 bales of 
lint and 48,271 bales of linters on 
Jan. 31 and 12,401,385 bales of 
lint and 33,014 bales of linters on 
Feb. 28, 1945. 


There were 21,628,796 cotton 
spindles active during February. 
which compares with 21,629,832 
cotton spindles active during 
January, 1946, and with 22,219.- 
696 active cotton spindles during 
February, 1945. 


Thralls & Go. Formed 
In New York City 


Thralls & Co., Inc., has been 
formed with offices at 37 Wel 
Street, New York City to engage 
in the investment business. Offi- 
cers of the firm are Jerome 








into harmony the various price levels arbitrarily set by the Ger- | 


Thralls, Jr., President; Marvin A. 
Thralls, Vice-President and Treas- 
|urer, and Jack T. Thralls, Secre- 
| tary. Jerome Thralls was manager 
of the U. S. Government bond de- 
partment at Kidder, Peabody & 
Co., prior to serving in the armed 
forces. 








_J. Raymond Smith Joins 
| Staff of Weeden & Co. 


Weeden & Co., Incorporated, 14 
| Wall Street, New York City, an- 
nounces that J. Raymond Smith. 
formerly Lt. Commander, USNR, 
has become associated with the 
‘firm. 
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-Tomorrow’s 


Markets 
Walter Whyte 


Says— 
y WALTER WHYTE 


Major position indicates high- 
er prices. However, a minor 
reaction a possibility before 
any real advance is likely. 
Trading range upper barrier 
is 198-202. Downside support 
should hold at 189. 


Since the previous column 
was written the market has 
gone down about six points, 
from approximately 196 to 
188, and then turned around 
again. This turn-around, not 
important in itself, has ac- 
complished something a little 
more important than surface 
indications show. It isn’t what 
the market has done, that is 
significant, but rather what it 
hasn’t done. 

ok Ba ba 

Last week the action of the 
tape pointed to a reaction. 
How far it would go was 
something else. Extent or 
duration of reactions or rallies 
are seldom indicated by mar- 
ket performance. To deter- 
mine that, an entirely differ- 
ent set of rules, or behavior- 
isms, have to be taken into 
aceount. In any case when 
last week’s column was typed, 
a reaction was in the ,wind. 
Using the yardstick that 
movements once started carry 
en until they have reached 
support points, the level for a 
stopping place seemed to be 
about 180. There isn’t any 
point in explaining how I ar- 
rived at such a figure. 
of all I don’t think I can ex- 
plain it. Secondly, when I try 
to put the explanation into 
understandable English, it 
just looks silly. 

Any way the 180 figure 
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looked like where the aver- 
ages were going. You know 


what actually happened. 
Stocks got down to about the 
188 level, hemmed and hawed 
and by Saturday of last week 
started up again. An im- 
portant signal was seen by 
the method of advance. Be- 
tween 192 and 194 there was 
a lot of stock offered. If logic 
were applicable to the stock 
market, it would seem highly 
plausible that between 192 
and 194 the market would 
run into a stone wall and turn 
around again. For on four 
previous occasions the market 
has shown inability to get 
through that barrier. But at 
the end of the Monday trad- 
ing day stocks were through 
the level. 
ok ca aK 

So far so good. It looks as 
if the sun is beginning to 
shine through again, and I 
have little doubt but that giv- 
en a few more days of pleas- 
ant market weather, a great 
many people who have gotten 
wet in the recent storm will 
pop out and again start think- 
ing of what to buy. When that 
occurs the chances are that 
another squall will be upon us. 
Maybe not right away, but 
signs of it will almost certain- 
ly appear on the horizon. 

The tune which will prob- 
ably usher it in will be the 
one about poor earnings, dan- 
gerous international outlooks 
and many other things. You 
don’t have to worry about ex- 
cuses. They are always easy 
to find. What you have to do 
is to remember that excuses 
seldom pay off. And reasons 
are seldom known till after 
the fact. Stick to market per- 
formance. It will pay better 
in the long run. 

* * * 

You still are long of half 
positions in the following 
stocks: Air Reduction about 
52, American Car and Foun- 
dry, about 60, American Loco- 
motive about 3642, American 
Steel Founders about 42, 
Bethlehem about 99, Chrysler 
about 120, Electric Auto-Lite 
about 71, Superheater about 
30, U. S. Steel about 82 and 
U. S. Rubber about 65%. 
The remaining half was sold 
last week with some profits. 

K * * 

The question now arises 

what to do with the positions 
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Business Failures in Feb. 


Business failures in February | 
were higher in number but lower 
in amount of liabilities involved 
than in January. When compared 
with a year ago, failures were 
higher in both number and 
amount of liabilities involved. 
Business failures in February, ac- 
cording to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
totaled 92 and involved $2,983,000 
liabilities as compared with 80 in 
January, involving $4,372,000 and 
66 involving $1,557,000 in Febru- 
ary last year. 

All groups into which this re- 
port is divided, with the exception 
of the manufacturing group, show 
more failures in February than 
in January. When the amount of 
liabilities is considered, only the 
manufacturing and commercial 
service groups had less liabilities 
involved than in January. 


Manufacturing failures in Feb- 
ruary were down to 29 from 35 
in January, and liabilities were 
also down to $874,000 in February, 
from $1,677,000 in January. Whole- 
sale failures numbered 9 with 
liabilities of $888,000, as against 3 
with liabilities of $16,000 in Janu- 
ary. Retail failures numbered 27, 
with liabilities of $258,000, as com- 
pared with 22 with $245,000 liabil- 
ities in January. Construction 
insolvencies in February were up 
to 14 from 8 in January, and lia- 
bilities rose to $215,000 in Febru- 
ary from $155,000 in January. 
Commercial Service failures in 
February were up to 13 from 12 
in January, but liabilities were 
down to $748,000 in February 
from $2,279,000 in January. 

When the country is divided 
into Federal Reserve Districts it 
is found that the Boston, Cleve- 


land, Atlanta, Chicago, and San 


Francisco Reserve Districts had 
more failures in February than in 
January, while the Kansas City 
Reserve District had the same 
number and the Dallas Reserve 
District did not have any. When 
the amount of liabilities involved 
is eonsidered it is seen that the 
Philadelphia, Richmond, Chicago, 
St. Louis, and Minneapolis Re- 
serve Districts had less liabilities 
involved in February than in Jan- 
uary, while the remaining dis- 
tricts, with the exception of the 
Dallas Reserve District which did 
not have any, had more liabilities 
involved in February than in 
January. 


N. C. Kampf Resumes 

NEWARK, N. J.—Nathaniel C. 
Kampf has resumed his invest- 
ment business under the name of 
Kampf & Co., 730 High Street. 
Mr. Kampf conducted his own in- 
vestment business in Newark prior 
to 1941. 








you still hold. The answer is 
that you now have some room 
in which to maneuver and 
even if they go down a little 
more than generally expect- 
ed, the cashing in of previous 
profits permits you to hold 
on. Broadly speaking, how- 
ever, stocks should not be 
held if the averages break the 
190 level. Permit an extra 
point and make it 189. If the 
market gets under the latter 
figure the possibility of an- 
other reaction will become in- 
tensified. On the up-side the 
198-202 range looks like a 
tough one to negotiate. There 
is no cause to worry about 
that one yet. I merely point 
¢ out as a signal to watch out 
or. 





More next Thursday. 
—Walter Whyte 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily -at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicie. They are presented ag 
those of the author only.] 





More Heard at Savannah 


(Continued from page 1525) 


same time it was endeavored to bring about an equilibrium between 
costs of production and prices so as to make it profitable for agri- 
culture as well as industry to resume production at full speed. 
These measures, too, at least until now, have proved correct. The 
black market was eliminated to such a great extent that today 
Czechoslovakia belongs among those states where the black market 
does not present a dangerous threat. The difference between the 
official prices and the black market prices was narrowed to a 
small margin.” 


What Will Be the Economic Consequences in Czechoslovakia of the 
Transfer of Germans to Germany? 


Answer: “For Czechoslovakia the transfer of Germans from the 
border region is a question of fundamental political importance. 
The state could not leave within its borders a group of people with 
strong German nationalistic feelings who of their own volition de- 
clared themselves to be citizens of the German Reich and refused 
loyalty to a state which gave them opportunities for a normal de- 
velopment. Because of this, it presented a dangerous and disin- 
tegrating element within the country which sooner or later could 
again endanger the peace not only of Czechoslovakia but of all 
Europe. For these reasons all Czechoslovak political parties, and 
indeed the whole nation, demanded the transfer as an absolute 
necessity; as a question of the existence of our state. It cannot 
be denied that with the transfer of German labor power certain 
difficulties in our economy will be felt. Czechoslovakia consciously 
assumes these sacrifices because the political peace which will be 
achieved by this measure is so important that for its sake it is 
necessary to suffer certain, even if painful, losses. They will be 
borne not only by the Germans—as many contend—but also by 
Czechoslovakia which will not, as mentioned above, be able to util- 
ize all the human and material resources it commanded before the 
war. These difficulties, however, will be only of a transitory nature 
and will be overcome in a shert time by hard work and organi- 
zational effort which the Czechoslovak people within the frame- 
work of their democraey are developing very promisingly.” 


Belgium’s Central Bank Governor Speaks 


Among the many able financiers attending the Savannah meéet- 
ing of the Fund and Bank is Maurice Frere, Alternate Governor of 
the Bank and Fund and governor of the National Bank of Belgium. 
At Savannah your correspondent asked M. Frere to discuss some 
of. Belgium’s financial problems. His remarks are reported in 
full below. .M. Frere emphasized the improvement which has been’ 
taking place in Belgium in recent months, saying: 


“Marked improvements have taken place in Belgium since the 
liberation of the eountry, in the way of financial restoration. The 
improvements are due mostly to measures taken to combat a threat- 
ening inflation. 


“By the end of the German occupation in October 1944, the note’ 
issue of the National Bank of Belgium amounted to 2,320 milion 
dollars, as against one thousand million in May 1940. 


“On a proposal by the Minister of Finance, Mr. Camille Gutt,: 
all banknotes in circulation at the time of the liberation of the 
country were withdrawn, and their counterpart, except a maximum 
amount of 45 dollars per head, was deposited in blocked accounts.’ 
Deposits in current account, which had also increased considerably: 
since 1940, were blocked as well, with the exception of those amounts 
which were held at the time of the invasion of the country by 
Germany. 


“The amounts thus blocked have since then been transformed, 
up to 60%, into leng term Government bonds bearing 34% interest. 
The remaining 40% have been progressively released in concurrence 
with the. econemic revival of the country. Such releases are now 
being continued. 


“The necessity for the Belgian Government to provide since the 
liberation for the upkeep of Allied Armies on Belgian territory, and 
its desire to contribute in all possible ways to the war effort have 
to a certain extent compensated the energetic deflation which was 
practised in 1944. In fact the Treasury had to borrow from the central 
bank the enormous amounts that this effort required at a time when 
the capital market had ceased to function and when savings were 
reduced to a minimum. 

“Today the note circulation has been brought back to 1,700 
million dollars, approximately three quarters of what it was at the 
time of the liberation. It is covered by approximately 45% in gold 
and about 5% in foreign exchange. These holdings in gold or foreign 
exchange have increased by 10% since the liberation. 


“The price level, which owing to the absence of foreign imports 
had risen continuously during the eccupation, sinee has been lowered, 
thanks te the large imports which have taken place; and this tendency. 
continues. 

“These imports we were able to pay partly because of our own 
exports of goods, but-also thanks to the refund in their own cur- 
rency, by the United States, Great Britain and Canada, of the ad- 
vanees made by the Belgian Government for the upkeep of their 
armies. The country received also deliveries in kind within the 
frame of Lend-Lease and Mutual Aid Agreements. 

“Belgium received also a loan of 100 million dollars from the 
Export-Import Bank, and another of 25 million dollars from the 
Canadian Government. 

“The budget situation is well on the road to recovery. The 
ordinary budget of 1946 shows an important surplus, and the rapid 
increase of tax receipts. gives hope that an.important part of the’ 
exceptional expenses resulting from the war will be covered by 
curreht income. 

“Exceptional taxes on war profits and a 5% eapital levy were 
approved by. Parliament in October 1945. The purpose of these 
taxes is to redeem the bonds remitted in exchange of 60% of the 
funds frozen in 1944: 


“Owing to this. very hard fiscal effort and to the economies 
realized in the establishment of the budget, the Government hepes 
to-timit-its-new borrowings in 1946 to a strict minimum. As regards, 
fereign~-currencies ‘needed: to pay for the imports, they hope that 
the revival-of -exports which is rapidly taking. place, will seen 
-yield-an-important part of what is required. 

“The reparation of war losses and the reorganization of industry 
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will certainly necessitate important calls on the savings of the coun- 
try. We are of opinion’ that the internal market will furnish an 
important part of what will be required and that the country will 


resort to foreign loans only for definite purposes and up to strictly 
limited amounts.” 


Statement by Wm. McChesney Martin, Jr. 


Mr. William McChesney Martin, Jr., Chairman of the Export- 
Import Bank, who arrived in Savannah the latter part of last week 
for the closing sessions of the Inaugural Meeting 
of the World Fund and Bank, expressed in an 
interview for the “Chronicle” his confidence that 
the two institutions would soon be on an operating 
basis. “The rapid progress made at the Inaugural 
Meeting,” he said, “makes this result certain.” 
Mr. Martin is a member of the National Advisory 
Council on International Monetary and Financial 
Problems created by the Bretton’ Woods legisla- 
tion and in this capacity participated in the prep- 
arations for the Savannah conference. 


In response to a question about the relation- 
ship between the Export-Import Bank and the 
World Fund and Bank, Mr. Martin emphasized 
that the institution of which he is head is “play- 
ing an interim role with respect to reconstruction 
loans. That is, the Export-Import Bank is mak- 
ing dollar credits available to liberated and war- 
devastated countries to enable them to make 
urgent purchases of supplies and equipment in 
the United States until such time as the Interna- 
tional Bank can begin to operate.” Mr. Martin 
described the World Fund and Bank, the enlarged role of the Export- 
Import Bank, and the British loan now under consideration by Con- 
gress as “indispensable elements of a financial program designed to 
assist in the restoration of the economies of war-torn countries. The 
essential purpose of the program,” he added, “is to put foreign coun- 
tries in a position to exchange goods and services with the United 
States on an expanding scale.” 

The lending authority of the Export-Import Bank was increased 
by Congress last July from $700 million to $3,500,000,000 for making 
reconstruction loans and other purposes. Approximately half of 
the Bank’s resources have been loaned or committed, thus leaving 
about $1.750,000,000. available for new credits. Mr. Martin said that 
a further increase of $1,250,000,000 in the lending authority of the 
Bank would be requested of Congress ip accordance with a recent 
recommendation of the National Advisory Council. He said that the 
Bank was engaged at present in negotiations for long-term recon- 
struction credits to a number of countries, including China, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Italy and Poland, and that negotiations with the French 
financial mission, headed by Leon Blum, were expected to begin 
late in March. 


Wm. McC. Martin, Jr. 


Yugoslavia Wants to Cooperate With United Nations 


In expressing Yugoslavia’s intention to cooperate with the United 
Nations, Mr. Lavoslav Dolinsek, his country’s Governor on the Fund 
and Bank and First Vice-Governor of the National Bank of Yugo- 
slavia, gave the following statement to your correspondent. In this 
statement is a suggestion that Yugoslavia hopes to benefit from the 
Fund and Bank, particularly the latter. Mr. Dolinsek sketches the 
history of the measures Yugoslavia took to fight the inflated currency 
left after the German occupation. Mr. Dolinsek said: 

“Yugoslavia was liberated partly in the fall of 1944 and partly 
in April and May of 1945. The liberation came at a time when 
Yugoslavia was in a very difficult situation. During the war she 
lost about 1,700,000 human lives and her material losses were among 
the greatest suffered by any of the peoples of Europe in the battle 
against the enemy. 


“Some of the greatest problems facing the Yugoslav authorities 
immediately after the liberation of the eastern part of Yugoslavia 
in the fall of 1944 were connected with the unusually difficult cur- 
rency and financial conditions. Namely, after the occupation of 
Yugoslavia in 1941 the enemy, at the same time that he was smashing 
the national unity of Yugoslavia, was also breaking up her economic 
unity. In place of the unified Yugoslav currency which was in 
circulation at that time—-the Yugoslav dinar—the enemies introduced 
into the country seven different kinds of currencies which were 
to serve as legal tender on occupied territory. 

“Of course all these currencies were not covered and their buying 
power was directly dependent on the amount of money in circulation 
and the amount of goods for disposal on the market. The enemy 
financed their troops of occupation and their administrative apparatus 
by increasing the amount of money in circulation. In addition the 
occupiers used this money to pay—in those rare instances when they 
paid—for the goods which they exported to their countries in 
enormous quantities. The enormous proportions of the exploitation 
and devastation also caused catastrophic reactions so that the amount 
ef goods on the market was sharply decreased. In that way, toward 
the end of the occupation, there were great amounts of money in 


the country while at the same time there was a very small amount 
of goods. 


“We think that one of the rarest instances in currency history 
occurred when we, in the middle of 1945, re-established our money 
system and with it the economic unity of Yugoslavia. We created 


-One money area from seven different ones and in that way solved 


two important and practical problems. First, we decreased our 
circulation from an amount that. ran into the hundreds of billions to 
a circulation near the prewar level. Second, .we firmly established 
the rates of exchange from those which, existed during the occupation 
to the new Yugoslav currency with the purpose of replacing the 
occupation currencies with our new money. 


“Both these problems were solved in the least possible time 
and with them the re-establishment of the monetary unity of Yugo- 
slavia, which led to the renewal of her economic and financial unity, 
was achieved. -Economic barriers established by the occupiers 
between the various parts of Yugoslavia were done away with, and 
the collection of state revenues was made possible. In this way the 
financial policy was unified and that was as always one of the most 
urgent problems in the general organization of national life. 

“The currency reforms meant only the first step in the new 
economic policy of Yugoslavia. Maintaining the buying power of 
the Yugoslav dinar within the country and maintaining its parity 
with foreign exchanges were made possible not only by -very strict 
curtainment of state expenses and by the increase of state revenues 





of our citizens. Yugoslavia finances its tremendous tasks of recon- 
struction almost exclusively from its own resources and mainly by 
the voluntary work of her citizens. : 

“Certain measures in our financial policy succeeded in prevent- 
ing any great increase in prices, Full control of wholesale and 
retail prices, control of wages, salaries and interest rates presented 
a further step in the economic and financial stabilization of our 
situation. During recent months a small drop in prices has been 
noted in our country and we hope that we shall have further satis- 
factory results in this direction. As far as our money circulation 


4 “is*’éeneerned, today it is lower than it was in Yugoslavia before 
‘| the .war. 


“With its help of food and other necessary consumers and pro- 


ducers goods, UNRRA has done a great deal toward helping us 


‘maintain prices and of course toward helping us to save our people 


; from starvation in especially hard hit parts of the country. 


“We are aware of the difficulties before us in the financial and 


‘economic re-establishment of our devastated country, but we are 


‘at the same time prepared to fight against these difficulties and 
,j.to overcome them. 


“Our signing of the Bretton Woods agreements and our partici- 


,| pation in this conference represent a further step in the establishment 
‘| Of economic ties with the rest of the world. We shall attempt, by 
our participation in these organizations, the Fund and Bank, to further 


economic cooperation with the United Nations as much as possible, 
hoping that at the same time we shall find in these organizations 
a full understanding of the hardships we face after four years of 
devastating occupation and warfare.” 


Peruvian Stresses Latin Interest in Bank Loans 


In the following statement for the “Chronicle,” Mr. Jose Barreda 
Moller, Peru’s Alternate Governor of the Bank, gives a representative 
Latin American view of the meaning of the Bank to that part of 
the world. 

“From the very beginning Peru understood the importance that 
the Fund and the Bank had for world economy, as well as for its 
own, but its main interest rests on the Bank. 

“Like most Latin American countries Peru has not an acute 
exchange problem arising from a passive balance of international 
payments because during the last years the favorable balance of 
trade has permitted an increase in its reserves though not to the 
extent that other American countries have reached. Nevertheless 
Peru, as a staple producer country, knows perfectly well that should 
a decrease in world trade happen, or should prices of commodities 
and raw materials go down, its economy would be greatly damaged. 
In this case the Fund could be ef great importance to meet payments 
for imports while we find a solution to the preblem of our exports. 

“The problem of currency stabilization for the Latin American 
countries, and particularly for Peru, lies nowadays on their fiscal 
policy more than on their international trade and balance of pay- 
ments. Almost all countries have a form of exchange control and 
have fixed the parity of their currencies to a certain rate with the 
American dollar but, as long as they follow an inflationary fiscal 
policy, the internal purchasing power of their currencies decreases 
continuously, as it is measured by the price indexes, while the ex- 


of the fixed rate of excnange and the small rise in prices in those 
countries where the Latin American republics do most of their pur- 
chasing, namely the United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom. This loss of balance between the internal and the external 
value of money creates a great demand for foreign exchange and, 
therefore, is a force against the stabilization of their currencies. The 
fixed parity or rate of exchange in this case can be preserved only 
through the exchange control. 

“Most Latin American countries have conserved during the war 
years their exchange controls only to fight the effects on their cur- 
rency of an inflationary fiscal policy and Peru, which for many years 
was one of the few countries in the world without exchange control, 
in January 1945 had to take this defense measure only as a conse- 
quence of its fiscal policy from 1940 to 1945. 


“This inflationary fiscal policy followed by many of the Latin 
American countries in the last few years and the maintenance of 
severe exchange restrictions are inconsistent with the purposes of 
the Fund and will bring up in the future many conflicts because 
most of these countries are now interested in a policy of economic 
expansion and development by public works which will require great 

(Continued on page 1528) 


to their maximum; but also, primarily, by the self-sacrificing efforts | 


ternal or foreign purchasing power remains the same on account 


Maxson Food System 
Pfd. Stock on Market 


The public offering of 475,000 
shares of $50 convertible pre- 
ferred stock of Maxson Food 
Systems, Inc., at $10 per share has 
been oversubseribed and the 
books closed by the underwriter, 
F,. Eberstadt & Co., Inc., it was 
announced March 19. Stockhold- 
ers of the W. L. Maxson Corp., 
who were accorded subscription 
privileges, took a substantial part 
of the issue. 

Maxson Food Systems, Inc., 
processors and distributors of pre- 
cooked frozen foods, expect to ap- 
ply the proceeds of the financing 
for general corporate purposes in- 
cluding working capital, new 
plant and equipment, research 
and development work, and the 
extension of its sales program 
covering airlines, other transpor- 
tation companies, large institu- 
tional and commercial cus- 
tomers, and _ individual users 
through establishing wholesale 
and retail trade channels. 


Paper Exporters Elect 


Adalbert Greiner, President of 
China American Paper & Pulp Co. 
Inc. was elected to the Presidency 
of the United States Paper Ex- 
porters Council, Inc. at its annual 
meeting held Mar. 7 at the Up- 
town Club in New York City. Mr. 
Greiner succeeds Frank W. Smith, 
Vice-President of National Paper 
& Type Company, who, in review- 
ing the Council’s progress empha- 
sized the need for breaking down 
the indifferent export attitude of 
American paper mills and promot- 
ing this country’s position in the 
export of paper and paper prod- 
ucts to a level as high as that at- 
tained for its industrial products. 
It was reported that the past year 
had witnessed an increase of over 
25% in the Council’s membership. 

The Council also elected J. 
Francis Strub, Vice-President of 
| Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., as its 
| Vice-President, and Kenneth W. 
| Lathan of Moller & Rothe, Inc. as 
|its Secretary-Treasurer. In addi- 
| tion to the officers, the new Board 
|of Directors will include the re- 
tiring President, Frank W. Smith, 
| Paul Harving, President of Harv- 
ing Paper Co., Eli de Vries, Presi- 
dent of E. deVries Co. and Olaf 
Nielsen of Elof Hansson Co. Ja- 
vits & Javits, 165 Broadway, New 
York City, will continue as legal 
advisers for the Council. 
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Morgan Stanley Offers | 
Central N. Y. Power 
3.40% Series Pfd. Stk. 


Morgan Stanley & Co. heads an 
investment banking syndicate that 
is making public offering today, 
March 21, of 200,000 shares of 
$100 par value cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, 3.40% series, of Cen- 
tral New York Power Corp. at 
$101.50 a share and accrued divi- 
dends. The group was awarded 
the stock at competitive bidding 
on March 19 with a bid of $100.15 
a share and accrued dividends. 

Proceeds of the sale of the stock, 
together with other funds to be 
cbtained from cash resources of 
the company and from a capital 
contr.bution of $4,000,000 from the 
parent company, Niagara Hudson 
Power Corp., will be applied to 
the redemption, on or about April 
25, 1945, of the presently outstand- 
ing 251,584 shares of the Com- 
pany’s preferred stock, 5% series, 
at the redemption price of $105 a 
share plus accrued dividends. 

Organized in 1937, Central New 
York Power Corporation renders 
electric and gas service to the 
public in the central and northern 
port.ons of New York State. The 
Company intends to substitute 
straight natural gas service for its 
mixed gas and manufactured gas 
services within the next two 
years. Total population of the 
area in which the Company ren- 
ders service is around 800,000. 


Total operating revenues for the 
year ended December 31, 1945 
amounted to $31,988,639, compared 
with $31,618,819 in 1944. Net in- 
come amounted to $3,064,435 in 
1945, compared with $2,718,436 in 
1944. 

During 1944 and 1945 the com- 
pany reduced its outstanding 
funded debt by $14,875,400 and 
at the end of the latter year total 
long term debt amounted to $52,- 
001,702. After the present financ- 
ing, outstanding capital stock will 








consist of $20,000,000 par value of 
the new 3.40% preferred stock 
and 1,331,358 no par common 
shares. 

Associated with Morgan Stanley 
& Co. in the offering are: Blyth 
& Co., Inc.; The First Boston Cor- 
poraton; Glore, Forgan & Co.; 
Goldmen, Sachs & Co.; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co.: Lehman Brothers; Mellon Se- 
curities Corporation; Smith, Bar- 
ney & Co.; Clark, Dodge & Co.; 
Cof*in & Burr, Incorporated; 
Drexel & Co.; W. E: Hutton & 
Co.; Lee Higginson Corporation; 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane: F. S. Moseley & Co.; 
Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, 
Inc: Spencer Trask & Co.; 
Tucker. Anthony & Co.: White, 
Weld & Co.;: Central Republic 
Companv; Equitable Securities 
Corporation; Harris, Hall & Com- 
pany (Incorporated): The Wiscon- 
sin Comovany; and Vietor, Com- 
mon, Dann & Co. 


Thornion & Go. Offers 
Appleton Mfg. Co. Stk. 


Thornton & Co. on March 18 
offered a new issue-of 125,000 
shares of common stock (par $1) 
of Anvleton Manufacturing Co. at 
a mrice of $2.375 a share. 

Proceeds from the sale of this 
issue will be added to working 


capital and used for increasing 
production, purchase of additional 
machinery and tooling, and the 
installation of an assembly line 
conveyor system. 

The company is engaged in the 
manufacture and sale of farm ma- 
chinery, primarily automatic corn 
huskers and shredders. The com- 
pany’s manufacturing activities 








are conducted at Batavia, Ill. The| 
company is successor to a business | 
oerigirally founded at Appleton, | 
Wis., in 1872, 


More Heard at Savannah 


(Continued from page 1527) 


expenses, which cannot be provided only by regular revenues and 
public borrowing. 


“This program of economic development that the Latin American 
countries have been considering in the last few years causes them to 
give a great importance to the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. 


“Peru, for instance, has a great potential wealth which can be 
developed by the use of foreign capital and technical advice that 
the Bank may help to provide. We are planning the formation of 
special corporations for the development of our natural resources 
and two of them have already been working for the last four years. 
One, the Corporacion Peruana del Santa, is a small application of 
the principles that lie under the Tennessee Valley Authority and is 
carrying on a similar work on the Santa Valley, where it has almost 
finished the installation of an electric plant which will provide 
120,000 kw produced at one of the lowest costs in the world. This 
power will be used to produce fertilizers for agriculture, different 
chemical products, cement, etc. 


“This same corporation has completed the preliminary studies 
for the erection of a steel plant whose economic possibilities have 
been accepted by the American experts, Brassert and Morfit, who 
have informed that that project has the most sound basis of all 
similar projects in Latin America. 

“Another program of economic development that we have in 
Peru and in which we expect to obtain help from the International 
Bank is irrigation to increase the output of agricultural products, 
mainly foodstuffs, badly needed in Peru as well as in all America. 


“Many are the projects of economic development that we have 
in Peru and in all Latin America, and a great part of them can be 
done by our own effort, but most of them require the help of foreign 
technical advice and the import of machinery and other capital goods, 
which can be paid for only through the loans that the World Bank 
may provide.” 


Norway’s Situation Explained 


Among those prominent in financial affairs attending as Gov- 
ernor of both the Bank and the Fund for Norway is Gunnar Jahn. 
Mr. Jahn is a member of the Liberal party and served as Minister 
of Finance in Norway’s present government. He is an old hand at 
international conferences, having been a member of various experts 
committees of the League of Nations, including the ILO. For 25 years 
Mr. Jahn headed Norway’s Central Statistical Office. He is a lawyer 
and an economist by training, his specialty being Statistics. In 1923 
Mr. Jahn represented Norway at the Geneva Conference, and in 1933 
at the London Economic Conference. In talking with the “Chronicle’s”’ 
correspondent Mr. Jahn touched on Norway’s monetary and financial 
interests and the economic situation, as follows: 

“The Norwegian Government is greatly interested in the mone- 
tary conference, the purpose of which is to set the Fund and the Bank 
machinery into operation. As a small country, we are dependent 
upon an international trade system, functioning without discrimina- 
tion and unfettered as far as possible by nationalistic regulations. 
Without stable exchange rates, multilateral practices in international 
economic relations do not appear to be feasible. We hope that the 
machinery now set up will prove effective and helpful for all coun- 
tries to recover from the consequences of the war. 

“I arrived from Norway just a fortnight ago, and when I left, 
the economic position of my country had improved very much. The 
improvement has been particularly noteworthy during the last few 
months. Our economy suffered, of course, severely during the occu- 
pation. According to our calculations the national wealth in real 
value declined during the years of occupation by about 18% of the 
1939 figure. 

“At the close of the war, the food situation was quite bad. There 
was a lack of raw materials and an abundance of money in the hands 
of our people and readily available to them in their bank accounts. 
I might mention that at the time of the German offensive against 
Norway, the circulation was about 600 million kroner. At the time 
of the liberation, it had reached a figure slightly above 3 billion 
kroner. Simultaneously bank deposits increased from 2,900 million 
to 5,900 million. The cost of living index, if one can refer to such 
a thing, considering that the necessities of life during this period 
were rapidly disappearing, did not advance to such an extent that 
we could call it a troublesome price inflation—it reached 150% in 
1943 on the basis of 100% for 1938 and was at the time of the 
liberation about 156%. Since then it has not advanced at_all. 


“A remarkable development in the monetary picture was that 
in the first 6 months immediately following the liberation, the cur- 
rency circulation—without any steps on the part of the Norwegian 
Government authorities—declined from the above mentioned figure 
of some 3 billion kroner to about 1.5 billion kroner, because people 
deposited in the banks the funds that they had been holding at home. 
As a result of the exchange of the currency and partial freezing 
regulations put into effect in September 1945, the circulation declined 
to slightly under 1 billion kroner. It has now risen to about 1,450 
million kroner,—a natural consequence of the abnormally heavy 
import of foodstuffs and raw materials effected, at first, through 
Government agencies and latterly through private channels and prin- 
cipals, of course attributable to the general rise of activities. 


“During the first months after the liberation, some of us were 
pessimistic as to the pace with which the production would start 
rolling again. It did turn slowly at first, but during the last few 
months of 1945 activity increased greatly and fortunately enough we 
have not suffered from strikes or any other labor disputes. Basing 
myself on a figure of 100 for the year 1938, our industrial production 
at the time of liberation was about 60%. It declined to about 45% 
in the immediate period following, but by January this year it 
reached 84%, i.e., only 16% below the 1938 average. The production 
of export industries was about 37% at the time of liberation and 
recovered to 55% in January 1946. We expect the export industries 
figures to improve even more rapidly during the next few months 
as the imported raw material is being processed. 


“Shipping, as you know, plays a prominent role for Norway. 
We had avout 5 million gross tons before the war and lost roughly 


| half of the fleet in carrymmg on transportation services jointly with 
| our allies. Replacements during the war were practically nil, but 


with ships completed principally in Swedish yards about the time 
of the liberation, I should estimate the fleet now to comprise about 





3 million gross tons. Additional shipping has been and is being con- 
tracted for on a large scale. For this purpose as well as for the 
development of our industries we need import of capital, i.e., raw 
materials and industrial equipment in the years to come. 


“Our trade balance since May 1945 has been heavily negative. 
However, as a result of our intensive efforts to export, it has now 
greatly improved. For January 1946 we showed an import figure of 
about 20 million dollars and an export figure of about 13 million 
dollars, and this difference is probably offset by net earnings of ship- 
ping, or nearly so. 


“We all fully realize that we shall have to work hard to regain 
our prewar high standard of living as is evidenced by the fact that 
output per man hour in our industries on a percentage basis has 
increased very considerably during the last 3 months. 

“As already intimated, we have no labor troubles and hardly 
any unemployment. With continued peace, we shall strive to help 
ourselves and with the reestablishment of reasonably unrestricted 
international economic relations, we firmly believe we shall succeed. 

“This is my first visit to the United States and I am very much 
impressed in several directions. I am particularly impressed with 
the general interest shown by the man in the street in world recovery 
as a fundamental requisite to peaceful developments, cultural and 
economic, between all nations.” 


Brazilian States Views 


An interview of the “Chronicle” with Brazil’s Governor of Fund 
and Bank, Mr. Francisco Alves dos Santos-Filho, in the form of 
the reporter’s questions and the Governor’s answers is given below: 


Are the Fund and Bank to Brazil’s advantage, and if so, how? 


Answer: “Yes, the Fund offers the advantage of guaranty of 
monetary stability, and the Bank in general helps reconstruction and 
progress. This means to all protection.” 


Does Brazil expect to use the Bank? If so, for what purposes and— 
if it can be stated approximately—when? 


Answer: “We have no present intention, but we acknowledge that 
possibility. As I said, there is no present intention.” 


Are the interests of Latin America generally served by the Bretton 
Woods institutions? 


Answer: “Yes, as to all countries in general.”’ 


Has the Savannah meeting been profitable from the standpoint of 
meeting with representatives of other countries and the exchange 
of views with them? 


Answer: “Yes, the result was completely favorable.” 


Are there some lessons to be learned from the Savannah meeting 
which might be profitably applied to future meetings of the 
Boards of Governors of the Fund and Bank? 


Answer: “Yes, in general form the delegates exchanged ideas, 
establishing a criterion to be followed.” 


Is there anything you would like to say specificially about Brazilian- 
American questions, having in mind financial and economic mat- 
ters, investments, trade and the like? 


Answer: “Well, in consideration of these circumstances, we have 
made certain the organization and the success of these two 
institutions.” 


Statement of Uruguayan Governor of Fund and Bank 


Senor Hugo Garcia, of Uruguay made the following statement: 

“The establishment of the enduring peace we all eagerly desire, 
requires not only a political organization to check and frustrate 
aggression, but the creation also of the indispensable economic con~ 
ditions suitable to make such peace possible. 

“The economic connections—which are the more intimate and 
constant among nations—are closely related to the political con- 
nections. It is essential, in the interest of peace, that both contribute 
to the welfare of all countries. 

“The international and peaceful living of nations will only be 
possible if the different countries work and progress together. If 
we are to expect any effective action from them, the political organ- 
izations of an international character should inevitably rest in the 
economic cooperation of all. 


“The International Monetary Fund, the International Bank of 
Reconstruction and Development, as well as other international 
bodies created by the United Nations — UNRRA, Agriculture and 
Food Administration, etc—are complementary in their work and 
represent a new way of facing international problems. 

“These organizations have been established on the basis that the 
security of the world, in all its different aspects, will be reached 
through international cooperation, both in the political and economic 
fields. 


“The two institutions we are putting into motion are interna- 
tional in their purposes, and today more than ever we must have 
absolute faith in the positive results of their future action. They 
will, nevertheless, need and demand in the years to come the same 
frank and constant cooperation among nations that has been up to 
now, and will continue to be, we hope, patrimony of our friendly 
relations throughout the meetings of this Conference. 


“Because of these reasons, and because we believe that these 
two institutions will tend to abolish the monetary excesses and the 
destructive action of unilateral decisions as a factor of the economic 
fight in international exchanges, and will be used to put at the disposal 
of the member countries substantial reserves in gold and currency 
accumulated by the joint contributions of all—reserves which will 
be used to correct maladjustments in the balance of payments and 
finance their long-range dévelopment—the Government of Uruguay, 
faithful to its international policy of cooperation with all nations 
of the world, has adhered to the Monetary Fund and to the Bank of 
Reconstruction and Development. There is no doubt that the eco- 
nomic expansion of the world in a regime of peace is a task both 
arduous and difficult, a task in which very highly capable men have 
already failed; but in spite of that, we feel that there is some 
certainty that it can be done.” 


New Zealand and the Fund and Bank 


With Mr. Edward C. Fussell, Deputy Governor of the Reserve 
Bank of New Zealand and one of that country’s observers at Sav- 
annah, the “Chronicle” discussed the reason for the fact that New 


“Zealand has not considered the question of ratifying the Bretton 
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Woods Agreements yet. This, Mr. 


Fussell explained, is due to the 


fact that so many of the major ratifications were effected only late 
in December, 1945, and since the New Zealand Government had 
promised not to enter the Fund and Bank prior to full discussion 
in the New Zealand Parliament, there was no opportunity to take 


the necesary action before the Dec. 31 deadline. 


The New Zealand 


Parliament will not again be in session until June, at which time 
the Bretton Woods program will be discussed. The six months’ ex- 


tension of the time during which 


countries with observers at Sav- 


annah might join the Fund was regarded by New Zealand’s observers 


as quite sufficient. 


However, the time has now been extended until 


the end of 1946, during which New Zealand most likely will become 
a member, with all the privileges of an original member. 


Mr. Fussell emphasized that 


as an official of New Zealand’s 


central bank he could say nothing which might suggest what the 
New Zealander government’s decision would be before the matter 


had been submitted to Parliament 


for that body’s decision. 


However, the fact that New Zealand has sent an observer 10,000 
miles on this occasion may be interpreted as an indication of a 
positive interest in the new institutions and as warranting the pre- 
diction that New Zealand will later this year see its way clear to 


becoming a member. 


-Australian Refuses Comment 


The Australian observer 
politely refused an interview. 


approached by 
The subject of Bretton Woods ap- 
pears to be an extremely delicate one 


the ‘“Chonicle”’ 


in that Commonwealth. 


Australia, it will be recalled, recorded at Bretton Woods a number 
of objections to the Fund. As various Australian officials who have 


visited the USA have indicated, 


the gold standard or anything 


assumed to be the equivalent of the gold standard is looked upon 


askance in that country. This is 


somewhat surprising, in view of 


the fact that gold mining is an important source of foreign income 


to the Australians. 


Coming by way of London, Australia’s chief 


observer at Savannah travelled no less than 16,000 miles to attend 


the Savannah sessions. 


Yet it is not to be assumed from this fact 


that Australian doubts about the Fund have been dispelled. Perhaps 
the matter will be decided on the basis of the report Mr. Leslie 
G. Melville takes home with him from the inaugural meetings of 


the Fund and Bank. 





‘The Fund and the Bank as New 
Institutions 
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international concern; 


all will be served by countries | 


agreeing to avoid not only com- | 
petitive devaluations of their cur- | 


rencies, but also exchange restric- 
tions on their current interna- 


tional transactions and bilateralist | 


currency practices of a discrim- 
inatory nature; third, that means 
must be found to increase the in- 
ternational liquidity of all coun-| 
tries, to give them assurance that. 
temporary deficits in their bal-| 
ances of payments can be met) 
without resorting either to defla- | 
tionary measures which reduce) 
real income and employment at) 
home, or to internationally anti- 
social measures, such as excessive | 
tariffs and other import restric-| 
tions. 
Australian Objections 
The only delegation which} 
made a written reserve regarding | 
these points of principle was the | 
- Australian delegation, which is- | 
sued the following statement: “In| 
the opinion of the Australian 
delegation the purposes of the 
Fund, which provide criteria for 
its management, place too little 
emphasis on the promotion and 
maintenance of high levels of em- 
ployment, and too much emphasis 
on the promotion of exchange sta- 
bility and on shortening the dura- 
tion and_lessening the degree of 
disequilibrium in_ international 
balances of payments.” The New 
Zealand delegation shared the 
viewpoint of the Australian dele- 
gation. The governments of both 
countries are among the nine gov- 
ernments who, for various rea- 
sons, failed to ratify the Bretton 
Woods Agreements before the 
deadline of Dec. 31, 1945. This 
deadline has been extended an- 
other year by the Savannah Con- 
ference. 


Soviet Attitude 


It is interesting to note that 
the Soviet Union, whose delega- 
tion had acted at Bretton Woods 
in full cooperation, expressed no 
disagreement with the points of 
principle “underlying the Mone- 
tary Fund. There is only one sen- 
tence in the Bretton Woods 
Agreements which may be con- 


strued as alluding to the differ- 


second, | 
that the peace and prosperity of | 





ence in social and political pol- 
icies of the Soviet Union, but 


which applies also to other coun- 
tries; this sentence states that the 
Fund shall not object to a pro- 
posed change in the par value of a 
currency because of the domestic 
social or political policies of the 
member country proposing the 
change. The only paragraph in 
the written statement made by 
the Soviet Union delegation which 
refers to the difference in eco- 
nomic policies is the following: 
“Because of the centralization in 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics of banking operations con- 
cerned with international trans- 
actions, as a rule, in the Central 
Bank — the State Bank of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lies — which is performing the 
functions of financing foreign 


| trade, the Fund in calculating the 


net foreign exchange holdings of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, shall take into account 
the necessity for the State Bank 
to maintain working exchange 
balance abroad.” 


Form of Credit 
In order to give effect to the 
accepted points of principle, each 


|/member country subscribes to the 


Fund an amount called “quota” 
which entitles each country to 
proportionate credits from the 
Fund. These credits take a form 
which is technically new: instead 
of establishing between the Fund 
and the member countries credi- 
tor-debtor relations, they enable 
each member country to buy from 
the Fund, under various safe- 
guards, the currencies of other 
countries against its own currency. 

This new departure has been 
criticized in certain quarters, but 
there are strong points in favor of 
this method, which seems to af- 
ford better safeguards, for sta- 
bilization purposes, than the usual 
method of loans granted to a 
debtor country and redeemable in 
the currency of a creditor coun- 
try. The reason is that if the 
Fund received from a member 
country a promise to pay back to 
the Fund the currency of another 
member country, such payment 
would depend on the ability of 
the debtor country to obtain for- 
eign currencies. If the Fund, in- 


stead, holds the currency of a 
member country, it retains a pur- 
chasing power in that country. A 





member country will be less in- 
clined to break the solemn prom- 
ise not to block its own currency 
held by the Fund than to put for- 
ward its inability to effect a pay- 
ment in a foreign currency which 
it does not hold. In other words, 
when a debtor country has prom- 
ised to pay in some foreign cur- 
rency, the creditor may get noth- 
ing, but when a debtor country 
has paid out its own currency, the 
creditor presumably can always 
buy something. 

This new method is not en- 
tirely untried: it was used in the 
Franco-British financial agree- 
ments of December, 1939; it has 
been used since by various coun- 
tries in bilateral monetary agree- 
ments. The Fund makes the first 
attempt to use this method for 
mulilateral transactions. 

A valid objection against a 
generalized use of this method is 
that it might have inflationary ef- 
fects. No direct reference to a 
protection against such inflation- 
ary effects appears in the text of 
the Bretton Woods Agreements, 
but proper protection could no 
doubt be devised in cooperation 
with the monetary authorities of 
member countries. 


Critical Observations Regarding 
the Fund 


Of course, several criticisms of 
the International Monetary Fund 
could be made, from a purely ob- 
jective standpoint. Like any 
human work, it has weak points. 
For instance, while the Fund has 
the right to sell, under various 
safeguards, member currencies to 
a member country, it has not 
ordinarily the right to buy foreign 
currencies held by a member 
country. This is not the place to 
explain the reasons of what might 
appear at first sight a strange 
anomaly for an international body 
whose purpose is to restore or- 
derly monetary relations, but as a 
consequence it was necessary to 
devise a clause called “converti- 
bility of foreign balances” com- 
pelling each member country to 
buy directly, under certain con- 
ditions, balances of its currency 
held by another member country. 
This does not appear to be quite 
satisfactory from the standpoint 
of a multilateral monetary sys- 
tem. 

There is not enough space to 
discuss here other clauses open to 
criticism, but there is one point 
concerning the general setup of 
the International Fund where I 
think I should mention a personal 
opinion. The document has been 
prepared by experts of great 
talent, of exceptional technical or 
legal ability; each paragraph has 
been drafted and redrafted after 
considerable thought and discus- 


_sion. However, when reading over 
carefully the whole text, I cannot 


help teeling that the general set- 
up would be of greater practical 
value if the drafters had not at- 
tempted to prescribe in advance, 
with extreme precision, what ac- 
tion should be taken under each 
foreseeable circumstance. It so 
happens, when we look back at 
the past, that fate has devious 
ways of acting in some unpredic- 
table fashion. It might have been 
wiser to draw a document of a 
somewhat different nature, along 
broader lines, and to rely more 
on the ability of the future Gov- 
ernors and Directors to adapt, 
within certain limits, the rules of 
the Fund to changing circum- 
stances. 

These observations do not de- 
tract from the great value of the 
institution. All human. things 
worthwhile usually progress by 
trial and error... . 


Guiding Principles of the Bank 


As regards the International 
Bank, the general conception is 
that, as a result of its long-term 
loans, capital which is now con- 
centrated in certain countries will 
again be put to more productive 
use in devastated countries or 
inadequately developed areas and 
will find its reward not only in 
the rate of interest on invest- 





ments, but also, indirectly, in the 
promotion of world prosperity 
which all countries need in order 
to maintain and develop their 
own well-being. 


To this end each member 
country subscribes to a certain 
proportion of the capital of the 
Bank, which for most countries 
amounts to the same figure as 
their quota in the Fund. Two 
forms of long-term loans are con- 
templated, to the extent of the 
unimpaired capital, reserves and 
surplus of the Bank: (a) Those 
made with the paid-up capital of 
the Bank, which is only one-fifth 
of the subscribed capital; in this 
instance, the Bank acts as an.aux- 
iliary investment institution with 
its own funds. (b) Those made 
with borrowed funds and those 
guaranteed by the Bank. In this 
instance, the Bank acts in fact as 
a guarantor. 

The latter function is by far 
the most useful, not only because 
the amounts involved are much 
larger, but because it meets a 
more essential requirement. For 
the world, at present, does not 
lack capital, it lacks security; it 
is therefore more important to 
provide security than to provide 
capital. 


Critical Observations Regarding 
the Bank 


The question thus arises 
whether the general setup of the 
International Bank could not have 
been improved and simplified by 
reducing the paid-up capital to, 
say, 10% and limiting the Bank’s 
activities to loans made with bor- 
rowed funds and to loans guar- 
anteed by the Bank. In fact, as 
matters now stand, loans made 
with the paid-up capital of the 
Bank will amount to compara- 
tively small figures — probably 
less than one billion dollars—and 
raise certain difficulties, for the 
following reasons: 

(a) Out of the paid-up capital 
of the Bank, amounting to 20% of 
the subscribed capital, only 2% 
shall be payable in gold and the 
remaining 18% in the currency of 
the member. It is probable that, 
with a few exceptions, such as the 
United States, the currencies thus 
received will, for quite a while. 
be useless to the Bank, They will 
have neither iocal use because of 
lack of goods, nor international 
use because of lack of transfer 
facilities for capital transactions. 

(b) The Bank agreement spec- 
ifies, among the conditions of a 
loan, that the Bank should be 
“satisfied that in the prevailing 
market conditions the borrower 
would be unable otherwise to ob- 
tain the loan under conditions 
which in the opinion of the Bank 
are reasonable for the borrower.” 
There is much to be said in favor 
of the general conception under- 
lying this sentence; but the pre- 
cision of the wording may cause 


undue hardship in_ borderline 
cases, may act as a deterrent 
against desirable business and 


might even, by saddling the Bank 
with frozen assets, affect its 
credit. The reason why such a 
wording appeared necessary may 
have been the desire to protect 
private banking and investment 
interests against the competition 
of loans made by the Interna- 
tional Bank with its paid-up capli- 
tal. This might appear no longer 
necessary if the Bank limited its 
operations to guarantees and loans 
made with borrowed money... . 


Voting Methods Compared With 
UNO 

For the Fund as well as for the 
Bank, the general conception was 
that the subscription of each coun- 
try — also the voting power, 
closely linked to the subscription 
—should be computed according 
to the importance of that coun- 
try. 

Like the United Nations, the 
Bretton Woods institutions have 
an assembly (Board of Gover- 
nors) and a council (Executive 
Directors). The San Francisco 


Conference, by virtue of the the- 








oretical principle of equality of 
sovereign nations, has granted all 
nations, great or small, equal vot- 
ing rights in the assembly. As a 
consequence, in order to be real- 
istic, the San Franc sco Confer- 
ence was compelled to remove 
practically all decisions from the 
assembly and to concentrate them 
with the Council dominated by 
the great powers. On the con- 
trary, the principle accepted at 
Bretton Woods has made it pos- 
sible to grant all powers to the 
Board of Governors whieh may 
delegate some of them to the 
Executive Directors. 

The Bretton Woods conception 
of voting power thus appears more 
realistic than the San Francisco 
conception. True, it may seem 
easier to define the importance of 
a eountry by economic standards 
in an economic conference than 
by political standards in a po- 
litical conference. But as a mat- 
ter of fact, any determination of 
such a nature is very difficult, as 
was again demonstrated during 
the Savannah meeting by Para- 
guay’s request for a greatly in- 
creased quota. At Bretton Woods, 
it was first attempted to define 
certain standards for measuring 
the importance of each country, 
such as its external trade, its na- 
tional income, etc. ... Such an at- 
tempt had to be given up and the 
proportions were finally deter- 
mined, thanks to the able diplo- 
macy of the American delegation, 
by general agreement. . . 


The Role of Gold 


While the Bretton Woods 
Agreements do not attempt to re- 
store the traditional gold stand- 
ard, gold plays a large part in 
their setup: the currencies of 
member countries are defined in 
relation to gold; subscriptions to 
the Fund and to the Bank must 
be partly paid in gold; each coun- 
try guarantees to maintain the 
gold value of the balance of its 
subscription; countries owning a 
sufficient amount of gold must ef- 
fect certain gold payments against 
their purchases of currencies from 
the Fund. 

The general conception of the 
function of gold in the Bretton 
Woods Agreements is that the 
yellow metal should continue in 
use as a common monetary de- 
nominator and as means of settle- 
ment of balances of accounts; but 
not, as under the rules of the tra- 
ditional gold standard, as_ the 
means to regulate national econ- 
omies. 

Let us hope that the Fund and 
the Bank will contribute, among 
other steps of international co- 
operation, to prevent situations 
such as arose between the two 
wars, when overproduction was 
blamed for depressions, while at 
the same time consumers lacked 
essential goods; when labor was 
unemployed, while so much nec- 
essary work was left undone; 
when capital was idle, while sev- 
eral countries could obtain no 
capital to finance their develop- 
ment. Let us hove that after hav- 
ing solved technical problems of 
production and overcome so many 
natural obstacles, nations will find 
a way of solving a problem of or- 
ganization which involves none 
but human obstacles. 


Mende President of 
Brooklyn Bankers Club 


Christian Mende, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Green Point Savings 





Bank, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has been , 


chosen President of the Bankers’ 
Club of Brooklyn, succeeding the 
late George P. Kennedy, it was 
announced recently, following a 
meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Club. Everett M. 
Clark, Assistant Vice-President of 
the Brooklyn Trust Company, was 
chosen Vice-President, and will 
continue to serve as Secretary of 
the club. William J. Plant, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Bank of 
the Manhattan Company, will 
continue as Treasurer. 
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Bricks 
(Continued from first page) 
identify the taskmiasters and their 
officers with the bureaucrats who, 
with the aid of their underlings, 
enforce the policy which is set 
forth in the overwhelming tide of 
conflicting and inconsistent regu- 
lations, orders, and ruling about 
how bricks are to be made, straw 

or no straw. 


Bricks With Neither Clay Nor 
Straw 


For quite some time we have 
been subjected to propaganda and 
pressure aimed at persuading us 
that bricks can be made without 
straw. In modern terms. this 
means that production can and 
will go forward satisfactorily 
without adequate recognition of 
its driving incentives. Some good 
people have preached, and have 
voted resolutions, about produc- 
tion for use rather than profit. 
This is more than a matter of 
brickmaking without straw. It is 
the making of bricks with neither 
clay nor straw. 

The bureaucrats, who are the 
modern taskmasters of the people, 
are not activated by an imperial 
decree, although there is an un- 
comfortably close resemblance 
between the language of the pres- 
ent-day administrative law—i.e., 
the rulings and regulations which 
say that the issuing agency will 
permit this and will not permit 
that—and the terms of the ancient 
royal edicts. In each case the ef- 
fect is to impede the flow of cap- 
ital and hog-tie the production in- 
centives. The modern taskmas- 
ters, or administrative lawgivers, 
still have one problem which did 
not trouble the henchmen of a 
Pharaoh or a Caesar. They find 
themselves in a fix of their own 
making, and they must extricate 
themselves, if possible, without 
causing undue alarm—or injury— 
to the voters. Hence the edicts 
which so seriously restrict pro- 
duction. 


The predicament of our modern 
taskmasters is complex, but it can 
be outlined briefly. It begins, as 
nearly all of our domestic trou- 
bles do, with inflation. But there 
was the period, after V-J Day, 
when the government planners 
were forecasting a great decline 
of employment and incomes. So 
the administration leaders were 
much perplexed at first to decide 
whether the menace of the short- 
run future was inflation or defla- 
tion. Even at the time the mes- 
sage accompanying the budget for 
the fiscal year 1947 was written, 
its author appeared to be in some 
doubt as to which of these ten- 
dencies was to be ascendant. The 
support of the demands for wage 
increases indicates a decision that 
deflation was the more likely. But 
wage increases logically lead to 
price increases. And here comes 
the embarrassing rub. Price in- 
creasés look, taste, and feel, like 
inflation. So, having embarked 
on a policy of supporting wage in- 
creases because of the impending 
deflation, the next step was to 
curb the inflation by preventing, 
or severely limiting, price ad- 
vances in face of the higher wage 
costs. It follows that if costs are 
to be allowed to rise, while prices 


are controlled, the only way of 


balancing the account is to take 
the increase of cost out of profits. 
This the price control program 
proposes to do. 


~»” Credit Inflation Produced by 


Fiscal Policy 
The most important of these 


factors is the credit inflation that 


has beén produced by our fiscal 
policies. During the pre-war de- 


pression and the war financing it 


seemed such a stroke of good 
business to take full advantage of 
the forces and tendencies making 
for cheap moncy that the other 
eonsequences of this policy were 
‘neglected or forgotten. 

Let us go back. however, to the 
legend from old Egypt. The peo- 
ple went out and ga*' erec stubble 


Without 


as a substitute for straw. Brick- 
making had to go oh, both be- 
cause it was ordered and becatise 
the people had to live. Lacking 
the most suitable materials for 
efficient production, they were 
obliged to resort to a notoriously 
inferior substitute for these first- 
class materials. 

This is an excellent parallel to 
what has been happening to us 
here. Instead of relying on the 
normal forces and factors which 
inhere in the enterprise system 
to supply the desired goods and 
services, we have been using the 
cheap, shoddy stubble of inflation. 

All of the squirming and fina- 
gling that has been going on has 
been directed at preventing the 
emergence of the full conse- 


quences of the credit inflation 


into the open as a price inflation. 
The flood of rules and regula- 
tions, together with sharp en- 
forcement procedures, has limited 
somewhat the upward movement 
of prices, but it has also effec- 
tively impeded the production— 
and sale—of quantities of goods 
that the people want and that in- 
dustry is equipped to make. 

It is possible that sale in the 
home market has been more seri- 
ously interfered with than pro- 
duction. There have been rumors 
of an active export market in cot- 
ton textiles, in lumber, and other 
products. A member of the House 
recently suggested a ban on ex- 
ports, with a view to forcing 
goods into the domestic market. 
The ban if applied, might have 
stopped production or diverted 
goods into warehouses rather than 
into the price-controlled domestic 
market. 


No Supply and Demand Equations 
Without Price Factors 

One defense of the price policy 
has been that the various controls 
on prices, priorities, etc., should 
not be removed until the supply 
of goods had caught up with the 
demand for them. Just what sup- 
ply does, or is supposed to do, in 
order to catch up with demand, is 


never explained, but some of the 


discussion suggests that the com- 
mentator had in mind a footrace 
in which supply, by running fas- 
ter, would overtake demand. 

It is useless to talk about sup- 
ply and demand without reference 
to price. When the quantity of an 
article is limited and the demand 
for it is strong, each unit will sell 
for a relatively high price. For 
example, suppose that the stock 
of men’s shirts were so limited 
that each shirt would sell for 
$10.00. If sales were made at this 
price it would indicate that some 
buyers were ready to pay that 
much. Supply and demand would 
be in equilibrium at the $10.00 
price. In other words, the supply 
of shirts would have caught up 
with the demand for shirts at 
$10.00 each. 


But this is not what the ama- 
teur value and price theorists 
have in mind when they talk 
about supply catching up with de- 
mand. They mean that there 
should be a sufficient quantity or 
supply of shirts available to bring 
about an equilibrium between the 
supply of and the demand for 
shirts at a price of, say, $2.00. 

Our situation with respect to 
virtually all kinds of consumer 
goods is that the supply is short, 
or non-existent, because of the 
war. There is a large pent-up de- 
mand for these goods, and among 
all of those who have substantial 
current income or accumulated 
liquid savings there are some who 
‘would pay prices above the levels 
that have ordinarily prevailed in 
‘normal times. In fact, they are 
doing so in black markets. 


Urges Removal of Price Controls 


The problem is to secure a vol- 
ume of output great enough to 


consumer goods from their black 





market levels down to levels more 
consistent with our previous ex 


shift the equilibrium ‘prices of} 





~ 


perience and with the incomes of 
the great majority. Fhe practical 
question is—what is the quickest 
way to secure that increase of 
supply which will establish the 
desired equilibrium prices? 

The correct answer is that the 
removal of the price controls: is 
the quickest way. This is true, 
not only bécause it would restore 
the normal incentives to produce, 
but also because it would méan a 
return to the determination of 
relative prices through the oper- 
ation of free market forces. The 
manufacture of almost any article, 
even the smallest and simplest 
sort of gadget, involves extensive 
ramifications of market forces and 
influences. Price or wage rulings 
at one point in this vast nexus 
lead to situations which require 
adjustment at other points. These 
adjustments are made automati- 
cally in a free market. If produc- 
tion is to go on under price con- 
trols, business firms must stand 
by and wait for the OPA to do 
its successive jobs of price jerfry- 
building, as a wage or price 


change at one point throws aj| will be necessary. 





and filing of new prices in'| 


the Regional Offices. 


The naivete of the OPA con- 
céption of the modeérn business 
organization is revealed by the 
suggestion, found in the dabove 
and in many other passages in the 
document referred to, that éach 
individual business -coneern can 
be neatly catalogued and pigeon- 
holed in a particular industry. 
Under the late, unlameéented NIRA, 
thousands of business concerns 
found themselves subjeét to thrée, 
four, or more industry codes, 
among which there was confusion 
and inconsistency galore. In each 
major industry classification used 
in reporting statistics of corpora- 
tion income, the asset classes 
range from less than $1,000 to 
more than $10,000,000. In each 
classification there are some cor- 
porations which report rio net in- 
come. Under this wide diversity 
of conditions it would be virtually 
impossible for the ordinary person 
to identify an industry-wide price 
problem, yet the OPA announces 
that such cases are to be given 
priority in its relief procedure. 

Then it turns out that short-cuts 
are to be used, and surely they 
Instead of re- 


whole series of other prices out|ferring to the accounts, the only 


of line. 


To this writer’s knowledge, the 
OPA has never denied that re- 
moval of controls is the correct 
answer to the question of getting 
volume production most quickly. 
Yet OPA clings desperately to its 
powers in order to keep on trying 
to get production stepped up in 
some other way. In part the mo- 
tive is that which leads every 
government agency, once estab- 
lished, to fight against its extinc- 
tion. This is the customary and 
familiar fight to retain jobs, pres- 
tige, power over others, patron- 
age, and the possibilities of po- 
litical advancement. In part, also, 
it may be that the OPA feels that 
it has a mission, namely to protect 
the people against the conse-, 
quences of an ill-advised fiscal 
policy, for this is what protecting 
them against inflation really 
means. 


Threat of Indefinite Extension 
of Controls 


It is one thing to accept the sin- 
cerity of belief in a mission, and 
quite another to accept the sound- 
ness of the methods employed. 
These methods should be exam- | 
ined critically, for there is‘danger 
that their principal result may be 
to establish a case for indefinite 
extension of the controls on the 
ground that the mission is not yet 
fulfilled. 

The OPA virtually admits that 
it intends to play “by ear” in the 
following, which is taken from a 
series of questions and answers on 
the new wage-price policy, issued 
by Mr. Bowles on March 11, 1946: 

Q. In view of the number of 
cases likely to arise under the net 
wage price policy, how will OPA 
assure speedy action in applying 
its standards governing price re- 
lief? 

A. In addition to giving priority 
to industry-wide hardship cases, 
OPA is developing a number of 
short-cuts in procedure, such as: 

1. Analysis and adjustment of 
most recently available data 
to determine current éarn- 
ings position in preference 
to a new accounting survey. 
Where a new survey is un- 
avoidable, using a stream- 
lined sample and survey 
form, requesting answers by 
telegram where possible. 
Where the complexity or 
major importance of an in- 
custry makes more extended 
study necessary, a rough-cut 
interim action may be taken 
on a conservative basis to 
afford relief, pending fur- 
ther study. 

Where the size of company, 
type of product and relative 
unimportancé in relation to 
the total economy pérmit au- 
tomatic pricing by a simple 
formula; provision will be 


fdependable source of information 


about a business, there is to be 
“analysis and adjustment of avail- 
able data,” a prospect which 
should be enough to make any 
competent manager’s blood con- 
geal. If reference to the accounts 
issunavoidable, it is to be “stream- 
lined,” with particular emphasis 
upon such information and com- 
ments as the rules of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company permit 
to be accepted for transmission. 
Then there is the rotgh-cut, or 
rough-hewn action to be taken 
in still tougher cases, pending fur- 
ther study. And finally, any com- 
pany which, because of its size or 
type of product is relatively un- 
important for the total economy 
may make and file its own new 
price schedule. The document in 
question does not say whether the 
company managers or the OPA 
are_to decide just which compa- 
nies and which products are of 
this degree of unimportance to 
the total economy. In any case it 
reads like a lordly gesture to 
fhose who sit below the salt. 


Production Not a Complete 
Remedy 


A grave error of general ad- 
ministration policy is the belief 
that production, by itself, is the 
complete remedy. The President’s 
statement on February 14, 1946, 
contained these words: 


’ I call upon both management 
and labor to proceed with pro- 
duction. Production is our sal- 
vation. Production is the basis 
of high wages and profits and 
high standards of living for us 
all. Production will do away 
with necessity for government 
controls. 

I call upon the American peo- 
ple to close ranks in the face 
of a common enemy—the enemy 
which after the last war turned 
our military victory into éco- 
nomic défeat. I call upon citi- 
zens of this great Nation to join 
in a united effort to consolidate 
our military victories this time 
by winning through to final vic- 
tory over inflation. 


This is an appeal to patriotism. 
It gives no indication as to how 
production is to be induced under 
the controls that are still effec- 
tive. It contains no recognition 
of the fact that even if production 
could -be induced, it would not be 
an adequate remedy while the fis- 
cal policies. that produce further 
credit. inflation remain in effect. 
There must be an end of the in- 
flationary practices of government 
financing as well as an end of the 
interference with the effective 
functioning of the productive 
mechanism. 


Here enters another bogey 
which has been worked overtime. 





It is that the removal of controls, 


production on a substantial scale, 
would result in abnormal profits 
being reaped by those who were 
able to get into production first. 
OPA therefore proposes to pre- 
vent these profits from being real- 
ized by maintaining price ceilings, 
while at the same time hoping © 
that production will expand with- 
out the operation of the normal 
and usual incentives. 


Suppose, however, that there 
were price incréases as a result of 
lifting the controls. Just how se- 
rious and prolonged would be the 
damage? The implication is that 
everybody would be affected from 
now on. This could not be true if 
the result of freeing the market 
were to be a prompt expansion of 
production on a large scale. Price 
revisions downward would very 
shortly ensue, unless they were to 
be prevented by further labor de- 
mands for additional substantial 
wage increases. In the meantime, 
and assuming that the labor de- 
mands could be resisted, the situ- 
ation would not be greatly dif- 
ferent from what it now is. Sup- 
plies are short, so most people 
cannot get what they want, or all 
they want, except by dealing with 
the black market, an institution 
that continues to flourish despite 
the policing by OPA and the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. With 
removal of price controls, the le- 
gitimate prices would rise. Those 
who are now paying black market 
prices might continue buying, but 
those who do not now patronize 
black markets would continue, for 
a time, to do without just as they 
are now doing. The most effec- 
tive remedy for high prices is 
high prices, when they are estab- 
lished in a free and open market. 


Profit Absorption 


The OPA price control policy, 
and its theory as to how produc- 
tion can be induced to expand un- . 
der it, rest on the doctrine that 
the rising costs caused by wage 
and other cost incréaseés can. be 
largely absorbed by profits.. This 
suggests a belief that profits are 
an unessential aspect of the enter- 
prise system, which is like saying 
that straw is not necessary to 
brickmaking. In the series of 
questions and answers on the new 
policy, mentioned above, the fol- 
lowing occurs: 


Q. Does the fact that an em- 
ployer has made an approved 
Wage increase assure him that he 
will secure a price increase? 


A. No. Many employers will 
require no price increase what- 
ever. OPA has always expected 
manufacturers, wholesalers, and 
retailers to absorb cost increases © 
to the extent of their capacity to 
do so without assuming an un- 
reasonable burden. Without such 
cost absorption, effective price 
control would be impossible, since 
every price increase would lead 
to a succession of further in- 
creases, thereby setting the infla- 
tionary cost-price spiral in mo- 
tion. 

The pay-off in the above state- 
ment is in the last sentence, 
where it is said that the higher 
costs resulting from wage in-' 
creases must be absorbed some- 
where if they are not to be re- 
flected in price increases. It 
should be noted here that OPA 
has nothing to do with wage in-' 
creases. These are handled by 
other agencies in our :sprawling 
Federal bureaucracy. OPA’s job 
has been to see that the wage in- 
creases approved by the agencies 
dealing with this matter do not 
lead to price increases. This ab-: 
sence of coordination is character- 
istic of Federal procedure every- 
where. Under the new policy, 
employers who make wage in- 
creases on their own initiative and 
without approval by one of the 
agencies designated to authorize 
such action, are out of order in 
using these increases as the basis 
for securing price increases. un-=- 





less they shall have filed state- 
ments with the OPA within 30 
days of the time of granting the 


made for sélf-eomputation’ in advance of the resumption of increases, that they have no pres- 
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ent iatention of using them as al 
basis of subsequent price in- 
crease. Only Alice in Wonderland 
could have thought up this one. 
For instance, how long must a 
“present” intention last? It is 
small wonder that there is playing 
by ear, jerry-built short-cuts, and 
a failure to advance toward- the 
main objective of more goods at 
lower prices. 


OPA Policy a Marxian Dogma’ 


Nevertheless, there is nothing 
in the law which requires OPA to 
regulate prices on the theory that 
production can and will continue 
regardless of the profit margins 
that those engaged in production, 
from the original processor to the 
retailer, must obtain in order to 
remain in business. This theory 
fits perfectly with the Marxian 
dogma that profits are, first of all, 
swollen inordinately, and second- 
ly, entirely unjustifiable. The 
OPA policy is a perfect statement 
of the Marxian thesis of the labor 
theory of value, and of the ex- 
ploitation of the workers by the 
capitalist groups. But it is also 
a modern version of the proposi- 


tion. Au aura of indubitable au- 
thority surrounded it. Wide dis- 
tribution was given with no cau- 
tion or reservation as to the posi- 
tion of the Department of Com- 
merce regarding its conclusiong. 
Naturally it had great influence. 

Now it turns out that the de- 
partment has been completely 
misunderstood. All persons are 
put on notice that there is no con- 
nection whatever between the de- 
partment’s views on prices, prof- 
its, and wages in any industry and 
those expressed in this document. 
Its author was not even in_ the 
employ of the department when 
it was submitted. It is almesf too 
good to be true to find that he was 
in the employ of the OPA -at-that 
time. The manuscript wassub- 
mitted for publication in the de- 
partment’s monthly “Survey of 
Current Business” but was Hot ac- 
cepted. We are now told*that it 
was never intended as amuthori- 
tative answer to the qu@@stion of 
how much the automobile indus- 
try could afford to raise wages 
without raising prices. “It merely 
“reflected an initial effort in the 
development of statistical meth- 
ods and techniques to” determine 








tion that bricks can be made 
without straw. 
The foregoing OPA statement 


indicates that producers are not 
to be required to absorb an un- 
reasonable burden. The test of an 
unreasonable burden is evidently 
to be a historical one. Higher 
ceiling prices for an industry are 
to be allowed whenever the prices 
of all its products will not enable 
the industry to earn the same rate 
of return, before income taxes, on 


its present net worth which it 
averaged in a_ representative 
peacetime period, usually 1936- 


1939. Here is another of the blind 
spots that are characteristic of 
many Washington agencies. It is 
the use of earnings before taxes 
as a basis of comparison between 
two periods in which the rates of 
, corporation tax were very differ- 
ent. For example: this rate was 
164%2% in 1936, and it was ad- 
vanced to 19% in 1939. During 
this period there was a sverial 
tax on undistributed profiis, but 
it applied only in the event thar 
some portion of the earnings, af- 
ter payment of the ordinary tax. 
was not distributed. Under the 
Revenue Act of 1945. applicable 
to income earned in 1946 and lat- 
er years, the tax rate is 38% for 
all corporations earning in excess 


of $50,000. Obviously, the rate of 
return in which investors and 
managers are most interested, 


whether computed on net worth. 
cr invested capital, or on any oth- 
er base selected for measurement. 
is that shown after taxes. Were 


this not so, then it should follow | 


that both the managers and the 
investors would be entirely happy 
cver a report of large earnings, 
even if the corvoration tax were 
to confiscate 90% of them. The 
test of reasonableness of burden 
which the OPA says it has always 
applied is one which fails to meet 
the first and most elementary re- 
quirement for getting large and 
steady production. 


The Commerce Department’s 
Statistical Hoax 


The OPA doctrine regarding 
capacity of profits to absorh wage 
increases received strong support 
last autumn in a document made 
rublic under the auspices of the 
Department of Commerce. While 
it dealt only with the automobile 
industry. its line of argument and 
conclusions were no doubt strong- 
ly influential with labor groups 
and fact-finding boards ‘in other 
industries as well as with those 
in the automobile industry. It 
seerred then tike en answer to 
prayer, for it emanated from the 
Government department which js 
responsible for compiling all 
manner of business data including 
the estimates of national income, 
and which would no doubt be 


largely responsible in developing 
the . information which ithe 
President and the Congress would 
base any program called for un- 
der the full employment legisla- 


on 


and project cost, priee and profit 
relationships under. varying as- 
sumptions as to velume of pro- 
duction and sales.’”’* The an- 
nouncement of this*hoax coincides 
with the news of the settlement 
of the automobile strike in which 
wage increases without price in- 
creases were secured. 

Subsidies 

The last resort of those who 
seek to control prices is a subsidy. 
The device is an old and familiar 
one, It has been used extensively 
in recent years, both before and 
during the war. It is a case of us- 
ing stubble instead of straw. for 
the funds are ordinarily provided 
by public borrowing. Such, at 
any rate, has been the source of 
all subsidies »vaid out since 1930. 
The technique may be inconsist- 
cnt with OPA’s policy of regulat- 
ing profits, for the subsidy in aid 
of production or construction is 
| designed to enlarge entrepreneu- 
rial receipts without raising 
prices. It is thus supposed io pro- 
vide an incentive to produce or to 
build houses. Since an import- 
ant reason for the diminishing 
margin between costs and con- 
trolled prices is the Gevernment- 
approved wage advance, the sub- 
sidy becomes, in the main, a pro- 
,cedure for financing these wage 
increases through further credit 
inflation. 

Our choice as to the methods 
of increasing production, jobs, 
and income is between the combi- 
nation of inflation and regimenta- 
lion, on one hand, and a return to 
sound finance and a free market 
j;economy on the other. The first 
alternative tends to perpetuate 
, itself. since it can néver bring 
|about. a condition in which ihe 
controls can be relaxed. The sec- 
ond will bring a quick end to our 
‘difficulties. If we can make more 
and betier bricks by using straw, 
a not use straw instead of stub- 

e? 








| The New York “Times,” March 
15, 1946. 
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N.Y, Banks to Close Sat. 
During Summer Months 


Gov. Dewey of New York 
signed on March 14 a bill, passed 
by the Legislature permitting all 
banking institutions in the State 
to close Saturdays during June, 
July, .August and September. 
Sponsored by Senator Frederic 
R..Coudert Jr.. New York Repub- 
lican, the Bill amends the gen- 
eral eonstruction law which pre- 
viously permitted Saturday clos- 
ings between June 1 and Labor 
Day. The Bill said Associated 
14 changes 


the definition of a 


banking institution to include all 
, Persons or organizations engaged 
,in banki 1g, whether or 
are incorporated. 





not they 





(Continued from page 1499) 

A considerable body of opinion , 
in England, including particularly | 
retailers whose shelves are empty, | 
read into the Anglo-American | 
credit agreement a possibility that 
England would use her funds for 
the purchases of shoes,: clothing, 
and household furnishings, of 
which England is in desperate 
need. : 
Such wishful thinking was 
quickly dashed by a spokesman 
for the British Board of Trade, 
who informed inquirers that the 
money would not be made avail- 
able for the purchase of such con- 
sumer goods. He asserted that 
there will be no squandering of 
these funds for such luxuries and 
added: “The credits which Britain 
has established in the United 
States will be made available for 
the purchase of foodstuffs and for 
raw materials which can be man- 
ufactured into goods for -export 
and for capital goods which can 
be used to increase the produc- 
tivity of our factories.” 

This clearly indicates that the 
controls are not going to be elim- 
inated in the near future, either 
in the United Kingdom or else- 
where within the sterling bloc. It 
makes equally clear that England, 
despite the loan, will continue her 
system of internal controls. 


Remember, though, that Great 
Britain is in the hands of the 
Labor Party. According to the So- 
cialist theory, you cannot have 
controls internally if you leave 
your citizens free to trade and in- 
vest externally without restraint. 
Therefore, ‘the 100% Socialists in 
the government are opposed to the 
American loan and to all that the 
loan implies. They want to regi- 
ment the British and to develop 
the sterling area as a closed bloc. 
This was recently pointed out in 


ner as outlined above. These 
countries would likewise agree to 
double-column bookkeeping and 
freedom to exchange our accumu- 
lations for the currency of any 
other sterling bloc country. Fur- 
thermore, we should be entitled 
to most favorable nation treat- 
ment in regard to customs duties 
by these countries. This would 
give us, as well as the individual 
buyers throughout the sterling 
bloc, entire freedom of selection. 
It would eliminate entirely gov- 
ernment or state trading and, 
finally, it would put the burden 
of using foreign currencies on us, 
where it belongs. 

If we insist on loaning dollars, 
the burden of repayment rests on 
the borrowing nation. The bor- 
rower can repay only by shipping 
goods, rendering services, or pay- 
ing in gold. In the case of the 
joan to Great Britain, it* seems 
clear that she could not discharge 
this obligation with sufficient 
shipments of goods, or services, 
or payments in gold. 

By assuming the burden our- 
selves—we could probably stipu- 
late that our future tariff policy | 
would tend toward reduction 
rather than increase in rates so as 
to facilitate the free movement of 








goods throughout the world. 


The local currencies which we 
accumulate in sterling bloc coun- 
tries would be used primarily in 
buying foreign products for ship- 


many countries, considerable sums 


house our embassies, ministries, 
and consulates in suitable quar- 
ters. The manner in which the 
representatives of the wealthiest 
nation on earth are _ presently 
housed is a disgrace. This applies 
not only to the quarters for offi- 





the Atlantic Report of the ‘Atlantic 
Monthly” for January. Foreign 
Minister Bevin was talked out of 
this Socialist external and internal 
control by Lord Keynes. It was 
said that after a conversation with 
Lord Keynes, Bevin said: “You 
have convinced me but I regret 
you have.” Bevin’s subsequent be- 


havior conveys the impression 
that he is only half-convinced. 
How long will he remain even 


half-convinced? 


However, with or without con- 
trols, Britain needs shoes, cloth- 
ing, housefurnishings, food, re- 
frigerators, washing machines, 
textiles, and many other items of 
consumer and capital goods. Let 
us furnish her with them. The 
mechanics for so doing should be 
fairly simple. The British import- 


ican producers and exporters as 
in the prewar period. The Amer- 
ican exporter would quote in dol- 
lars and receive dollars when ne- 
gotiating his drafts on the British 
buyer.In England, the buyer would 
pay to his bank the equivalent 
in pounds, which would be placed 
to the credit of the United States 
Treasury. The Treasury would re- 
imburse an American bank in dol- 
lars for the benefit of the Ameri- 
can exporter. Credits of all types 
could be. opened with suitable 
modifications, as in the past. The 
pounds which we accumulate in 
Britain would be convertible, 
upon request, into any other 
sterling bloc area currency. This 
would entail double-column book- 
keeping in the United Kingdom— 
one column to show dollars and 
another to show pounds sterling. 
In the agreement to be made, the 
British would undertake to in- 
crease the pound total in exact 
ratio to any devaluation in the 
value of the pound in relation to 
dollars. This would not mean re- 
avpraisal in the event of only 
slight fluctuations. 





Press advices from Albany March | 


As to other sovereign govern- 


with them directly after conclud- 
| ing an agreement with each one of 
| them. Each agrement would stiv- 





ers could buy directly from Amer- | 


cial business but to the official 
residences of our ambassadors, 
ministers, and consuls as well. 

In addition, American enterpre- 
neurs might be inclined to go 
abroad to help establish new in- 
dustries, hydroelectric schemes, 
irrigation, housing, and construc- 
tion projects. With millions of 
pounds lying to our credit in the 
United Kingdom, it is conceivable 
that an American syndicate might 
undertake the construction of the 
|'English Channel tunnel at long 
last. American construction com- 
| panies might wish to help in the 
| reconstruction of bombed - out 
| areas in England and elsewhere. 
| By accepting local currency in 
| sterling bloc countries, we are not 
|loaning money; therefore, these 
| countries are not assuming a debt 
in dollars which they might find 
it exceedingly difficult to repay. 
India and Egypt now have large 
sterling balances in London and 
would, therefore, be reluctant to 
take on another debt in a foreign 
currency but would certainly wel- 
come the chance of buying our 
goods and paying in their own 
local currencies. 

In making the loan to Britain, 
we profess a desire to aid in this 
very difficult postwar transition 
period, but present help in dollars 
is most certainly going to pile up 
grief in the future when Britain 
may be unable to pay. We are 
putting all our eggs in one basket 
instead of innumerable baskets. 

By granting a loan to Britain 
for the entire British Empire, we 
invite the Russians, the Dutch, the 





likewise, in spite of the fact that 
we have gone on record as desir- 


gressively more independent. The 
riots in Indo-China and Java 
show a spirit of independence, and 
| it should not be part of our for- 
eign policy to refrain from active 
participation in quelling such riots 
and, at the same time, negotiate 





in part, undoubtedly, used in 
| these areas to smother independ- 
|ence movements. 

At the present time and under 


ment to the United States but in | 


should be used immediately to, 


French, and the Belgians to do| 


ing native peoples to become pro- . 


Substitute for Loan to Britain 


currency in much the same man- 


agreement, despite Great Britain’s 
protestations to the contrary, we 
agree to allow London to dictate 
what we shall sell to Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, India, 
Egypt, Iraq, and so forth. Sov- 
ereign peoples should be permit- 
ted full freedom of choice in a 
world of free enterprise. We stand 
firmly on that platform. Under the 
present loan agreement, there is 
no defnite commitment on the 
part of Great Britain to dissipate 
the sterling area bloc pool. There 
is only a promise to try and break 
it up. Furthermore, the restric- 
tions against us, by virtue of the 
system of imperial preferences, 
are not even mentioned in the 
agreement. 

Finally, the international situa- 
tion is not nearly so well settled 
as one would have a right to ex- 
pect. More than six months have 
passed since V-J day. The state- 
ments of Russian leaders point to 
a huge military program. We are 
planning the largest Navy in our 
peacetime history. In view of the 
deterioration of international co- 
operation, the method of taking 
foreign currencies in exchange for 
our, goods might be extended to 
include the purchase of strategic 
materials for stock-piling pur- 
poses. Such materials might well 
include jute, quinine, manganese, 
wool, chrome, rubber, vegetable 
oils, copper, tin, and so forth. 

This stock piling would tend to 
support foreign markets and 
would eliminate the probabilities 
of large foreign currency accumu- 
lations. We would get tangible 


‘assets in goods for our dollars 
‘rather than mere promises to pay. 
| Valuable good will would be cre- 
ated for us in each country. 





Resume FHA Liberal 
Terms for Vets 


In a move designed to provide 
additional living accommodations 
for returning veterans, Federal 
Housing Commissioner Raymond 
M. Foley recently announced a 
resumption of more liberal terms 
under the FHA property improve- 
ment and rehabilitation program. 
“With millions of returning veter- 
ans seeking housing accommoda- 
tions, it is my belief,” Mr. Foley 
said, “that material additions can 
be made at once to the housing 
inventory by properly planned 
conversion or rehabilitation of ex- 

isting structures.” As one means 

|'of meeting the problem, he said 
‘FHA would resume insuring Title 
I loans up to $5,000 for a term of 
up to seven years under the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

“1. The property must be in a 
‘war housing area’ which has been 

designated by the President. 

“2. The improvements must 
| provide additional living accom- 
, modations. 
| “3. Occupancy priority must be 

given to veterans of World War 
i.” 

| Local FHA field offices, he said, 
can advise lending institutions re- 
garding eligible areas which are 
those named by the President 
, during the war. \ x 
| It is pointed out that the usual 
Title I maximum terms are loans 
up to $2,500 for periods to three 
years, repayable monthly. During 
, the war these terms were liberal- 
‘ized to the $5,000, seven year 
maximum provided additional ac- 
commodations for immigrant war 
workers were provided. In a let- 
, ter to the approximate 5,000 lend-., 
‘ing institutions participating in 
the Title I program, Commissioner 
: Foley said: 

“You are urged to survey the 
conditions and _ possibilities in 
‘your community and consult with 











ments, including the British Do-| loans with the so-called mother ' property owners, dealers, contrac- 
inions and countries such as In-/| countries, which funds would be} tors and 
dia and Egypt, we would deal | 


interested commercial 
| and civic organizations to the end 
that Title I loans may be fully 
utilized to create additional hous- 
ing accommodations for returning 





ulate that we will accept local the conditions of the pending loan’ veterans.” 
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(Continued from page 1494) 
as an iron dealer finds prices un- 
certain and bills receivable be- 
coming somewhat doubtful in 
quality, is not quickened thereby 
to trade on the long side of stocks. 
He is much more likely to sell 
stocks that he may have and gen- 
erally to set about strengthening 
his own financial position.” 

Strictly speaking, the Dow the- 
ory is a method of determining 
what the trend of the market has 
been. It depends for its practical | 
value on the fact that a trend 
once determined usually, though 
not always, persists long enough 
to be worth following. Because 
investors, like generals, tend to 
prepare to win the last war, they 
become most interested in the 
Dow theory following a prolonged 
movement in one direction (such 
as the current four-year-old bull 
market) when in the bright light 
of hindsight they can see how ad- 
vantageous it would have been to 
recognize the trend early and stay 
with it throughout the rise. 


The Dow Method 


The following is Mr. Dow’s own 
description of his method: ; 

“A person watching the tide 
coming in and who wishes to 
know the spot which marks the 
high tide, sets a stick in the sand 
at the points reached by the in- 
coming waves until the stick 
reaches a position where the 
waves do not come up to it, and 
finally recede enough to show that 
the tide has turned. This method 
holds good in watching and deter- 
mining the flood tide of the stock 
market.” The averages are the 
pegs which mark the height of 
the waves. 

Unfortunately, while the ex- 
planation is easy, the application 
is not. Attempts to show the limi- 
tations of a mechanical applica- 
tion’ of the Dow theory prove 
nothing except that the Dow 

ry is not a mechanical sys- 
tem for beating the stock market. 
As a tool used in conjunction with 
all other available data, it is some- 
times helpful. That is all. 


What the Dow theory is not is 
just as important as what it is. It 
is not a religion. It makes not the 
slightest difference to a Dow 
theorist whether anyone else “‘be- 
lieves” or not—unless he has a 
Dow theory letter to sell. It is 
not a substitute for financial in- 
formation and statistical analysis. 
Dow, who originated, the method, 
and William Peter Hamilton, who 
was its leading exponent for more 
than a quarter of a century, both 
were editors of the “Wall Street 
Journal.” To contend that the Dow 
theory obviates the need for 
financial news is to contend that 
Dow and Hamilton spent the best 
years of their lives trying to ruin 
their own business. Dow specific- 
ally said: 

“The one way to forecast the 
market is to comprehend the 
tendency of events both as ap- 
plied to general business and as 
they bear upon any stock in 
which dealings are contemplated.” 
Again he declared that, “We be- 
lieve that the stock market, as a 
whole, should be regarded always 
as an effect of general conditions, 
and that the way to study the 
stock market, as a whole, is to 
study general business condi- 
tions.” 

Actually, the Dow theory is not 
a theory at all, but applied com- 
‘mon sense. The mother who ad- 
vises her daughter not to marry 
a worthless man to reform him is 
using Dow theory. In effect she is 
saying that if the man’s trend 
has been bad up to the time he 
proposes, the chances are that it 
will continue bad after the wed- 
ding. The employer who asks the 
prospective employee what he 
earned in his last job is using 
Dow theory. So is the bonding 
company which wagers that the 
man who never has been in 
_ trouble is less likely to go wrong 








enced crime and punishment. 


The Dow Theory Based on the 
Persistence of Trend 


Call it what you will, everyone 
uses Dow theory in the sense that 
everyone banks on persistence of 
trend, if only to the extent of as- 
suming that the boss will not be 
in until ten minutes after nine to- 
morrow morning because he has 
been ten minutes late every day 
for the last two weeks. A wise 
merchant never buys in a falling 
market. Why? Because he finds 
it more profitable to operate with 
the trend than against it. 


Dangers in Analyzing Economic 
Factors 


The fact that the Dow theory 
still is used, consciously or other- 
wise.” by so many stock market 
students after half a century of 
efforts to develop better methods 
reflects not only the fundamental 
soundness of the idea of persis- 
tence of trend, but also the com- 
plex and highly competitive na- 
ture of the stock market. Dean 
Donham of the Harvard Business 
School once observed that the hu- 
man brain could cope with three 
variables at once, while most 
business decisions involved scores 
of variables. In the stock market, 
the myriad facts as to assets, 
earnings, sales, etc., are at most 
only half the problem. The other 
half is the extent to which those 
facts have been discounted, mar- 
ketwise. 

Suppose earnings are going to 
be higher in the coming year. The 
market does not capitalize a hen 
at 24 eggs a day just because she 
has been observed to lay one egg 
in the hour between 1l and 12. It 
may decide that earnings in the 
coming year should not be capi- 
talized at prewar ratios. 

Suppose stock yields next year 
do promise to be twice present 
bond yields. Stock yields pre- 
sumably include something for 
income, and something to com- 
pensate for the risks of partner- 
ship. If stock yields are 6% when 
bond yields are 3%, should stock 
yields drop to 2% when bond 
yields go down to 1%, or does the 
risk factor remain more or less 
constant while the _ rental-of- 
money factor drops? 

The answers to such questions 
depend on how investors view the 
future. Too much of our so-called 
statistical work on the stock mar- 
ket amounts to taking the ratio 
of an estimate to an approxima- 
tion, and carrying it out to the 
third decimal. Attempts to guess 
what corporations will earn, and 
what dividends they will pay in 
the coming year, are helpful in 
surveying market prospects be- 
cause they give us another angle 
from which to view the problem. 
They are no more conclusive than 
attempts to guess directly the 
level at which the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial average will be selling a 
year from now. The test of the 
usefulness of any new approach 
to determining stock values is 
whether, as in surveying, it con- 
tributes to our mental triangula- 
tion of the problem. Too often it 
merely involves us in new, unre- 
lated guesses, as did the geologist’s 
home-made scale. The geologist, 
so the story goes, had to weigh a 
heavy piece of machinery. Hav- 
ing no scales, he erected a crude 
balance, with the machinery at 
one end of a beam, and a great 
boulder at the other end. Then all 
he had to do was to guess the 
weight of the boulder. 


Recognition of the Obvious 


As a supplement to other studies 
the Dow theory provides another 
angle from which to view the 
market. It has the great advan- 
tage, moreover, that it never ig- 
nores the obvious. Perhaps the 
continued prominence of the Dow 
theory after so many years of de- 
bunking by its critics and depre- 





What Does Dow Theory Say Now? 


than one who already has experi- | 


cation even by its followers is be- 
cause the “theory” is simple 
enough to be understood when 
other evidence is so complex and 
so contradictory as to make any 
rational decision impossible. A 
man does not have to be brilliant 
to get off the railroad track when 
he sees a train coming, and the 
Dow theory focuses his attention 
on the fact that a train is coming, 
notwithstanding time-tables, guide 
books and the testimony of the 
local half-wit that the line has 
been abandoned. 


An outstanding commentary on 
the practical value of the Dow 
theory is the following from the 
brochure entitled, “Stock Market 
Forecasting,” published in 1944 
by the Cowles Commission for 
Research in Economics: 


The Abortive Record of 
Forecasters 


“It was found possible to ex- 
tend back to 1903 the published 
record of the forecasting agency 
with the most successful record 
for the period from 1928 to 1943. 
While three individuals were for 
different periods responsible for 
the forecasts throughout those 
40 years, the general principles 
followed by them all were sim- 
ilar, and the succeeding forecast- 
ers were avowed disciples of their 
predecessors. It therefore seems 
justifiable to treat the combined 
record as a continuous one for the 
forty years in question. ...A 
continuous investment in the 
stocks composing Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial average would have 
shown a return, including divi- 
dends, of 10.9% a year. Following 
the forecasts would have resulted 
in a gain of 3.3% a year over the 
result secured by a continuous in- 
vestment in the -common stocks 
composing the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial average. . 

“In view of this moderately but 
consistently successful result over 
such a long period it may be of 
interest to consider the forecast- 
ing method used and some statis- 
tical evidence as to the soundness 
of the principles involved. The 
theory of these forecasters was 
that there was a prevalence of 
sequences over reversals in the 
movements of stock prices and 
that it was, therefore, desirable 
to swim with the tide. They 
evolved various devices for rec- 
ognizing when the tide had 
turned, no attempt being made to 
anticipate such an event... . 

“What statistical evidence is 
there as to why such an appar- 
ently naive procedure should be 
successful? The author and the 
late Herbert E. Jones once made 
an investigation of the evidence 
as to the element of inertia in 
stock prices as follows: In a 
penny-tossing series there is a 
probability of one-half that a re- 
versal will occur. If the stock 
market rises for one hour, day, 
week, month, or year, is there a 
probability of one-half that it will 
decline in the succeeding prob- 
able unit of time? .. 


“It was found that for every 
series with intervals between ob- 
servations of from 20 minutes up 
to and including three years, the 
sequences out-numbered the re- 
versals. As a result of various con- 
siderations it appeared that a 
unit of one month was the most 
promising from a_ forecasting 
viewpoint. In the case of the 100- 
year monthly series of common- 
stock prices from 1836 to 1935, a 
total of 1,200 observations, there 
were 748 sequences and 450 re- 
versals. That is, the estimated 
probability was 0.625 that, if the 
market had risen in any given 
month, it would rise in the suc- 
ceeding month, or, if it had fallen, 
that it would continue to decline 
for another month. The standard 
deviation for such a long series 
constructed by random penny 


tossing would be 17.3; therefore 
the deviation of 149 from the ex- 
pected value 599 is in excess of 





tion. The probability of obtaining 


such a result in a penny-tossing | 


series is infinitesimal.” 


The Immediate Inferences 
What does the Dow theory say 
now? 
To some extent the answer de- 
pends on what averages are used. 
Both the Dow-Jones industrial 


jeight times the standard devia- | 


and railroad stock averages have | 
surpassed their 1937 peaks by 


good margins. The New York 
“Times” average of 25 industrial 
common stocks turned down on 
Feb. 4, 1946, when it was still al- 
most eight points short of equal- 
ing its 1936 peak. On many occa- 
sions in the past, such divergence 
between the price movements of 
the industrial and railroad aver- 
ages as that shown by the New 
York “Times” averages has 
warned of important trend re- 
versals. Those who look to the 
New York “Times” averages for 
their picture of the stock market 
will not expect clear sailing un- 
less and until the industrial aver- 
age succeeds in joining the rails 
by breaking through to new high 
ground, above its 1936 peak. On 
the other hand, the “Herald Tri- 
bune” industrial and _ railroad 
stock averages both topped their 
1937 highs before the February 
decline began. At the 1936-1937 
top, the New York “Times” aver- 
ages warned of impending trouble 
months before other widely used 
averages. But at the 1942 lows the 
“Herald Tribune” averages gave 
the first signal that the bottom 
had been reached. 

Turning to the Dow-Jones av- 
erages on which most Dow theory 
interpretations are based, the cur- 
rent market situation is about as 
follows: 

1. Presumably we still are in a 
bull market because a trend once 
established is assumed to persist 
until it is reversed by action of 
the averages indicating a turn in 
the tide. 

2. The decline from the bull 
market highs of 207.49 in the in- 
dustrial averages and 68.42 in the 
rail average thus far has amounted 
to nothing more than a long over- 
due “correction” of the rise in 
those averages from their last 
summer’s lows of 159.95 and 50.76, 
respectively. It is even possible 
that the reaction is “correcting” 
the entire advance from the Nov., 
1943, lows of 128.94 in the indus- 
trial average and 31.42 in the 
rails. In the former case the “cor- 
rection” might be expected to 
carry the industrials back to 
somewhere between 192 and 175. 
In the latter case the decline 
probably will stop in the 182-155 
range. 

3. Volume tendencies have been 
generally unfavorable to pros- 
pects for higher prices since the 
decline began more than a month 
ago. Trading on the New York 
Stock Exchange totaled 2,650,000 
shares on Feb. 26, the day the 
lows were made, while the maxi- 
mum volume developed on any 
day of the ensuing rally, to date, 
was only 1,400,000 shares. On 
March 13, a day of declining 
prices, trading totaled 1,610,000 
shares. oe 2 

4. So far the recovery in the 
industrial average from its Feb. 
26 low has amounted to 12.18 
points or 51.9% of the decline 
from its bull market high of 
207.49 to its Feb. 26 low of 184.05. 
The corresponding rally in the 
rails from their Feb. 26 low 
equals 3.61 points, or 42.1% of 
their decline from their bull mar- 
ket high of 68.42 to their Feb. 26 
low of 59.86. Both recoveries are 
well within the limits of technical 
rebounds which might be ex- 
pected even if much lower prices 
ultimately were in prospect. 


Retesting of Recent Highs or 
Lows Will Furnish the Signal 


To indicate resumption of the 
primary uptrend, according to the 
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Man’s 


Bookshelf 


Functions of the Personnel Ex- 
ecutive — Lawrence A. Appley — 
Industrial Relations Section, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena 4, Calif.—-paper—50c. 






















Seniority and Ability in Promo- 
tion and Layoff—selected bibli- 
ography — “Selected Reference,’ 
Industrial Relations Section, 
Princeton University, Princeton, 
N. J.—paper—10c. 





Dynamic Equipment Policy for 
America, A.—an excerpt—Machin- 
ery and Allied Products Institute, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago 
4, Ill_—paper—copies will be sent 
to members of Congress, editors 
and commentators, educators and 
other opinion-forming groups. Ad~ 
ditional copies available at cost. 


Buchanan With Boettcher 


DENVER, COLO.— Thomas E. 
Buchanan, Jr. has become associ- 
ated with Boettcher and Company, 
828 Seventeenth Street, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 


For the past four and one-half 
years he has been in the U. S. 
Army. Prior thereto he was with 
Brown Bros. Harriman & Co. and 
Glore, Forgan & Co. in Chicago, 
NN $$$ = 
Abraham Strauss Visits 
Abraham Strauss, partner in 
Strauss Brothers, 32 Broadway, 
New York City, is on an extended 
trip to the South. 








68.42, respectively. Volume indi- 
cations on the recovery thus far 
do not encourage that expectation, 

To indicate a resumption of the 
secondary downtrend, both the 
industrial and railroad averages 
would have to sell below their 
Feb. 26 lows of 184.05 and 59.86, 
respectively. Volume indications 
to date make at least a retesting 
of those lows seem probable. If 
either average should break below 
its Feb. 26 low while the other 
held above its corresponding fig- 
ure, to the accompaniment of rel- 
atively quiet trading, the infer- 
ence would be that stocks should 
be bought. 

To indicate a bear market both 
the industrial and railroad stock 
averages would have to rally from 
whatever ultimately prove to be 
the lows on the secondary decline 
still presumably in progress, re- 
tracing at least a third of that 
decline, and then sell off again to 
new lows. Such a signal could not 
be given for several months, at 
the earliest. 

Some market analysts may 
argue that we shall be in a bear 
market if both averages now break 
their Feb. 26 lows. The chief rea- 
son for questioning such an inter- 
pretation is that the decline from 
the Feb. 4-6 bull market peaks to 
the Feb. 26 lows was too short to 
“correct” an advance that at least 
dated from last July and August, 
and possibly from November of 
1943. Dow was quite specific on 
that point. “The element of time 
also enters into the calculation,” 
he said. “An advance lasting three 
months does not have its total re- 
lapse in one week.” 

On either interpretation, a de- 
cline in the market carrying both 
averages below their Feb 26 lows 
would be bad news for the bulls. 
Because of the probability that the 
selling side of the market would 
be crowded in such an event, some 
precautionary sales might be in 


Dow theory, both the industrial | order if both averages broke their 
and railroad stock averages would | March 13 lows of 188.86 for the 
have to advance above their Feb. | industrials and 60.87 for the rails 
4-6, 1946, highs of 207.49 and on increased volume of trading. . 
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Conditions Affecting Railroad Values 


(Continued from page 1497) 
“normal’ 1 mean pre-war—and 
we must reflect that in the last 
five years a lot of water has gone 
over the dam. There have been 
impressive territorial improve- 
ments in some cases and no 
changes in others; some roads 
have been tremendously improved 
physically, while others are well 
below even an average for the 
field; there have been debt re- 
tirements and bond refundings, 
the results of all of which make 
for wide variations over the con- 
ditions existing only a few years 
ago. 

Now that railroad security 
prices are higher than the “10 
cents a bushel” level of only three 
years ago, and there are admitted- 
ly some bothersome angles, it is 
more important than ever to “be 
right” in your appraisals. Don’t 
generalize on the industry, but be 
specific in exploring each individ- 
dual situation! Remember, too. 
that securities sell more on earn- 
ings than on intangibles such as 
long term hopes. We've found 
that out recently in Philip Morris, 
Dresser, Western Union, et cetera. 

All the “wartime” bookkeeping 
is out of the window, together 
with the “flush” business, with 
the exception of the flush pas- 
senger business, which is gradual- 
ly coming down to normal. There 
may be a case or two of carry- 
backs on excess profits taxes, but 
for the most part the books will 
be pretty well kept on a true 
basis. 

Remember this! When costs go 


up the “break even” point is 
raised, thus endangering the 
ability to weather adversity. 


Striking off an “average” for the 
industry doesn’t prove much— 
only the average or better will 
earn. The true measure of in- 
dustry well-being is determined 
by the marginal entity which suf- 
fers the impacts of cost increases. 


Trucks and Ships 


If there is any doubt about the 
future ability of the railroad in- 
dustry to make money, then there 
should be greater doubts concern- 
ing its principal competitors—the 
trucks and boats. You have heard 
me talk about these two factors 
before, because the public always 
thinks of the trucks and the boats 
in connection with harming the 
railroads. Because of their limited 
capacities, the mortality among 
highway carriers of freight is 
growing at a rapid pace, and some 
recent evidences of weakness in 
this field have been found in the 
southeastern states and the cen- 
tral west. 


You have one situation in your 
own back yard, the Keeshin 
Trucking Co., with which you are 
probably more familiar than I am. 
Last week’s papers carried an an- 
nouncement of a large New Eng- 
land trucking firm’s intention to 
liquidate. 


A vast majority of these com- 
panies are generally small and 
their plight receives only local at- 
tention, but operating expenses 
have gone well beyond gross rev- 
enues. The spiraling adverse ef- 
fects come about when a company 
can no longer meet its payroll 
charges and a larger company 
comes in to buy the franchise and 


the small equity remaining in the” no doubt in my opinion but that 


equipment for very small sums. 


The end result is that the ac- 
quiring companies 
operating losses’ To accentuate 
their own deteriorating condi- 
tions. This is in Spite of the fact, 
also, that these companies are op- 
erating on so-called “emergency” 
rates, suspended so far as the rail- 
roads are concerned. This situa- 
tion cannot continue long, but can 
only be ameliorated by increased 
rates. 


It is estimated that over-all 
freight rates should be increased 
by upwards of 30% if highway 
truckers: of freight are to continue 
to render an essential and modern 


y additional, 


iransportation service. Further- 
more, very large capital outlays 
will be required to modernize the 
equipment and the weakened fi- 
nancial condition poses problems 
of gigantic magnitude. 

The situation in shipping in U.S. 
waters, and through the Canal, is 
even more critical. Railroad rates 
put a “ceiling” on all rates, and 
unless the railroad rates are lifted 
shipping rates cannot be in- 
creased, or else there will be a 
diversion of traffic. 

The Maritime Commission has 
been running some eleven or 
twelve boats through the Canal, 
entirely at its expense, even 
though the operation has been 
conducted by individual com- 
panies. It is estimated that there 
is an out-of-pocket loss on every 
voyage. 

While actual expenses in con- 
nection with running the boats 
have increased sharply, the ter- 
minal expenses have increased to 
the point where they are greater 
than running expenses. In other 
words, terminal costs have gone 
up to even a greater extent than 
operating costs, and _ present 
probably the most difficult prob- 
lem to be solved, for it involves 
not only the modernization of 
boats and port facilities, both of 
which will entail a huge capital 
investment, but also the methods 
of packaging of the freight by 
shippers and the handling of the 
freight in various ports by dif- 
ferent unions which may have 
regulations at variance with each 
other. 

For instance, it is estimated that 
about 40% of the average vessel’s 
time is spent in-port loading and 
unloading, and because of the 
obstacles naturally attendant to 
‘ship loading versus railroad load- 
ing, some goods may be handled 
as many as twelve times from 
shipper to consignee. 


The War Shipping Administra- 
tion is reported to have estimated 
that an increase in freight rates 
of at least 35% will be necessary 
before coastwise vessels can 
break -even, while on _ certain 
isolated runs, such as the one to 
Alaska, am increase of 100% 
would be necessary. 


There is a difference of opinion 
as to whether coastwise service is 
essential to transportation. His- 
torically there is no doubt but 
that coastwise services built up 
our harbor cities and the areas 
contiguous to them. From the 
standpoint of national security, it 
would seem that coastwise ship- 
ping should continue, but there 
are grave questions as to the 
ability of the industry to do so 
independently under present rates 
and costs. 


Intercoastal service is probably 
@ political necessity, involving, as 
it does, the use of the Panama 
Canal, and we might see some 
sort of bonuses invoked to keep 
this service running. Representa- 
tives of shipping interests are of 
the opinion that substantial in- 
creases in freight rates can be ex- 
pected. They are opposed to 
horizontal increases which would 
tend to change existing differen- 
tials. 

Because of the dire straits that 
the railroads’ principal competi- 
tors find themselves in,_t‘ere. is 
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rate increases of a substantial na- 
ture will in time come about. In- 
*Werease are essential inthe inter- 
ests of a sound transportation 
‘economy. In the meanwhile, al- 
though the railroads will suffer 
from sincreased ‘wages and costs, 
without compensating rate in- 
creases, boats and trucks, because 
of their weakened condition, will 
be damaged to a greater compara- 
tive extent. In proportion to ca- 
pacity limitations, cost increases 
are proportionately absorbed. The 
comparative unlimited capacities 
of the railroads against the trucks, 
and the sharply increased costs 
of the boats, give to the railroads 





advantages of great importance, 


the rails, therefore, is all in their 
favor. 

In effect, the champions of the 
railroads’ battle for increased 
rates are likely to be their princi- 
pal competitors! 


Modernization, Et Cetera 


I have been talking for years 
about the improved property con- 
ditions and the efficiency of the 
railroads because of these im- 
provements. It seems no longer 
necessary to enlarge on _ these 
points, but from the standpoint of 
bullish or bearish factors for the 
future, these things should not be 
forgotten. I think probably, also, 
that a good many of’ you are 
familiar with our passenger busi- 
ness study. In effect, our conclu- 
sions are that the degree of pas- 
senger business is directly linked 
up to the degree of national 
prosperity. 
In a good many respects it is 
similar to department store busi- 
ness, consumption of meat, and 
similar lines, in that improvement 
in these directions follows the re- 
turn of prosperity when debts 
have been paid off and savings 
have been built up to the point 
where the extra niceties of life 
can be enjoyed. We visualize 
elimination of pre-war losses and 
possibly small profits, which, to 
say the least, would be helpful. 

By this time also, we know of 
the cash balances the railroads 
have and how, because of these 
cash balances, the railroads can 
continue to work on long range 
and costly improvements, to effect 
further reductions in expenses 
and bring about greater ef- 
ficiency. 

On balance, in the transporta- 
tion field, the railroads are be- 


and the competitive position of |If the policy is to be tough, my 
|guess would be that not much 


have a clearer idea of just how 
far the OPA or the Administration | 
will go in sanctioning price raises. 


good could be gained from seek- 
ing compensating increases at this 
time. 

Most of the railroads, with 
their flush eash positions, are able 
to take a temporary “beating” this 
year, especially if they will gain 
proportionately by being patient. 
Quite a few of the officials that 
we have contacted are of this 
opinion, and it seems that more 
may be gained by a waiting at- 
titude. Against this opinion we 
must counter-balance the com- 
petitors’ positions who need in- 
creases badly and quickly. 

- With strikes and traffic distor- 
tions likely to continue for some 
time, the railroads would have in 
their favor a record showing the 
effects of increased costs. By 
waiting (during which time the 
conditions of the trucks and boats 
would worsen), and remembering, 
also, again, that railroad rates put 
ceilings on other rates, I believe 
it is very likely that eventually 
large rate increases, running up to 
20% might be gained. The ques- 
tion is “When?” and what will de- 
lay do to market values? 

I firmly believe that at the 
proper time many of our railroad 
securities will make for better 
values than can be found in other 
fields. 

Estimate 1946 


As Dr. Parmelee of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads stated 
on March 8th, “It is difficult to 
make a2 precise estimate of pros- 
pective railroad traffic and 
volume and earnings for 1946, 
especially in view of the disturbed 
industrial conditions.” In his 
estimate no allowance was made 
for possible changes in current 
wage rates, or materia] costs. Dr. 





coming stronger and stronger and, 
in my opinion, they will move a 
greater proportionate volume of 
the business of the country than 
they did in the pre-war years. 


Wage vs. Rate Increases 


What we might look forward 
to in rate increases is linked 
together with wage and material 
cost increases, and that becomes 
one of the problems of estimation, 
for this year. You all know that 
the increases in wages will be re- 
troactive to Jan, 1, 1946, and our 
guess is about half of what they 
are asking for, or about 15%, will 
be granted. The unions wil! also 
come back after the wage in- 
creases to request changes in 
working rules which, if .enacted, 
would mean such more in the way 
of cost increases than the request- 
ed uplifting in straight pay. They 
are, in just about every case, re- 
questing changes in the rules 
along “‘make-work” ideas—what 
we used to call “featherbedding,” 
when that term was bandied about 
some years ago. I don’t believe 
they will be too bothersome in 
the final result. 


What may happen on rates is 
anybody’s guess and, among the 
people we have contacted, there 
seems to be an even division of 
opinion. Many feel that the al- 
most immediate restoration of the 
temporarily shelved rate increases 
of 4.7% can be legally invoked. 
Because of the fact that this small 
restoral of the rate increase would 
not begin to meet the increases 
2 hg have come in since 

; people in the railroad 
field” see that an acceptance 
of this .smeahr rate increase that 
could be gotten quickly might 
jeopardize, for a long period of 
time to come, their chances of get- 
ting still further increases which 
are so necessary. 


A larger increase may mean 


long delay. That’s the rub! Unless 
the price policies of the Adminis- 
tration are softened, there is no 
auestion but that the OPA and the 
Department of Agriculture and 





the Farmers’ Unions would wage 
War on any rate increases. Within 





Parmelee holds a very responsible 


‘the next few weeks we should cess profits taxes were accrued by 


} 
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a comparatively few railroads. 
Even in such a year as 1946 it 
may be that most of those com- 
panies will likely earn too much 
to get any substantial rebate. So 
in making our calculations we 
ignored tax recoveries on the 
theory that, at best, carrybacks 
may be substantial in only one or 
two instances. 

Some roads may work for noth- 
ing in 1946, and I wouldn’t want 
to own their securities with se 
many better values laying around. 


Wheeler, Hobbs and Sobs! 

Now for the “Washington 
Merry-go-round”: First, I want to 
state that the Senate ICC Com- 
mittee, principally Senators 
Wheeler and Reed, were mest 
patient in hearing anybody who 
wanted to come forward to put 
something into the record. At 
times it seemed to me @s 
though the hearings would never 
end, as you would expect, the 
average citizen did not come for— 
ward. Instead, as you would ex- 
pect, there was a procession of 
people firmly convinced ‘that 
they, and they alone, were im the 
right. 
Much of the testimony read into 
the record recited the difficulties 
of reorganization, or a rehash of 
the position of unsatisfied junior 
creditors or stockholders. On 
numerous occassions, as a witness 
was about to leave the stand, 
Senator Reed specifically asked 
for a few comments on §.1253 be- 
fore the individual concluded his 
testimony. 

Prejudiced tesimony was given 
for or against the bill, according 
to the viewpoint expressed, but 
more particularly for or against 
specific railroad reorganizations. 
In my opinion, up until the time 
the ICC representatives testified, 
the committee didn’t receive much 
help on which to write a new bill, 





position and, in making his fore- 
cast, was testifying in behalf of 
the railroads in the present wage 
case. It is quite natural that he 
should be mofe pessimistic on all 
accounts than we in trying to 
peer into the future. 

Similarly, we have made esti- 
mates for 1946, and while we do 
not have the facts and statistics 
at hand such as Dr. Parmelee, I 
feel that I should present them to 
you in comparison with his 
figures. Had he not publicized the 
AAR’s estimate, you would have 
expected something of this sort 
from me anyway. 


Dr. Parmelee estimated Class 
One gross would be around $6,800 
million. Our own guess is almost 
$500 million higher, of which $200 
million comes in freight, another 
$200 million in passenger, and 
close to $100 million in other 
services. We are assuming that in 
the last half of this year strikes 
and price controversies will be 
behind us and industry in general 
will be getting under way. 

His guess as to operating ex- 
penses (assuming no changes in 
wages were in sight) checks 
closely with our own in dollars, 
but because we expect more busi- 
ness our operating ratio is 7342% 
of gross while his is 7642%. But, 
as I said, Dr. Parmelee would 
naturally be more conservative 
than I am. Accordingly, our pos- 
sible net after taxes and charges, 
assuming no increase in wages, 
comes out at $642 million against 
Dr. Paremelee’s more conserva- 
tive $330 million. 


According to our figures, a 15% 
wage rise on 1946 probable busi- 
ness volume would lift expenses 
$468 million, of which about $180 
million should be absorbed in 
iower income taxes, to give a 
probable 1946 net after charges 
and wage increases of about $325 
million. The big question is “Who 
gets this?” If the bulk goes to only 
a few companies, a large part of 
the industry operates for no gain. 

The greatest argument over our 





estimate, in my mind, concerns 
Federal income taxes. Large ex- 





except some recommendations 
from Major Oliver of the Savings 
Bank Group. 


Up until commission testimony, 
one salient point did come owt. 
Senators Wheeler and Reed reit- 
erated time and time again that 
neither the Senate Committee nor 
the Congress could legislate valme 
where no value existed. This 
point, incidentally, was also em- 
phasized by the ICC. That’s point 
No.. 1 to remember. 

At another stage in the hearing, 
when Mr. France of the Seaboard 
stated that the practical opera- 
tion of Section 20-C would foree 
creditors to give up their legal 
rights to stockholders, Senater 
Wheeler took violent exception, 
saying that there was nothing m 
20-C which would force creditors 
to give up anything to stockhold- 
ers. He said that possibly in some 
cases the present plans took 
something that belonged to junier 
creditors in light of changed con- 
ditions. In other words, it was 
not their intent to force creditors 
to accept unjust compromises, but 
merely to correct any inequities 
that existed under present cir- 
cumstances. This is point No. 2. 

The Committee repeatedly ex- 
pressed disappointment at the fact 
that the roads in receivership had 
not retired debt similarly, in pre- 
portion, to the solvent roads’ Tre- 
tirements, and while efforts were 
made by the Seaboard Air Lime 
representatives to detail the rea- 
sons as to why such a course 
would have been impossible, the . 
Committee apparently remained 
unconvinced. I am _ inclined ‘to 
side with the trustees who did 
not retire debt to the extent im-, 
dicated they should have. 

I have been of the opinion that 
the creditors owed the properties, 
and that until such time as the 
relative positions of the creditors 
had been ascertained the trustees 
would have been taking a very 
dangerous step to retire general 
securities from earnings contrib- 
uted by particular liens. What 
would have happened if the 
trustees had bought general mar- 
ket bonds before the claims were 
(Continued on page 1534) 
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(Continued from page 1533) 
classified or satisfied, and later 
the bonds went off sharply? 
Wouldn’t the trustees have been 
censured? It is still undisputed 
that hindsight is better than fore- 
sight! 

When these claims questions 
were settled, after long legal argu- 
ments, a plan was the result, and 
after that plan was on its way to 
completion, the question of 
whether or not debt reduction 
would have endangered the plans, 
became paramount. The plans 
themselves have taken a long time 
to promulgate and, as Judge 
Hincks said in one of his New 
Haven decisions, “Indeed, in this 
connection, it may be observed 
that if the courts gave too much 
weight to the latest fluctuation 
of value pertaining to railroad 
properties and their securities, no 
plan would ever proceed to con- 
summation.” 

In effect, in my opinion, the 
claims were foreclosed upon as 
of the time of court approval, and 
could not have “been carried 
through without retaining the 
status quo. Before long we will 
get a Supreme Court decision in 
the Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern case covering these points, 


and that should _ settle the 
question. 
In its testimony the _ Inter- 


state Commerce Commission 
showed, first, the hopelessness, 
generally, of the debtor company’s 
interests, because of the tremen- 
dously large amounts of matured 
debt in default and interest ac- 
cruals. There seems no possibility 
that the old stocks generally will 
be worth anything. There may be 
an exception, but this is a gen- 
eralization. 

The Commission, by introduc- 
ing a statement showing earnings 
for the 10 years from 1932 to 1941, 
and the years from 1931 to 1944, 
on the new capitalizations, where- 
in the earnings for the 10-year 
period showed deficits in all cases, 
and very nominal earnings on the 
common stocks for the longer pe- 
riod, swept aside the assertions 
that had been made that they 
were not open-minded in their 
capital structures. Statements 
have been made that these struc- 
tures were based on 1931-35 de- 
pression earnings, but the Com- 
mission absolutely disclaimed that 
such was the case. Their figures 
will be hard to overcome. 


I believe that when the bill 
having to do with the roads pres- 
ently in reorganization is written 
by the Senate Committee, it is 
quite likely to follow the sugges- 
tion made by the ICC, wherein 
they recommend that an amend- 
ment to Section 77 be written to 
refer the reorganization plans 
back to the ICC for such adjust- 
ments as might be found justified 
by present conditions. Under this 
procedure the long, legal battles 
which ‘were the principal delay 
under Section 77, as written, will 
not have been wasted, or would 
not have to be indulged in again, 
and that time would be saved. 

The Commission agreed that if 
the plans came back to them for 
inspection under this amendment 
to 77 they would be willing to 
review them to determine whether 
er not the additional securities 
should be issued. I assume from 
this statement that if no addi- 
tional securities were thought 
necessary, the present plans would 
be effected. 

You will agree that the safest 
thing for me to say on the plans 
for the large roads under 77 is 
that they will “go back.” This 
idea is universally accepted, and 
no one would blame me, under 
the circumstances, if I were wrong. 
However, I do have definite per- 


sonal opinions and I wouldn’t be 


honest with you if I withheld 
them. 
On an over-all. basis I drew the 


miracles! None is likely to hap- 
pen! There is little latitude pos- 
sible left to the Committee! 

I believe that the Seaboard plan 
will not be sent back, but that 
the plan will go through quickly 
as written. The properties have 
been sold at foreclosure, the sale | 
confirmed by the court, and the 
deal is 99% finished. 

On the other hand, Rock Island 
looks as though the present plan 
will be altered considerably, with 
the issues of the class of the re- 
funding mortgage bonds getting a | 





fair-sized “face lifting.” So it | 
goes! 
Now I’m going off the deep 


end! What Iam going to say now 
is my own personal opinion. We 
have disagreement on this in our 
office — preponderant disagree- 
ment, I might add. 

However, after listening to the 
Supreme Court arguments in the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 
case, and drawing on my over-all 
long-term knowledge, I firmly be- 
lieve that the decision, when ren- 
dered, will reverse the Circuit 
Court opinion remanding the plan 
back to the Commission. In other 
words, I believe this plan will be 
approved by the Supreme Court 
and, furthermore, I believe strong- 
ly that the Rio Grande Western 
will not come under the provi- 





| there are all sorts of imponder- 


Eee 


sions of the new bill. In my opin- 
ion, similarly to Seaboard, the Rio 
Grande case is also 99% closed. 

‘I find myself drifting into a 
discussion of things that more 
properly belong in the question 
and answer period and, therefore, 
I think it best to conclude the 
prepared statements and leave the 
rest for the forum period. 

As many of you know, I am not 
averse to “sticking my neck out,” 
and so, I will try to be frank with 
you on any questions asked. If I 
don’t know the answer I'll tell 
you. If I disagree with you, or if 
subsequent events prove me 
wrong, do not hold it against me 
too much. Usually we may be 
faced with some problem, but in 
this case not only the railroad 
industry, but its individual com- 
ponents, are faced with all sorts 
of problems. 


Conclusions 


I think the long-term future is 
very bright for the better class 
of railroad securities and equities. 
In the immediate future, however, 


ables and we, in effect, may have 
to sit through the night waiting 
for the dawn of a brighter day. 
If you have good securities, event- 
ually they should work out to 
much higher levels. 





of another’ conflict, however 
vague and remote it may still ap- 
pear, is likely to bring back a 
spirit of collaboration in the place 
of the spirit of hard bargaining 
that has. prevailed in _ recent 
months. 

British opinion is now decid- 
edly more in favor of the loan 
than it was until a few weeks ago. 
Its terms are still tonsidered very 
harsh. But it is felt that, in face 
of the major danger that appears 
to threaten the country once 
more, considerations of trade and 
finance must fade into insignifi- 
cance. And many former oppon- 
ents of the loan have come to 
view the transaction from a po- 
litical rather than an economic 
angle. They are as convinced as 
ever that in the long run it will 
mean importing unemployment 
from the United States, sacrificing 
Empire trade without being com- 
pensated through an’ increase of 
trade with foreign countries, and 
submitting to a permanent cur- 
tailment of Britain’s freedom to 
determine her own economic and 
financial policies. Nevertheless, 
they are now prepared reluctantly 
to accept the terms as the lesser 
of the two evils. 


Opponents’ Attitude 


So long as the alternative to 
the loan was merely a higher de- 
gree of austerity, these opponents 
were willing to pay that price for 
retaining Britain’s freedom of ac- 
tion. They have now come to the 
conclusion, however, that much 
more than mere reduction of ra- 
tions and postponement of a re- 
turn to normal conditions is at 
stake. It has become evident that, 
in the absence of the loan, a re- 
duction of British occupation 
armies in ex-enemy countries and 
in the Middle East would become 
inevitable. For the foreign ex- 
change required for their main- 
tenance abroad just would not be 
there. Every dollar would then 
be needed in order to procure the 
indispensable minimum of food 
and raw material imports. 

Some of the territories at pres- 
ent occupied would then have to 
be relinquished, even though this 
would mean direct or indirect 
Russian occupation. As one com- 
mentator put it: “Moscow, like 





following conclusions: 
First, don’t pin your hopes on 


Nature, abhors a vacuum; and to 
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every territory which is not held 
firmly by a Great Power.” 
Whether this view is right or not, 
it has gone a long way towards 
disarming Conservative opposi- 
tion to the Washington Financial 
Agreement. For while they still 
feel that the terms accepted by 
Lord Keynes endanger the eco- 
nomic foundations of the British 
Empire, they regard the military 
menace to the Empire as more 
dangerous. 

It is also felt that unemploy- 
ment through lack of raw ma- 
terials, and discontent through in- 
adequate rations, that would be 
inevitable in case of the non- 
ratification of the loan, would 
materially weaken the country in 
face of the external threat, and 
would further encourage an ag- 
gressive policy on the part of the 
Soviet Government. Moreover, 
evidence of Britain’s economic 
weakness would powerfully 
strengthen Communism in France 
and Western Europe where the 
number of those genuinely in fa- 
vor of that system has been in- 
creased by millions of oppor- 
tunists who simply want to be on 
the winning side. Hitherto con- 
tinental countries have continued 
to look upon London as a poten- 
tial source of economic assistance, 
in spite of the evidence of the 
great difficulties which Britain 
has to face. If, however, the loan 
is refused then hopes to expect 


doned, and all eyes. will. turn-to- 
wards Moscow. ‘ 


Refusal of Sterling Loan to France 


The experience with France 
gave a foretaste of things te-come. 
The French Government’s request 


000, in addition to the .£ 150,000,- 


ed, had to be. refused by the 
British Treasury, owing to the un- 
certainty of the loan prospects: 
Within a few days, M. Thorez, 
leader of the French Communists, 
was in a position to announce that 
the Soviet Government would ex- 
port to Franee 500,000 tons of 
grain. The difference between the 
attitude of London and Moscow 


anything of London will be aban-.| 


000 already granted. and. exhaust-: 
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names. ... Since there are only seven posts to be filled, one can- 
didate (the"Greek) could not be elected. :.. 


The International Monetary Fund 
Nominations for Executive Directors 
(in the order received) 
Name 


‘ Country Name Country 
Dr. Rodrige Gomez_______ Mexico Mr. Louis Rasminsky_- Canada 
Dr. Francisco Alves Mr. Camille Gutt_____.__Belgium 


Dos Santos-Filho_______- Brazil 


Dr, J: V. Miadek__Czechoslovakia 
Mr. G. W. J. Bruins__Netherlands 


Mr. Ahmed: Zeki Bey Saad_Egypt 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
Nominations for Executive Directors 
(in the order received) 


Name Country. Name Country 
Prefessor Kyriakos Mr. Camille Gutt____ _- Belgium 
eae Greece Mr. J. W. Beyen____-_ Netherlands 
Mr. Ole Colbjornsen__-__- Norway Mr. R. B. Bryce_________- Canada 
Mr. Victor Moller_______--< Chile Dr. Leon Baranski______..Poland 


Dr. Louis Machado y Ortega_Cuba 


The decision that the United States seek the top managerial 
post in the Bank, but not in the Fund, bears the White House seal. 
.. . This decision removed such hopes as Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury Harry White may have had to obtain the high-salaried 
position of the Fund’s managing director. . . None the less, as 
United States executive director on the Fund, a position for which 
the Senate has endorsed him, the Treasury’s monetary economist 


won't be doing so badly. .. . That job pays $17,000 after taxes. . .. 
The President of the Bank, whose salary will be $30,000 after taxes, 
is to be an American....Presumably he will be someone already 


prominent in this country and moreover personna grata to the in- 
vestment banking fraternity. ., . 

If a European is made general manager of the Fund with its 
$30,000-after-taxes honorarium, possible candidates are Camille Gutt 
of Belgium and Johan Willem .Beyen of the Netherlands:-: . 

The figures mentioned do not include representation 


allow- 
ance. 
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The Function of the Executive Directors 


At the Bretton Woods Conference there had never been any 
sharp definition of the provision in the articles that the executive 
directors should function in continuous session. The British at BW 
had one idea and the Americans another, and there had been no 
meeting of minds. This question the British in effect tried to re- 
open at Savannah, but they found Vinson a good deal less movable 
than Mr. Morgenthau, even though the Judge is no less a friend of 
the British. . , 

A feature of the American plan which particularly went against 
the British grain is that which involves participation of Latin Amer- 
ican and other small nations in the management of the Fund and 
Bank. . . What the British wanted was a set-up with a powerful 
general manager subject to the policies laid down in the capitals of 
the member countries, who through their treasuries could tighten 
the bit when necessary, sending top-flight officials to occasional 
meetings. . .. The British can see no need for a board of 12 or more 
to be in continuous session. ... On this point the United States has 
compromised somewhat at Savannah, by agreeing that if an alternate 
is always at hand, the executive director of a member country need 
not be continuously present... . 

Another British objection at-Savannah was the high salaries 
which the American group insisted upon... . Whether this insistence 
is to any extent explained by the fact that some of the officials most 
closely identified with the development of the Bretton Woods idea 
are candidates or nominees for employment in the Fund or Bank is 
a matter for conjecture. The British, and some others as well, can 
see no need for paying such high salaries as $17,000 after taxes for 
executive directors selected on a political basis and in some cases 
as well because of the political plums involved... . 

The American view, aitributed to Secretary Vinson, is that the 
Fund and Bank should obtain high-grade men and that these cannot 
be had unless the salaries are high. .. . In respect to this argument, it 
must be realized that American commercial salary standards are 
much higher than the corresponding salaries abroad. ... In some 
cases one may find executive directors or their alternates among the 
highest paid of their fellow countrymen “after taxes”; for another 
thing, it is doubtful whether such Anierican officials as Harry White 
or E. G. Collado were discontented with their Government sal- 
eries.... 

It .is not so many years ago that these men were working quite 
happily on much smaller Government emoluments. .. . What has 
now been introduced into Government is the Wall Street salary 
standard, and. it could conceivably lead to discontent among other 
United States officials who will be living in Washington. alongside 
these highly paidvtax+exempt executives with expense accounts. ., . 
Here-again the British failed to prevail at Savannah... . -s 

Linked with the foregoing was the United Kingdom’s desire, 


su ~by several other countries;-to have the headquarters -of 


pported ‘ 
for a further credit of £50;000:-+the Fund and Bank in New York, or anywhere but Washington... . 


The British do not like to sée the new institutions in the political 
shadow of thesState and Treasury Departments. ... They would 
rather that the social contacts of the Fund andiBank executives be 
with Wall, Street bankers than with Government brain trusters.... 
This is the opposite of what Washington wanted, and got... . It will 
be recalled that many months ago Dr. Harry White was quoted in 
the press as stating that he thought the financial capital of the 
United States should be in Washington. .. . He later issued a formal 
press release, denying»any such statement: ‘But reporters who wrote 
the story after.a small Press Conference with him still insist that 
-theye-did: not invent the story. 


% ue 





has made many Frenchmen think, 


concern on this side of the -Chan- 





Moscow’s mind vacuum means 


nel, 


and the reaction on French pub=- e+e 
lic opinion is viewed with grave frien». 
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The Closing Session pe pers 
_the closing session of the meeting..of the Fund and Bank 
-geveral of the members read+their -valedictory- speeches. 
... At one side representatives of Russia, Denmark, Australia and 


At 
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New Zealand sat at a green baize table in their role as observers. .. . 
5m of them was quietly reading a newspaper, spread out before 
he 2 tas. 

ed Seated at the table at the plenary session, at the place marked 

U. S.” was Mr. William McChesney Martin, Chairman of the 
Export-Import Bank and a member of the NAC... . Mr. Martin had 
been at the Savannah meetings for several days... . 
ai One of the country cards at the conference table bore a’ "sign 

Czechos’kia.”. . . - 

Lord Keynes in his final speech complimented the American 
chairman, Vinson, on the “expedition with which the- proceedings 
had been handled.”. . . Earlier in the weék a Britishér coming out 
of one of the committee meetings had been heard gfousing at the 
American steamroller tactics. .. . 

. Keynes also complimented the Chairman on having kept the 
press properly informed. . . . Thus he touched on a sore point with 
the British. . . . A few days age the Savannah “Morning News” car- 
ried an interview with Paul Bareau of the British delegation, in 
which the latter complimented the local newspaper on getting the 
news under the handicaps of insufficient press conferences, by dig- 
ging for it rather than having the news handed out on a platter. . . 
It is always necessary to read between the lines in a Keynes ‘speech? 
.-.. Earlier in the week it was learned that Keynes had decided not 
to speak to the press here before the end of the meetings, and then 
only if he should have a grouse to air... . 

; When Keynes read his farewell jibe, he held his manuscript at 
his waist. 

"h % 


In the late afternoon following the last formal session, the Latin- 
Americans held an informal reception at the Beach House by the 
Hotel Oglethorpe’s swimming pool. . Among 
the Americans who turned up to pay their -re- 
spects were Judge Vinson, Harry White and Wil- 
liam McChesney Martin. . . . The Latins were in 
a jubilant mood over their achievements at the 
Conference. . . . Soon there was improptu sing- 
ing, led by Peru’s former Finance Minister, Mon- 
tero Bernales. . The singing, in which all 
joined, moved alternately from the. Spanish- 
speaking to the English-speaking side of. the room 
where the Latin-American caucuses had been 
held. Such songs as “La Cucaracha”’ and 
“Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All Here” broke the quiet 
of Wilmington Island. . Every one was very 
i 

A little later guests in the dining room were 
surprised to hear the massed voices of the group 
of Latins and others coming through the door 
singing. . . . They first stopped before the three- 
piece dinner orchestra and sang “God Bless 
America” and “Cielito Lindo.” When the orches- 
tra played “God Save the King” everyone stood 


up. The singing continued after the Latin-Americans had proceeded 
to their tables. 


Most spirited song leader seemed to be Peru’s Monteros. .. . 
The Belgians seemed a bit surprised at the exuberance of the West- 
ern Hemisphcre.. . 

When Secretary Vinson entered and took his place, the crowd 


sang “My Old Kentucky Home,” whereupon the Judge threw kisses 
to all those present. . . 


Several other national anthems followed, during one of which 
Lord Keynes—who with his wife had been dining at a small table 
close to the round table regularly reserved for Judge Vinson and 
his guests—walked over to Vinson and asked: ‘“What’s this all about?” 
: Everywhere one could see mixed groups of delegates and 
advisors enjoying the occasion, while a table of Latin-Americans 
rose to senerade Lord Keynes with “For He’s a Jolly Good Fel- 
low. Keynes rose to bow acknowledgment of the accolade. 
and when they next sang “Tipperary” for him, he modestly joined 
in, so as to live up to his new-won reputation. 








"Harry D. White 


ais * 


Relative to reports that Federal Reserve authorities propose to 
seek major changes in the Federal Reserve Act designed to strengthen 
credit control powers and to limit further mone- 

tization of the public debt, this correspondent has 
been advised by a high Treasury official that no 
such preject has had Treasury indorsement. . . . 
Moreover, inquiry discloses that the Reserve 
Board has reached no conclusions as to the recent 
suggestions for better control of member bank 


reserves. ... 

Although its views have not crystallized, the 
Board certainly has given no indication that it 
will seek from Congress the power to require 
member banks to hold any fixed proportion of 
their deposits in the form of short-term Treasury 
obligations. Chairman Eccles, at least, has 
always shied away from any compulsory power 
over member banks investments, even though he 
may, and probably does, favor the banks holding 
more short-term governments, according to per- 
sons very familiar with his views. . . 

% * * 





Marriner S. Eccles 


British vs. Americans 


In general, the American delegation’s views have prevailed at 
Savannah, although some concessions were made to the United King- 
dom viewpoint. . . . The Fund and Bank are very different from the 
original ‘Keynes Clearing Union in important respects. . . . Keynes’ 
original idea was for a large Fund to be drawn upon very freely 
without too much limitation as to purpose. . . . This Fund would have 
been managed by a small directorate of well-known individuals 
whose judgment the British could trust. . . 


While operated by governments, the Clearing Union would have 
combined some of the best features of “City” and Whitehall tradi- 
tion. . . . On this point the British were defeated in the negotiations 
which led to Bretton Woods. . .. The United States view was that 


_ there should be multilateral participation in’the* management, and 


once this principle was adopted, there was no~stopping short of hav- 
ing all the nations participate in the control. ... This is the back- 
ground of the plain-spoken hiatus between British and American 


(Continued from page 1496) 
sailors who made miltary history 
from New Caledonia to Tokyo 
and from North Africa to Berlin 
were not professional soldiers and 
sailors. They were civilians in 
uniform. 

This is a fine tradition. Having 
preserved it in war, we should 
not relinquish it in peace. 

The problem is how to reconcile 
our civilian traditions with the 
necessity to maintain our mili- 
tary strength at a level to match 


eral reduction of armaments. But 
while other nations remain armed, 
the United States, in the interest 
of world peace, cannot disarm. 
Between 1918 and 1941 there 
grew up in this country an im- 
portant body of pacifist senti- 
ment. The dominant theme of 
this movement was that the way 
to end war was not to prepare 
for war. It was argued that plain 
men the world over hated war 
and that there would be no more 
war if all these plain men simply 


-jany reasonable plan for the gen- 


our responsibilities in the world. 
No nation is more willing than 
the United States to participate in 


refused ever to fight again. 


Our Disarmament Experience 
If the United States were to 








views during some of the Savannah committee sessions. ok oe 
behind the differences over the functions and remunerations of the 
executive directors. 
oy co a 
Speech by Secretary Vinson 

At the wind-up of the last session, Secretary of the Treasury 
Vinson read the following address: ; 

“ “Our work has been worthwhile and pleas- 
ant. A man asks little more. It is difficult for 
me to accept the fact that now we part. 

“When we assembled 10 days ago, 1 was con- 
fident that we would have a unity of purpose, 
that we would have even more agreement in 
spirit than in words. That was the way it was 
at Bretton Woods. That was the way I felt it 
would be at Savannah. And so it has been. 


“Although my expectations were high, they 
have been fulfilled—more than fulfilled. My 
colleagues, I do believe that if we had done no 
work that could be reduced to writing, if we 
had not put the machinery into operation, our 
meeting still would have been of highest value. 


“T believe this because of the richness of this 
experience of meeting together. An experience 
such as this gives men much more than pleasure. 
Their souls and hearts are lifted and they go 
away better men. They become couriers of the 
good. I am sure that no one will regard it as 





Secretary Vinson 


4 sacrilegious if I say that when well intentioned men from 40 coun- 


tries get together to work, to give the world a chance for peace and 
prosperity, and find that their hearts beat as one, it is a satisfaction 
like unto that religious moment when a man feels that he is in 
tune with the purposes of the’ Divine. 


“We had all of this, and also we did the work that we came 
to do. The World Fund and Bank are now established. They are 
beginning to breathe. They are living organisms. These institu- 
tions will give us the advantages of living things, but in turn they 
must be given the sustenance and atmosphere that make living things 
grow and flourish. 


“They will not live well alone. They need the company of other 
intergovernmental institutions that are helping us to build a better 
world. They need the company of wise, courageous, and interna- 
tionally honest officials. They need the company of people every 
where so that they will not live as hot-house plants, dying upon 
exposure to this practical old world. The institutions need all of 
the care, attention, and nourishment that we and others can give 
them. 

“All of us intend that they should have a strong and illustrious 
cureer. Let each of us resolve as we leave Savannah that we shall 
continue to do our part. I have confidence in the Fund and Bank 
because I have confidence in you, and in the good people of every 
nation from which you come.” 

* * of 
Speech by Lord Keynes 

Lord Keynes in a similar vein, spoke as follows: 

“Mr. Chairman: 

“We should not conclude these proceedings without giving ex- 
pression to our high appreciation of your con- 
duct in the Chair on the occasion of this, our 
Inaugural Meeting. I am sure that I speak for 
all those here present when I thank you for the 
dignity, patience, firmness, fairness to all and, I 
may add, expedition with which you have pre- 
sided over our affairs and steered them to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

“T should like to add a further word of ap- 
preciation for the. manner in which you have 
‘carried out the duty, which we entrusted to you, 
of keeping the Press properly informed of the 
course of our preceedings and our conclusions. 
I have never taken part in a conference where 
this, sometimes difficult, task has been so well 
performed. The accuracy, suitability and objec- 
tivity of the information which you, sir, have 
passed on to the Press on our behalf has been 
beyond criticism. It may be that our subsequent 
meetings will take place in conditions of some- 
what less limelight. But I feel that an excellent 
precedent has been set for all cases where it is z 
proper and advisable that our proceedings should be made public. 

“Perhaps I may also be allowed to take advantage of this op- 
portunity to say what a deep debt of gratitude we all feel to Mr. 
Kelchner, our Secretary General, and to Mr. Horne and to Mr. 
Hooker, the temporary Secretaries of the two institutions, and to 
their staffs, for the really remarkable efficiency and courtesy with 
which they have attended to the formal business, to our informal 
entertainment and, generally, to make us comfortable, happy and 
at home. 

“Gentlemen, I invite you to signify in the usual way your 
\approval of a hearty vote of thanks to Secretary Vinson, our Chair- 
man,” 








Lord. Keynes 








A Policy for Peace 


scrap all its armaments and com- 
pletely demobilize its Army and 
Navy, it was said, the force of its 
example would compel the rest of 
the world to follow suit. The 
peaceful instinct which underlay 
this point of view is an admirable 
one. The trouble with the idea is 
that it does not work. 

Without consciously deciding to 
do so, we actually tried it. By the 
time the Nazis attacked Poland 
in 1939 we had permitted our 
armed strength to dwindle to 
token proportions. When the war 
came and the realization slowly 
grew upon us that we would not 
be spared, we regretted that we 
were not prepared. The political 
parties then indicted each other 
for the lack of preparedness. The 
argument was no substitute for 
weapons. 

We learned that the example of 
weakness set by the United States 
did not compel Italy and Japan 
and Germany to follow suit. On- 
the contrary, our weakness in- 
cited them to ever bolder aggres- 
sions. Only the accidents of his- 
tory gave us two years in which 
to prepare before the blow fell at 
Pearl Harbor. ° 

Those two vears were not 
enough to repair the damage. We 
were not ready on Dec. 7, 1941, 
and the consequence was that 
brave men died to regain the 
ground we could not hold in the 
first weeks of war. 

This tragic experience makes us 
realize that weakness invites ag- 
gression. Weakness causes others 
to act as they would not act if 
they thought that our words were 
backed by strength. 


Today there is grave danger 
that the sense of relief which ac- 
companies the end of the war may 
cause us once again to do unwit- 
tingly what we would neyer do 
consciously. 


Wants Selected Service Extended 

No one in or out of Government 
desires to extend for a single day 
more than is necessary the en- 
forced separation of men from 
their families and from their 
peacetime business or employ- 
ment. 

But those who bear the re- 
sponsibility for the security and 
welfare of the nation are alarmed 
at the possibility that sufficient 
numbers of physically fit men 
will not be available to replace 
those who have earned the right 
to return to their homes. 


This is true now while the Se- 

lective Service Act is still in ef- 
fect. If the act is permitted to 
expire on May 15 of this year, the 
situation will become critical. It 
is imperative that the act be ex- 
tended at least for the period in 
which the Army and the Navy 
have the multiple responsibility 
for the occupation of Germany 
and Japan, for the protection of 
our surpluses overseas, for the 
continuing defense of the United 
States, and for the fulfillment of 
our commitments under the char- 
ter. 
It is even more important, in 
the long run, that we have at all 
times a reserve of trained men 
who can be called upon in case 
of need. 


A number of methods have 
been proposed for obtaining this 
trained reserve. As Secretary of 
State, I desire to emphasize my 
whole-hearted and unequivocal 


endorsement of the proposal for 
universal military training. 
It may be that the system pro- 
posed can be improved upon with 
experience in its administration. 
It is probable that as the years 
go by the system can be adapted 
to the demands of education and 
civilian employment in ways 
which will minimize friction and 
disruption in private lives. The 
important thing, however, is to 
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get started with the plan, and to 
get started now. 


Favors Military Training 

An intelligently organized and 
administered system of universal 
military training will not under- 
mine the American tradition of 
the subordination of military au- 
thority to civilian authority. 

As for the effect of the train- 
ing upon the boys, I can see no 
cause for alarm. It is not realistic 
to say, as some do, that a period 
of military training will turn our 
spirited and independent young 
men into unthinking brutes. 

If we are to take the word of 
the old-timers among the master 
sergeants and chief petty officers, 
American recruits have always 
displayed a phenomenal capacity 
to withstand education in the 
military way of doing things. 

If we need fear anything about 
the effects upon our boys of a 
brief period of military training, 
it is that they will learn too little 
about being soldiers and sailors 
rather than too much. 

If we are agreed that it is 
necessary for the United States 
to preserve an adequate degree of 
strength, it is well to remember 
that the only real alternative to 
universal military training is the 
maintenance of the large profes- 
sional standing Army and Navy. 
This is an alternative which ex- 
perience has shown to be a threat 
to civilian Government. It is an 
alternative which we should ac- 
cept only as a last resort. 

A system of universal training 
will keep our armed forces from 
becoming fixed in their ways and 
habits. Teachers frequently learn 
from their pupils. Youngsters 
will not readily respond to train- 
ing in methods which they know 
to be qutmoded. Our defense in 
the modern world depends upon 
the mobility and flexibility of our 
armed forces and their ability to 








make use of and keep up with the 
advance of science. 

{t must bé acknowledged that 
universal military training in- 
volves a major change in our so- 
cietv Consequently, the people of 
the United States have a right to 
know the purposes to whicn this 
reserve military strength might 
some day be put. This is a fair 
question. It deserves a fair an- 
swer. 

The answer is simple. The 
United States is committed to the 
support of the charter of the 
United Nations. Should the oc- 
casion arise, our military strength 
will be used to support the pur- 
poses and principles of the 
charter... 

{ cannot emphasize too strong- 
ly that the United States looks to 
the United Nations as the path to 
enduring peace. 

No Alliance With Great Britain 

We do not propose to seek se- 
curity in an alliance with the So- 
viet Union against Great Britain 
or an alliance with Great Britain 
against the Soviet Union. 

We propose to stand with the 
United Nations in our efforts to 
secure equal justice for all na- 
tions and special privilege for no 
nation. 

We must maintain our strength, 
therefore, for the primary pur- 
pose of preserving and using our 
influence in support of the Char- 
ter of the United Nations. We will 
not use our strength for aggres- 
Sive purposes. Neither will we 
use it to support tyranny or spe- 
cial privileges. 

{ do not desire to conclude on 
a somber note. I firmly believe 
that the difficulties confronting 
the world, although they are 
serious, can be solved if all of us 
approach those difficulties in a 
spirit of conciliation and good- 
will. 

There are powerful currents | 
loose in the world today. But the 





currents of life cannot be stopped 
in their courses. We live 
moving and changing world. 


in a! 


;}ommend the appointment. 


There is no reason to fear an 
open and vigorous contest be- 
tween our conception of democ- 
racy and other political faiths. 
The voice of democracy is as 
thrilling today as it was yesterday. 
In a conflict of ideas we can be 
supremely confident of victory. 


The important thing to remem- 
ber is that a war of ideas is not 
won by armies. In international 
life there can be progress without 
war if reason and not force is 
recognized as the test of progress. 


The basic purpose of the United 
Nations is to make force the 
servant ‘and not the master of 
reason and to reject the ancient 
and discredited doctrine that 
might makes right. 


Sees Period of Disillusionment 


After every great war there 
comes a period of anticlimax and 
disillusionment. Those who fight 
together expect, when the fight- 
ing is over, too much from one 
another and are inclined to give 
too little to one another. 


Those who have won the vic- 
tory except the millennium and 
feel that they should have the 
fruits of victory without further 
effort. 

They forget that victory in war 
can only give the opportunity 
that would otherwise be denied, 
to live and work for the fruits of 
peace and freedom. 

Having been forced to fight for 
military victory, they sometimes 
think that whatever they want 
should be taken by force instead 
of making their claims the basis 
for peaceful negotiation. 

It takes time to pass from the 
psychology of war to the psychol- 
ogy of peace. We must have pa- 
tience as well as firmness. We 
must keep our feet on the ground. 
We cannot afford to lose our 
tempers. 

I am deeply convinced that the 
peoples who fought together for 
freedom want to live together in 
peace. I am deeply convinced 
that the peoples of the United 
Nations are sincerely committed 
to the Charter. 

There are always some of little 
faith; some who still believe that 
they cannot get their due except 
by force. There are others who 
still believe that ancient privilege 
will yield to nothing but force of 
arms. 

But with firmness in the right 
not as we alone see it, but as the 
aggregate sentiments of mankind 
see it, and with patience and un- 
derstanding we must and _ shall 
achieve a just and enduring peace 
for ourselves and all nations. 





Krug Takes Office 
As Secy. Of Interior 


Julius A. Krug took the oath of 
office on March 18 as Secretary of 
Interior, and immediately an- 
nounced that Oscar L. Chapman 
would be nominated Undersecre- 
tary. Mr. Chapman, who has 
served as Acting Secretary since 
the resignation of Harold L. Ickes, 
has been an Assistant Secretary 
almost 13 years, it was noted in 
Associated Press advices from 
Washington on March 18, which 
reported Mr. Krug as saying that 
President Truman had authorized 
him to announce the nomination 
of Mr. Chapman to the post vacant 
since Abe Fortas resigned to enter 
private law practice. 

The Senate on March 5 con- 
firmed the nomination of Mr. 
Krug as Secretary of the Interior, 
succeeding Mr. Ickes. The nomi- 
nation of Mr. Krug by President 
Truman on Feb. 26, was noted in 
our issue of March 7, page 1270. 
Before the Senate confirmation 
the Senate Committe on Public 


Lands voted unanimously to rec- 
Mr. 
Krug was formerly Chairman of 
the War Production Board. 


Christianity and Citizenship 
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men as the measure of social re- 
sponsibility. 

It was the release of these prin- 
ciples into the stream of western 
culture that gave meaning and 
impetus to democracy and self- 
government. The struggle of men 
to achieve political freedom was 
part and parcel of their struggle 
to advance Christian ideals in the 
world. Indeed, a free _ society, 
such as our American system was 
intended to be, is the perfect po- 
litical expression of the Christian 
emphasis upon the dignity and 
worth of man. 

To appreciate the full signifi- 
cance of citizenship in a republic, 
we need only to look at its antith- 
esis. Authoritarian forms of 
government, such as have pre- 
vailed and yet prevail in our 
generation, are a direct negation 
of the Christian principle. In 
Italy under Mussolini, in Ger- 
many under Hitler, in Japan un- 
der Togo, and in Russian today 
under Stalin, the individual man 
is nothing. He exists only as 
a tool of the all-powerful state. 
He lives and moves and has his 
being only by sufferance of a 
sovereign authority over which he 
has no control. He has no person- 
al rights except such as are ac- 
corded by temporal authority— 
end rights such as these may be 
taken away as arbitrarily as they 
are granted. He is a slave of cir- 
cumstances, without control over 
his environment and without re- 
sponsibility except to obey. 

What a contrast is citizenship 
in a free society! I often think of 
an immortal phrase in our Amer- 
ican Declaration of Independence. 
It epitomizes the concept of citi- 
zenship under the spell of the 
Christian philosophy. Listen to it 
again: 

“We hold these truths to be 
self-evident: That all men are 
created equal; that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness. That to secure 
these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed; .. .” 

The men who wrote those words 
drew their inspiration from the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

No, Christianity cannot come to 
full fruition in any society where 
the indivdual citizen is not free 
to order his own life within a 
framework of law established by 
the consent of the people. Chris- 
tianity, to be fruitful in practice, 
presupposes responsibilty of the 
indivdual. Responsibilty of the 
individual, in turn, presupposes 
freedom under the law. The ideals 
of Christianity are the ideals of 
dynamic and free citizenship. 

This brings us face to face with 
our situation in the United States 
today. If the interdependability 
of Christian principles and politi- 
cal freedom are the test of Ameri- 
can citizenship, we have much to 
be concerned about. There are 
certain trends in our national life 
today which militate against per- 
sonal responsibility and Christian 
idealism. 


Dangers of Big Government 


First of all, we are placing in- 
creasing emphasis upon big gov- 


ernment and the centralization of. 
authority.:""Loeal ' 


governmental Seeder 
government looks increasifi 
the States. 


gly to 
The States look in- 


creasingly to the FederalyGovern-! 
There is a tendency’of dis-| 


ment. 
quieting proportions ‘to avoid re- 
sponsiblity. 
do it.” is the growing philosonhy 
of our times. In short, we are be- 
coming a nation of chronic buck- 
passers—and that is not good citi- 
zenship. 

Second; because “we “depend 
upon. centralized. government, we 
are losing our American genius 
for voluntary action in achieving 





social progress. No responsible 
person will deny that wé need to 





“Let the Government: 


improve the nation’s health, to 
provide adequate safeguards 
against the hazards of unemploy- 
ment, to promote public welfare 
programs of many kinds. But 
anyone who dares to suggest that 
we first try to accomplish such 
things by voluntary means is 
branded as a stark reactionary. 
Dr. R, H. Davies, a great scholar, 
was unquestionably right when 
he said: 


“The development of _ social 
services by the capitalistic state, 
though necessary and humanita- 
rian, has nevertheless had its own 
evil dialectic. It has inhibited the 
development of the personal spir- 
it, that spirit of love for the indi- 
vidual, concrete, human being. In 
the final issue it has deepened the 
disintegration of the modern 
man,” 


Government should assume re- 
sponsibility for economic and so- 
cial welfare, I agree, but it is dan- 
gerous to relieve the people of all 
responsibility for voluntary ac- 
tion. Mr. Herbert Hoover recent- 
ly pointed out that better results 
in food conservation were 
achieved in the first World Was 
than in the last--and they were 
achieved by voluntary methods 
There is a lesson in that fact 
which all Americans should eve 
remember. That which comes 
from the heart spreads its benefi- 
cent influence much farther and 
with surer results. 


Too Many Laws 


Third, instead of encouraging 
moral responsibility in the indi- 
vidual, we seek to solve all 
problems by writing laws. Call 
the Legislature and enact a stat- 
ute, or get a bill through Con- 
gress, is the panacea for every 
problem. And where that seems 
too complex, the demand is far 
another administrative bureau 
empowered to write its own tick- 
et. It is little wonder that ours 
has become a Government by per- 
sonal edict—where men are rulec 
by directives and orders devised 
by zealots hungering for power. 
Managed economy, governmental 
competition with business, re- 
striction of individual enterprise 
and the growth of collectivism 


are the inevitable fruits of the 
authoritarian spirit in govern- 
ment. Such trends are at war 


with the Christian philosophy. 
This nation needs to learn anew 
that there can be no moral growth 
without individual responsibility. 
We need to remember also that 
improvement in human nature 
can neither be legislated nor di- 
rected. It must spring from the 
soul of the individual. 


Class Antagonisms 


This leads me to perhaps the 
most serious evil in. American life 
and citizenship today. I refer to 
the breaking up of society into 
segments or classes and the strug- 
gle between these minority groups 
for supreme power. The concen- 
tration of power in any segment 
of our society—be it labor, or 
management or government—is a 
perversion of democracy and a 
denial of the Christian:faith. Yet, 
at this very moment@in our na- 
tional life,. this .struggle for su- 


premacy and this concentration of | 


power is destroying the national 
unity that carried us through ‘war 
to victory. In’ business, in, labor, 
in. agriculture, many. of the old 
and familiar forces of selfishness 
again are’on.the march. And. to 
make matters worse, we. find gov- 


ernment: aliying :itself first: with 


this pressute group,’and thehy with 
that. for political advantage. 
“Let’s get ours while we can” is 
the slogan of the hour. That is 
not Christian citizenship. It is a 
denial of the Christian precept. 
that the welfare of the individual! 
or group is insenarable from the 
welfare of all citizens. Let us not 





forget that the initiative, the re- 
sotrcefulness and the self-re- 
straint of all our citizens. were 
marshalled to: win the war. They 


must be marshalled again to securg 
the blessings of peace. 


In the face of these trends in 
our national life, Christian citi~ 
zenship in general and the church 
in particular are confronted with 
a tremendous challenge. It is 
what Henry Ford II recently 
called “The Challenge of Human 
Engineering.” He was speaking, 
of course, of the responsiblities of 
management toward employees— 
the fitting of people to jobs, the 
fitting of jobs to people, the de-~ 
velopment of opportunities for 
employee advancement and ths 
improvement of communication 
between management and work~ 
ers. But the need for human en- 
gineering also exists in all other 
aspects of our national life if men 
and women are to fulfill the re<« 
sponsibilities of Christian citizen 
ship. 

I believe the church today is 
vitally aware of its role in public 
affairs. It speaks eloquently and 
with persuasion on many of the 
knotty problems of our times, 
Whether it speaks of human and 
social needs or of the imptratives 
of world cooperation for peace, it 
holds high the banner of idealism, 
All this is for the good of our na< 
tion and our world. 


But I want to suggest to you one 
area of activity and influence 
which the church must not ne- 
glect if its teachings of Christian< 
ity are to be thoroughly infused 
into modern citizenship. That is 
the area of man’s personal respon- 
sibility to himself and to his fel- 
lowman. The strength of Chris- 
tianity, beyond all doubt, lies in 
its impact upon the individual hu- 
man soul, Indeed, Christianity 
spread with unbelievable vitality 


because it was a “grass-roots” 
movement. Build the character 
of the indivdual, it taught, 


strengthen his moral fiber, teach 
him that he bears a responsibility 
to himself and to his neighbor, 
and inspire him to voluntary self- 
motivated effort, and society will 
then rise to higher ground. That 
was the technique. It was not a 
“From the top down” sort of 
movement. It was not a “Let us 
pass a law and forget” attitude, 
It worked from the ground up. 
And because it worked like that, 
because it was motivated by the 
stirring evangelism of men like 
St. Paul, the ethics of Christian- 
ity and the ideals of political free- 
dom have influenced the world 
for almost two thousand years! 


It must be like that again. The 
Christian church must come to 
grips once more with the personal 
lives of individual men and wom-~ 
en. It must cultivate in them 
anew the virtues of thrift and 
self-dicipline, courage and love 
of liberty, benevolence, coopera- 
tion and a general awareness of 
human values. When it does that, 
citizenship will be something 
more than a political status. It 
will become fired with the zeal of 
Christian idealism. Then we shall 
have the moral renaissance so 
needed in our troubled times. And 
we shall have a reasonable hope 
for a better nation and a better 
world. 








J. H. Moyle Dies 


James H. Moyle, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury during por- 
tions of the -administrations of 
Presidents Wilson and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt,..died at Salt Lake 
City on Feb. 1%''He was 87 years 
of age. Associated Press advices 
from Salt Lake City said: 

“Mr. Moyle, who retired in 1940, 
was United States Collector of 
Customs 1933-39 and in the Treas- 
ury position 1917-21 and again 
1939-40. While in the Treasury he 
was credited with originating the 
idea of reducing the size of pas 
per currency. 





“A business man in addition :to 
| his political career, Mr, Moyle was 
associated . with several oil and 
livestock companies in Utah. 
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NEW FILINGS 


List of issues whese_ registration 
statements were filed less than twenty 
days ago, grouped according to dates 
on which registration statements will 
im normal ceurse become effective, um- 
less accelerated at the discretion of the 











SATURDAY, MARCH 23 


* SEIBERLING RUBBER CO. on March 4 
filed a registration statement for 35,000 
shares of cumulative prior preferred stock, 
$100 par, The dividend rate will be filed 
by amendment. 

Details—See issue of March 7. 

Offering—The company is offering the 
holders of the 14,756 outstanding shares 
of its $2.50 cumulative convertible prior 
preference stock the right to exchange 
such shares for shares of new prior pre- 
ferred on the basis of two shares of prior 
preference for one share of prior preferred 
plus a cash adjustment. Any shares of 
old preference stock not exchanged will 
be called by the company for redemption. 
The underwriters will purchase from the 
company any of the 7,378 shares of new 
preferred as are not issued on the ex- 
change, as well as the remaining 27,622 
ehares which will be offered to the pub- 
lic at a price to be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—E. H. Rollins & Sons, 
Inc., heads the underwriting group. 


GARTHACK MINING CO., LTD., on 
March 4 filed a registration statement for 
300,000 shares of capital stock. 

Details—See issue of March 7. 

Offering—The price to the public is 
GO cents per share. 

Underwriters—Mark Daniels, 371 Bay 
Street, Toronto, Canada, holds an option 
on 30v,000 shares of capital stock of the 
fompany. His plan of distribution is to 
allot the stock optioned by him to differ- 
ent American brokers and allow them a 
commission for selling of 25%. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC., on March 
@ filed a registration statement for 97,350 
ehares of common stock, par $5 per share. 

Details—See issue of March 7. 

Offering—American is offering to issue 
27,350 shares of its common stock, par $5 
per share, to all of the stockholders of 
Mid-Continent Airlines, Inc., in exchange 
for the common stock of Mid-Continent 
in the ratio of one share of common stock 
of American for each four shares of common 
stock, of the par value of $1 per share, 
of Mid-Continent. 

Underwriting—None named. 


ELECTROMASTER, INC., on March 4 
filed a registration statement for 200,000 
shares of common stock, par $1. 

Details—See issue of March 7. 

Offering—Price to the public 
per share. 

Underwriters—S. R. Livingstone & Co., 
Penobscot Building, Detroit, and Mercier, 
McDowell & Dolphyn, Buh) Building, De- 
troit. 


is $4.375 


SUNDAY, MARCH 24 


HOLLINGSWORTH & WHITNEY CO. 
on March 5 filed a registration statement 
for 42,000 shares of $4 cumulative pre- 
ferred, without par value, and 12,594 shares 
of common, without par value. 

Details—See issue of March 7. 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—The underwriting groups 
for both the preferred and common stocks 
@re headed by Paine, Webber, Jackson 
é Curtis, and Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. 


CLINTON INDUSTRIES, INC., on March 
6 filed a registration statement for 100,000 
shares of capita) stock, par $1 per share. 

Details—See issue of March 14. 

Offering—The price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Smith, Barney & Co. and 
Newhard, Cook & Co. head the under- 
writing group. 


MONDAY, MARCH 25 


AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS CO. on 
March 6 filed a registration statement for 
150,000 shares of common stock, $2 par. 
The shares are issued and outstanding and 
are being sold by five stockholders. 

Details—See issue of March 14. 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Watling, Lerchen & Co., 
Detroit, heads the underwriting group. 


CARDIFF FLUORITE MINES, LTD. ‘on 
March 6 filed a registration statement for 
250,000 shares of common stock, par $1. 

Details—See issue of March 14. 

Offering—The price'to the public is 60 
cents a share, Canddiam funds. Arrange- 
ments have been made with the registrant 
to sell 500,000 shares at 40 cents per share 
to net the company’s treasury $200,000. It 
is intended that 250,000 of these shares 
shall be offered in the United States and 
250,000 of same offered in Canada. F. R. 
Marshall has subscribed for 100,000 shares 
at 40 cents per share to net the treasury 
$40,000, with the understanding that he 
will later purchase an additional 400,000 
shares at the same price or 40 cents per 
share. 

Underwriters—Frank P. Hunt, 42 East 
Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. will handle the 
issue in the United States. 


GLORE AIRCRAFT CORP. on March 6 
filed a registration statement for 150,000 
shares of 5%% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock, par $10 per share, 


} 
; 
| 


Details—See issue of March 14. 

Offering—Corporation was organized in 
Delaware, on Feb. 23, 1946, for the pur- 
pose of acquiring all of the assets of the 
Globe Aircraft Corp. (Texas). Pursuant 


|to a plan of reorganization the company 





acquired all of the assets of the Texas 
company and in consideration therefor is- 
sued to the Texas company 450,000 shares 
of its common stock, and agreed to assume 
the liabilities of the Texas company. 
Pursuant to the plan of reorganization, 
the Texas company will distribute on a 
share for share basis to the holders of its 
common stock the shares of common stock 
in the Delaware company which the Texas 
company has received and the Texas com- 
pany will be dissolved. The company is 
offering to the holders of its common stock 
all of the preferred stock on the basis of 
one share preferred for each 3 shares of 
common at $9 per share. The company 
has agreed with Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., 
Inc., and Newburger & Hano to sell to 
them that portion of the offering which 
may not be subscribed for by the com- 
pany’s common stockholders. The public 
offering price is given as $10 per share. 

Underwriters—Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., 
Inc., and Newburger & Hano. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 26 


R. G. LeTOURNEAU, INC., on March 7 
filed a registration statement for 50,000 
shares of $4 cumulative preferred stock, 
without par value. 

Details—See issue of March 14. 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters — The underwriting group 
includes Alex. Brown & Sons, Dean Witter 
& Co., F. S. Moseley & Co., Kebbon, Mc- 
Cormick & Co. and Shields & Co. 


EATON MANUFACTURING CO. on 
March 7 filed a registration statement for 
178,364 shares of common stock, par $4 
per share. 

Details—See issue of March 14. 

Offering—The company is offering the 
new stock to holders of its common stock 
at the rate of one new share for each 
four common shares held at a price to 
be filed by amendment. The company is 
selling the unsubscribed stock to under- 
writers who will offer it to the public at 
a price to be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters — Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane heads the underwriting 
group. 


E. W. BLISS CO. on March 7 filed a 
registration statement for 100,000 shares 
of $2.25 convertible preferred stock, with- 
out par value. 

Details—-See issue of March 14. 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Allen & Co. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 27 


PEERLESS CASUALTY CO. on March 8 
filed a registration statement for 50,000 
shares of common stock, par $5 per share. 

Details—See issue of March 14. 

Offering—The company is offering the 
50.000 shares of common to its common 
stockholders in the ratio of five additional 
shares for each eleven shares held, at $14 
per share. The unsubscribed shares will 
be sold to underwriters and sold to the 
public at $14 per share. 


Underwriters—Herrick, Waddell & Co., 
Inc., New York, heads the underwirting 
group. 


WILSON BROTHERS on March 8 filed 
a registration statement for 60,000 shares 
5% cumulative preferred stock, $25 par, 
with non-detachable warrants, and 120,000 
shares of comnion, $1 par. Of the total 
shares covered 13,266 preferred and 20,000 
common are being sold by a stockholder. 

Details—See issue of March 14. 

Offering—The offering price of the pre- 
ferred is $25 per share. The offering 
price of the common will be filed by 
amendment. ; 

Underwriters—The underwriting group is 
headed by Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS POWER & LIGHT CO. 
on March 8 filed a registration statement 
for 142,967 shares of common stock, with- 
out par value. 

Details—See issue of March 14. — 

Offering—The company is offering the 
stock to the holders of its common stock 
at a price to be filed by amendment at 
the rate of one share of new common for 
each five, shares, held,., : 

Underwriters—The underwriting group 
is headed by~Lehman Brothers, Goldman, 
Sachs &' Coj'!a@nd the First Boston Corp. 


“THOMPSON PRODUCTS, INC, on March 
8 filed a registration statement for 40,000 
shares 4% cumulative preferred stock, $100 
par value, 
stock, without par value. 

Details—See issue of March 14, ‘: 

Offering—The offering prices to the 
public will be filed by amendment.’ -'' 


, 


‘Underwriters—The underwriting) group 


, headed by Smith, Barney & Co., Mc- 
mald & Co, and Shields & Co. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 28 


INDIANAPOLIS POWER & LIGHT CO. 
on March 9 filed a registration statement 
for 120,000 shares of 4% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, par $100. 

Details—See issue of March 14. 

Offering—The company is offering to the 
holders of its 140,591 shares of 544% 
cumulative preferred stock the opportunity 
to exchange their shares for the 120,000 
shares of 4% preferred and in the event 
of over-subseription, the- 120;000 shares 
of new preferrred will be allocated on a 
pro rata basis, the exchange carrying a 


‘cash adjustment. 


hares ‘of! common | 
and 75,000 s ' é y Sareths: FPSPAte, Can., is named un- 
rwri re 





Any unexchanged bal- 
ance of new preferred will be sold to 
underwriters and offered to the public at 
a price to be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters — Lehman Brothers, Gold- 
man, Sachs & Co, and the First Boston 
Corporation. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 30 


COMMONWEALTH INVESTMENT CO. on 
March 11 filed a registration statement 
for 100,000 shares of capital stock, $1 par 
value. 

Details—-See issue of March 14. 

Offering—-Shares are to be offered at 
the public offering price in effect at the 
time of the sale. The offering price fluc- 
tuates from day to day in accordance with 
the changes in the net asset value of the 
shares. 

Underwriters—-North American Securities 
Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO. on March 11 filed a registration 
Statement for an indeterminate number of 
common shares, without par value. The 
shares are issued and are being sold by 
certain stockholders. 

Details—See issue of March 14. 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters — Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
and Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood. 


LION OIL CO. on March 11 filed a reg- 
istration statement for 150,000 shares of 
common stock, without par value. 

Details—See issue of March 14. 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—The underwriting group 
is headed by Blyth & Co., Inc. 


PRESTON MOSS FUND, INC., has filed 
a registration statement for 15,000 shares. 

Address—24 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 

Business—Investment company. Organ- 
ized and commenced business on Feb. 26, 
1946. 

Offering—At market. 

Proceeds—For investment. 

Investment Manager—Preston, Moss & 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6217. Form 
8-5. (3-11-46). 


AMERICAN MAIL LINE LTD. has filed 
a registration statement for 49,602 shares 
of common stock, without par value. 

Address—740 Stuart Building, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Business—Trans-Pacific shipping. 

Offering—The company is offering to 
its common stockholders the right to sub- 
scribe for an aggregate of 49,602 shares 
of additional common stock at $20.60 per 
Share on the basis of 48/100 of a share 
for each share of common held. The com- 
pany and its principal stockholder, R. J. 
Reynolds, of Miami Beach, Fla., desire 
to secure wider distribution of the com- 
mon stock, and toward that end the under- 
writers have entered into an agreement 
with Mr. Reynolds whereby, as Mr. Rey- 
nalds’ agent, they will offer to persons 
designated by him, all shares of unsub- 
scribed stock purchased by them from the 
company plus, aS Mr. Reynolds’ agent, up 
te 12,000 shares of additional common 


which Mr. Reynolds agrees to acquire 
through exercise of his subscription rights. 
The price to the public is $20.60 per 
share. 


Proceeds—The proceeds will be used by 
the company to supplement its present 
working capital. 

Underwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Registration Statement No. 2-6218. For 
S-1. (3-11-46). Originally filed in San 

Francisco. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 31 


ALEXANDER SMITH & SONS CARPET 
CO. on March 12 filed a registration state- 
ment for 50,000 shares of cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, par $100, and 156,312%2 
shares of common stock, par $20. The 
dividend rate on the preferred will be filed 
by amendment. 

Details—See issue of March 14. 

Offering — The offering prices to the 
public will be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters — The underwriters are: 
Morgan Stanley & Co.; Dominick & Dom- 
inick; Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc.; Gold- 
man, Sachs & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; 
vee Brothers and Smith, Barney & 

0. 


VERITY PORCUPINE GOLD MINES, 
LTD., on March 12 filed a registration 
statement for 250,000 shares of common 
stock. 

Details—See issue of March 14. 

Offering—Price to the public is 50 cents 
per share. 

;Underwriters+—Mark Daniels & Co., 371 


SCOTT PAPER CO. has filed a registra- 
tion statement for 65,000 shares of cumu- 
lative preferred stock, without par value, 
and 67,065 shares of comomn stock, with- 
out par value. The dividend rate on the 
preferred will be filed by amendment. 

Address — Front & Mafket Streets, 
Chester, Pa. 

Business—Toilet tissue, paper towels and 
wax paper. Its subsidiaries manufacture 
wood pulp and Marinette Paper Co. also 
manufactures toilet tissue, paper towels 
and facial tissue. 

Offering—The offering price of the pre- 
ferred will be filed by amendment. The 





company is offering to the holders of its 
common stock at the close of business 
April 1, 1946, the right to subscribe to the 
67,065 common shares on the basis of one 
additional share of common for each] 


a 











twelve common shares held at a price to 
be filed by amendment. The unsubscribed 
Shares of common will be offered to the 
public by the underwriters at a price to 
be filed by amendment. 

Preceeds—The proceeds from the sale 
of the cumulative preferred stock are to 
be applied in the amount of $6,411,460 to 
the redemption of the 29,780 outstanding 
$4.50 cumulative preferred shares and the 
30,000 outstanding $4 cumulative preferred 
shares at $107 per share and $107.50 per 
share, respectively. The redemption pre- 
miums in the amount of $381,345 in ex- 
cess of the stated capital on the books 
of the company applicable to the pre- 
ferred shares to be redeemed will be 
charged against earned surplus. The re- 
mainder of the proceeds from the sale 
of the cumulative preferred shares and the 
net proceeds from the sale of the common 
shares are to be applied to the company’s 
program of improvements and additions to 
existing plant facilities, including the 
construction of an addition to the power 
plant and the improvement of paper 
making facilities at Chester, Pa., and the 
installation of additional paper making 
and finishing equipment at the Fort Ed- 
ward, N. Y., plant of the company’s 
ee subsidiary, Marinette Paper 

oO. 

Underwriters—The underwriting group 
is headed by Drexel & Co., Smith, Barney 
& Co., and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane. 

Registration Statement No, 2-6221. Form 
S-1, (3-12-46.) 


MONDAY, APRIL 1 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC., has 
filed a registration statement for 101,086 
shares of common stock, par $1 per share. 
The shares are issued and outstanding and 
being sold by certain stockholders. 

Address—215 Central Avenue, Louisville, 


Ky. 
Business—Air filters. 
Offering — The price to the public is 


$13.75 per share. 

Proceeds—The proceeds go to the selling 
stockholders. 

Underwriters—The underwriters include 
Almstedt Bros., Equitable Securities Corp., 
Bankers Bond Co., W. E. Hutton & Co., 
and Stein Bros. & Boyce. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6222. Form 
S-1 (3-13-46). 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING CO. has 
filed a registration statement for 30,000 
shares of cumulative convertible preferred 
stock, par $100, and 110,000 shares of 
common, par $5. The dividend rate on 
the preferred stock will be filed by amend- 
ment. The preferred stock is being sold 
by the company and the common stock 
by certain stockholders. 

Address—212 West Monroe Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Business—Manufacture of various types 
of wearing apparel, including men’s shirts, 
pajamas and shorts, sportswear for men 
and women, etc. 

Offering—The prices to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—The company will use the net 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 
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e ANNUAL MEETING 
The annual meeting of 
stockholders will be held 
on Wednesday, April 17, 











“ony 1946, at11:000 clock a.m. 
(Eastern Standard Time) at 43 Park 
Avenue, Flemington, Hunterdon 


County, New Jersey. 

Only stockholders of record at 
the close of business on Tuesday, 
March 19, 1946, will be entitled to 
vote at said meeting, notwithstand- 
ing any subsequent transfers of stock. 

The stock transfer books will not 

rors 
be ae The Borden Company 


THEODORE D. WAIBEL, Secretary 
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AMERICAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Noble and West Streets 
Brooklyn, New York 
The Board of Directors of the American 
Manufacturing Company has declared a divi- 
dend of 25c per share on the Common Stock, 
payable April 1, 1946 to Stockholders of Record 
at the close of business March 11, 1946. The 
stock record books will be closed for the pur- 
pose of transfer of Common Stock at the close 
of business March 11, 1946 until March 27, 1946 
ROBERT B. BROWN, Treasurer. 





Dividend Notice of 
THE ARUNDEL CORPORATION 
Baltimore, Md. 

March 15, 1946. 
The Board of Directors of the Arundel Cor- 
poration has this day declared 25 cents per 
share as the regular quarterly dividend on the 
no par value stock of the corporation issued 
and outstanding, payable on and after April 
1, 1946, to the stockholders of record on the 
corporation’s books at the close of business 

March 20, 1946. 
MARSHALL G. NORRIS, Secretary. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 

The Directors of this Corporation have de- 
clared a dividend of 3732¢ per share on the 
Preferred capital stock. They have also de- 
clared a dividend of 62145¢ per share on the 
Common capital stock. The dividends on both 
Preferred and Common stock are payable April 
5, 1946, to stockholders of record at the ¢lose 
of business March 19, 1946. 

WALLACE M. KEMP, Treasurer. 





proceeds from sale o. 





toe paw ctes ome we 


for general corporate purposes, to main- 
tain larger bank balances, to reduce. the 
necessity for bank borrowing, to carry 
inventories and receivables, etc. Proceeds 


from the sale of 110,000 common shates 
will be received by the three selling steck- 
holders. 
Underwriters—Union Securities 
heads the underwriting group. 
Registration Statement No. 2-6223. Form 
S-1 (12-13-46). 


TUESDAY. APRII, 2 

PENINSULAR TELEPHONE CO. has filed 
a registration statement tor 8U,000 shares 
of $1 cumulative preferred stock, par $25, 
and 26,799 shares of common stock, no 
par value. 

Address—610 Morgan Street, Tampa, Fla. 

Business—Telephone system. 

Offering — Holders of the oustanding 
100,000 shares of $1.40 cumulative  pre- 
ferred Class A, par $25, qs of the close of 
business April 3, 1946, are offered the 
privilege to exchange 80% of their hold- 
ings for the $1 cumulative preferred stock 
on a share for share basis, plus a payment 
by the exchanging stockholder of an 
amount per share to be filed by amend- 
ment. The exchange privilege will com- 
mence April 5 and will expire April 15, 
1946. Holders of the common stock will 
be given the right to subscribe to addi- 
tional common shares on the basis of 
one additional share for each five shares 
of common held of record April 3,..1946, 
at a price to be filed by amendment, 

Proceeds—The net proceeds to be re- 
ceived from the sale to underwriters of 
the unexchanged shares of preferred and 
from the sale of common stock to stock- 
holders and unsubscribed shares to under- 
writers are to be used to retire all of the 
$1.40 preferred stock outstanding. , 

Underwriters—The underwriters who will 
purchase the unexchanged preferred and 
unsubscribed common shares are Morgan 
Stanley & Co., Coggeshall & Hicks, G. H. 
Walker & Co., White, Weld & Co. 

Registration tSatement No. 2-6224. Form 
A-2, (3-14-46). 


BUFFALO FORGE OO. has filed a \reg- 
istration statement for 60,000 shares of 
common stock, par $1. The shares are 
issued and outstanding and are being sold 
by two stockholders. 

Address—490 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Business—Engineerine, manufacture and 
sale of ventilating, heating and air con- 
ditioning equipment, etc., centrifugal 
pumps, machine tools, etc. 

Offering—The price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—The proceeds will go tothe 


(Continued on page 1538) 
DIVIDEND NOTICES 


Corp. 











Safeway Stores, Incorporated 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 
Notice is hereby given that the Board of 
Directors of Safeway Stores, Incorpor- 
ated, on March 4, 1946, declared 
quarterly dividends of 25c per share on 
the Company’s $5 Par Value Common 
Stock payable April 1, 1946, to 
holders of such stock of record at the 
close of business March 19, 1946, and 
$1.25 per share on the Company’s’5% 
Preferred Stock, payable April 1, 1946, 
to*holders of such stock of record at 
the close of business March 19, 1946, 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary: 
March 4, 1946. 














PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 21 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on March 13, 1946, for the 
first quarter of the year 1946, equal to 
2% of its par value, will be paid upon 
the Common Capital Stock of this Com- 
pany by check on April 15, 1946, to 
shareholders of record at the close of 
business on March 29, 1946. The Trans- 
fer Books wil! not be closed. 


E. J. Becxert, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 








< 


Burroughs : 


17%h CONSECUTIVE CASH 
DIVIDEND 

A dividend of fifteen cents ($0.15) a 
share has been declared upon the 
stock of BURROUGHS ADDING 
MACHINE COMPANY, payable June 
5, 1946, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business April 26, 1946, 

Detroit, Michigan, Geo. W. Evans, 
| March 19, 1946 Secretary 
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Calendar of New Security Flotations 








(Continued from page 1537) 
two selling stockholders. The selling stock- 
holders are Henry W. Wendt, Chairman, 
and Edgar F. Wendt, President and Treas- 
urer, who are selling 30,000 shares each. 

Underwriters—Hornblower & Weeks head 
the underwriting group. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6225. Form 
A-2. (3-14-46). 


COLORADO FUEL & IRON CORP. has 
filed a registration statement for 275,000 
shares of common stock, without par value. 
The shares are issued.and are being sold by 
certain stockholders. 

Address—Continental Oil Building, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Business—Manufacture and sale of steel 
products. 

Offering—The price to the public ac- 
cording to the prospectus is. ‘At the mar- 
ket’—On the New York Stock Exchange 
er other exchanges on which the stock 
is listed. 

is—The proceeds go to the selling 
stockholders. A group of persons, firms 
and corporations, headed by Allen & Co., 
on Dec. 22, 1944, acquired: from Rocke- 
feller Center, Inc., and John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., 283,980 shares (or 50.3%) of 
the then outstanding stock of Colorado, 
at the purchase price of $15 per share. 
The common stock on: Oct. 22, 1945, was 
converted into two share of common stock 
of Colorado. The shares offered are part 
of the presently authorized shares of 
common after the ‘“‘split up’’ on the basis 
of two for one. 

Underwriters—There is no underwriting 
agreement. The share of common stock 
will be sold from time to time at the 
prices then current on the New York 
Stock Exchange or the other stock ex- 
changes on which the stock is listed. The 
statement said one or more ‘“‘special offer- 
ings” of the shares may be made on the 
exchanges. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6226. Form 
S-1. (3-14-46). 


ARO EQUIPMENT CORP. has filed a 
registration statement for 30,000 shares. of 
cumulative preferred stock, 4%2% series, 
par $50, and 20,000 shares of common, par 
$2.50 per share. 

Address—Enterprise and Trevill Streets, 
Bryan, Ohio. 

Business—Manufacturer of high and low 
pressure lubricating equipment and of port- 
able pneumatic tools. 

Offering—The prices to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—Of the net proceeds approxi- 
mately $1,620,000 will be used for the re- 
demption of the 30,000 cumulative pre- 
ferred shares, 5% convertible series, and 
the balance will be added to working cap- 
ite! to reimburse the company for ex- 
Penditures for machinery and equipment 
mrde since the close of its last fiscal year 
aggregating approximately $150,000, and 
will also be available for the acquisition 
and carrying of inventories, purchase of 
machinery and other equipment, etc. 

Underwriters—The underwriting group 
is headed by Central Republic Co., Inc., 
and Reynolds & Co. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6227. Form 
8-1. (3-14-46). 


PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES, INC. has 
filed a registration statement for 400,000 
shares of common stock, par $5. The 
shares are issued and are being sold by 
certain stockholders. 

Address—1429. Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Business—Production and distribution of 
industrial chemicals and the production 
and distribution of alcoholic beverages. 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment, 

Proceeds—The selling stockholders are 
Rose Publicker 360,000 shares and 5S. S. 
Neuman, Walter J. Lehman and J. Maurice 
Gray, trustees under an agreement with 
Harry Publicker and Rose Publicker, 40,000 
shares, who will receive proceeds. 

Underwriters—The group is headed by 
Merril] Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6228. Form 
S-1. (3-14-46). 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 3 


BENGUET CONSOLIDATED MINING CO. 
has filed a registration statement for 702,- 
302 shares of capital stock, par value one 
peso, equivalent in U. S. currency to 50 
cents per share. The shares are issued 
and outstanding and are part of a total 
of 852,302 shares purchased by Allen & 
Co., from five stockholders. Of the 852,302 
shares, 150,000 were sold privately at the 
cost price to Allen & Co. Purchase price 
to Allen was $2.10 per share. 

Address -— Myers Building, Port Area, 
Manila, Philippine Islands, and temporary 
office at. office of counsel, Lucien H. 
Mercier, Metropolitan Bank Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Business—-Gold mining. There have 

» been no operations since December, 1941, 


» © excepting work begun in May and June 


of 1945 and still in progress in the clean- 
ing up and restoration of the. properties 
following the expulsion of the Japanese. 
Offering—The offering price will be sup- 
plied by amendment. 
Proceeds-—The proceeds go to the selling 
stockholder. 


Underwriters — Allen & Co. 
principal underwriter. 


Registration Statement No. 2-6229. Form 
S-1. (3-15-46). 


is named 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY has 
filed a registration statement for 316,967 
shares of cumulative preference’. stock, 
series A, comyertible into. common” before 
dune i, 1956. The dividend rate on: pre- 


ferred which is of no par value, will be 
filed: by amendment. 

Address—1700 South Second Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Business—-Manufacture of widely diversi- 
fied line of chemical products. 

Offering—The 316,967 shares. of new 
preference stock are being offered by the 
company to holders of its common stock 
on the basis. of one share of preference 
for each four shares of common held of 
record April 8 at a price to be filed by 
amendment. The rights will expire 3 p.m. 
April 24, 1946. The offering price to the 
public of unsubscribed shares purchased 
by = underwriters will be filed by amend- 
ment. 

Proceeds—-Of the net proceeds, the com- 
pany will use $22,675,000 to redeem on or 
about June 1, 1946, its outstanding cumu- 
lative preferred stock, series A. B. and C 
at $110, $112.50 and $105 per share; re- 
spectively, with accrued dividends. The 
balance of the net proceeds will be added 
to the cash funds of the company, which 
may be used for expenditure for capital 
additions, replacements and improvements 
to plants, processes, etc. 

Underwriters — Smith, Barney & Co. 
heads the underwriting group. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6230. Form 
A-2. (3-15-46). 


SAMSON UNITED CORPORATION has 
filed a registration statement for 125,000 
shares. of cumulative convertible preferred 
stock, par $8, and 166,666 shares of com- 
‘mon. stock, par $1. The dividend rate on 
the preferred will be filed by amendment. 
The 166,666 shares of common which con- 
stitute 51.4% of the outstanding common 
stock are being sold by Clark-Babbitt In- 
dustries, Inc. 

Address — 1700 University 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Business—Manufacture of electric ap- 
pliances. 

Offering—The prices of the preferred 
and common stocks to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—The company will use the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of the preferred stock 
to reimburse it for capital expenditures 
made and to be made for machinery and 
equipment, and to increase working capital. 
The proceeds from sale of the common 
will go to the selling stockholder. 

Underwriters—Burr & Co., Inc., 
the underwriting group. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6231. Form 
S-1. (3-15-46). 


SATURDAY, APRIL 6 


CENTRAL MAINE POWER CO. has filed 
a registration statement for 220,000 shares 
of preferred stock, $100 par value. The 
dividend rate will be filed by amendment. 

Address—9 Green Street, Augusta, Maine. 

Busines-—Public utility. 

Offering—The company will offer to the 
holders of its 7% preferred, $6 preferred 
and 5% $50 preferred stock the right to 
exchange such stock on the basis of one 
share of new preferred for each $100 par 
value of old preferred plus a cash adjust- 
ment. All outstanding shares of old pre- 
ferred not exchanged will be called for 
redemption on July 1, 1946. The balance 
of the new preferred stock will be sold 
to underwriters, to be selected by com- 
petitive bidding, for resale to the public. 
The offering price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—The proceeds will be used to 
refinance outstanding preferred stock. 

Underwriters—The names of the under- 
writers will be filed by amendment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6232. Form 
S-1. (3-18-46). 


SATURDAY, APRIL 6 


DODGE & COX FUND has filed a regis- 
tration statement for 17,500 shares. 

Address—1708 Mills Tower, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Business—Investment company. 

Offering—At market. 

Proceeds—For investment. 

Underwriters—Dodge & Cox, Mills Tower, 
San Francisco, Cal., are designated as 
principal underwriter. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6233. Form 
8-5. (3-18-46). 


Avenue, 


heads 


COMPANIA LITOGRAFICA DE LA 
HABANA §. A. (Havana Lithographing Co.) 
has filed a registration statement with the 
Commission for 19,419 shares of 6% cumu- 
lative convertible preferred stock, par $25, 
and 197,000 shares of common, par 10 
cents. All of the 19,419 shares of pre- 
ferred and 162,000 shares of the 197,000 
common are being purchased by the under- 
writers from certain stockholders. The 
remaining 35,000 shares of common are 
being purchased from the company. 
ee Ayesteran Street, Havana, 

2. 

Business—Stone and photo lithographing 
business. 

Offering—The. prices of.the preferred 
and common to the -public will be filed 
oF Sennen. 

— The company will use its 
share of the proceeds in part to reimburse 
it for the retirement of 926 old shares 
of 7% cumulative preferred, which have 
been called for redemption on. April 15, 
1946. The balance of the proceeds: will 
be used: to purchase new equipment, and. 
as additional working capital. 

Underwriters—Hirsch & Co., New York, 
is the principal underwriter: 

tion Statement No, 2-6234. Form 
8-1 (3-18-46). 


SUNDAY, APREL 7 





ALLIANCEWARE, INC., has. filed a reg- 
istration statement for 12,000: shares. of 
$2.50 convertible preferred: stoek; par 450, 





common shares are being sold by certain 





— | 





—__—_— 
en 





and 25,000 shares of common, par $1. The 
stockholders. _ 

Address—Gaskill Road, Lexington Town~ 
ship, Alliance, Qhio. : 

Business—Vitreous porcelain enameled 
extra deep drawn steel stampings. aaa 

Offering—The prices to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Preceeds—-The company will use the 
proceeds from sale of the preferred stock 
to redeem, at the aggregate redemption 
price of $105,000 plus accrued dividends, 
the 1,000 shares of 6% preferred stock 
and to pay $85,000 of notes. The balance 
will be added to working capital. The 
proceeds from sale of the common stock 
will go to the selling stockholders: 

Underwriters—The pricipal underwriters 
are Hayden, Miller & Co., Hawley, Shepard 
& Co. and Maynard H. Murch & Co. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6235. Form 
8-1. (3-19+46). 


STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY has 
filed a registration statement for 67,731 
shares of convertible preferred stock, par 
$50. The dividend rate will be filed by 
amendment. 

a ecard Carlson Road, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Business—Manufacture of home radio 
receiving sets, telephone switchboards, etc., 
and sound equipment. 

Offering—The company is offering to 
the holders of its common stock pro rata 
rights to subscribe to the new preferred 
on the basis of one share of preferred for 
each four shares of common held of record 
on April 8, 1946, at a price to be filed 
by amendment. Price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—The net proceeds will be ap- 
plied in part to the redemption of 3,124 
shares of 642% preferred at $102 per share 
or $318,648. Other part of the proceeds 
will be used for a new cabinet shop build- 
ing $310,000; construction of Rochester 
Radio City building and equipment $865,- 
000; for new transmitters $215,000 and 
for loan to Fancher Furniture Co. $175,- 
000. The balance will be added to work- 
ing capital. The company stated it may 
apply a portion of the proceeds, in an 
amount not to exceed $750,000; in partial 
reduction of its present borrowings under 
a bank loan agreement providing a $4,000,- 
000 bank credit for the period ending Dec. 
31, 1948. 

Underwriter—First Boston Corporation 
is named principal underwriter. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6236. Form 
S-1. (3-19-46). 





DATES OF OFFERING 
UNDETERMINED 
We present below a list of issues 
whose registration statements were filed 
twenty days or more age, but whose 


offering dates have not been deter- 
mined or are unknown to us. 


ies 











ALABAMA POWER COMPANY on Feb. 8 
filed a registration statement for 300,000 
shares of 4.20% preferred stock, par $100, 
cumulative from April 1, 1946. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 14. 

Offering—-The company is offering the 
300,000 shares of new preferred in ex- 
change to the holders of its outstanding 
355,876 shares of old preferred, consisting 
of 159,575 shares $7 dividend stock, 1'70,- 
456 shares $6 and 25,845 shares $5 pre- 
ferred, all without par value, on the basis 
of one share of new preferred and $10 in 
cash for each share of $7 preferred, and 
one share of new preferred for each share 
of $6 and $6 preferred exchanged, plus 
cash dividend adjustments. Any share not 
exchanged will be redeemed at $115 for 
the $7 and $105 for the $6 and $5 pre- 
ferred. If more than 300,000 shares of 
old preferred are deposited for exchange 
the company will allot shares up to 25 
shares in full and pro rate shares de- 
posited by a single holder in excess of 25 
shares. 

Holders of old stock desiring to make 
exchange are urged to deposii their shares 
before 3 p.m., April 5, with First National 
Bank, New York or First National Bank 
of Birmingham. 

Dealer-Manager—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane has been named dealer- 
manager to obtain acceptances of the 
exchange offer. 


AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL 
CORP. on Dec. 28 filed a registration 
statement for 478,194 shares of capital 
stock (no par). The shares are issued and 
outstanding and are being sold by the 
Alien Property Custodian. who directed the 
company to file the registration statement. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 3. 

Underwriters—The Alien Property Cus- 
todian proposes to sell. the 478,194 shares 
of stock at public sale to the. highest 
qualified bidder. T2452 

Bids will be received at office of the 
Custodian, 120. Broadway, New York 5, 
N. Y¥. before 11 a.m; EST om March 27. 


AMPAL-AMERICAN PALESTINE TRAD- 
ING CORP: on Oct. 3 filed a registration 
statement for 400,000 shares of 4% cumul- 
ative preferred non-voting shares. 

Details—-See issue of Oct, 11. 

Offering—The price to the public is 
$5.50 per share. 

Underwriters—The shares will be sold 
through the efforts of the directors and 
emplovees of the corporation. 


ATLAS IMPERIAL DIESEL ENGINE CO. 


Details—See issue of March 7. 
Underwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc., heads 
the underwriting group. 


BASSETT FURNITURE INDUSTRIES, 
ENC., on Feb. 26 filed a registration state- 
ment for 30,000 sharcs of common stock, 
par $5 per share. The stock is to be pur- 
chased from W. M. Bassett, Presiderft of 
the company, and is a portion of the out- 
ing..common stock of the company 
is ownéd by him: 

»-. Basal See issue of Feb. 27. 
re ting—The price to the public is $30 
sper share: 

Underwriters—Scott, Horner & Mason, 
Inc., Lynchburg; Va., and Kirchofer and 
Arnold; Ine:, Raleigh, N. C., are the prin- 
cipal underwriters. 


whi 


BENDIX HELICOPTER, INC., on Feb. 13, 
filed a registration statement for 507,400 
shares of common stock, par 50 cents. The 
shares are ‘being sold for the account of 
the estate’of Vincent Bendix, deceased. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 20. 

Offering —The — will be sold in the 
ve) r market. 

"Dtaltes. opps, Gearhart & Co., 
Inc.-is.named-principal underwriter. 


F. BURBKART MANUFACTURING CO. 
on Feb. 28 filed a registration statement 
for 10,000 shares of common stock, par $1. 
The shares are issued and are being sold 
by certain stockholders. 

Details—See issue of March 7. 

Offering—-The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—G. H. Walker & Co., St. 
Louis, principal underwriter. 


CABOT YELLOWKNIFE GOLD MINES. 
LTD., on Nov. 13 filed a registration sta*e- 
ment for 1,000,000 shares of common ctuck 
par $1. 

Details—See issue of Noy. 22. 

Offering—The price to the public is 30 
cents per share. 

Underwriters—John William Langs & 
nemed principal undérwriter 

Registration Statement withdrawn Feb. 
28. 


L. E. CARPENTER & CO. on Feb. 21 
filed a registration statement for 129,242 
shares of common stock, par $1 per share. 
Of the total, 50,000 shares are being sold 
by the company, and the remaining 79,242 
shares are being sold by certain stock- 
holders. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 27. 

Offering—-The’ price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Burr & Co., Inc., 
York, is named principal underwriter. 


CHAIN STORE INVESTMENT CORP. 
on Feb. 8 filed-a registration statement for 
15,000 shares of 4'%2% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock, par $50 and 
100,000 shares of common, par 10 cents. 

Details-—See issue of Feb. 14. 

Offering—The 15,000 shares of 442% 
cumulative convertible preferred will be 
offered to the public by underwriters at 
a price to be filed by amendment. The 
100,000..shares..of-common stock are in- 
itially being offered--by the - corporation 
for subscription by its present common 
stockholders at a price to be filed by 
amendment. The unsubseribed balanee of 
cOmmon will be offered to the public by 
underwriters at a price to be filed by 
amendment. . The common stock will be 
offered to present common stockholders at 
a price of 50 cents per share under the 
public: offering price. 

Underwriters—- As to the 
Childs, Jeffries & Thorndike, Inc. and 
H.-C: Wainwright & Co., and as to the 
common, First Colony Corp. 


CHESGO MENES, LTD., on Dec. 26 filed 
a registration statement for 1,250,000 
shares of $1 par value stock, non-assessable. 

Details—-See issue of Jan. 3. 

Offering—-The public offering price is 
35 cents per share. 

Underwriters—W. R. Manning & Co., 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Registration statement withdrawn March 4. 


CITY OF MONTREAL, CANADA on Feb. 
4..registered $85,980,000 144% to 3%4% 
debentures, dated Feb. 1, 1946, to mature 
serially in various amounts on Nov. 1 of 
each year 1947 through 1975. 

Details—-See issue of Feb. 7. 

Offering—-The offering price to the pub- 
lic will be filéd by amendment: 

Underwriters—The principal underwrit- 
ers are Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., 
Smith, Barney & Co., First Boston Corpo- 
ration, Dominion Securities Corporation, 
Wood, Gundy & Co., Inc., A. E. Ames & 
Co., Inc. and McLeod, Young, Weir, Inc. 


New 


preferred, 


CLAROSTAT MFG. CO., INC., on Feb. 
14 filed a registration. statement, for 240,- 
000 shares of cOmmon stock, par $1. Of 
the total 90,000 shares are being sold by. 
stockholders. ‘ 

Details—See issue. of Feb. 20. 

Offering—tThe offering price to the pub- 
lic is $4.25 per sha‘e. . 

Underwriters—B. G. Cantor & Co., New 
York, is named principat underwriter. 


COMMONWEALTH LOAN CO. on Maich 
1 filed a registration statement for 40,000 
shares of 4% cumulative preferred stock, 
par $100. 

Details—See issue of March 7. 

Offering—The company is offering the 


“} holders of its 35,000 shares of old 5% 


cumulative preferred the right te exchange 
such shares, on a share for share basis, 
with cash adjustment for new preferred. 
All shares of 5% preferred not exchanged 
will be called for redemption. The under- 
writers’ will purchase from the company 
stock not issned under the exchange offer 
and 5,000 additional shares which will be 
offered to th» public at. a price to he 
filed by amendment: 

Underwriters—-Lee Pligginson. Corp. and 
Blyth & Cc., Inc:, head: the underwriting 
group. 





on Feb. 28 filed: a. registration  for- 30,000 
shares of series. &. cumulative preferred 
stock, $60 par: The- dividend’ rate’ willbe 
filed by amendment: 





CRIBBEN..& .SEXTe™N: CO on Feb. 28 
filed a registration ‘tatwm -t lor <»,000 


shares 42% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock, par $25, and 45,000 shares of 
common, par $5. The preferred and 5,695 
shares of. common are being offered by 
the company, and 39,305 shares of com- 
mon are being sold by certain stockholders. 
Details—See issue of March 7. ! 
Offering—The price of the preferred 
stock to the public is $25 per share, and 
of the common stock $13.50 per share. 
Underwriters—Paul H. Davis & Co, 
Chicago, is named principal underwriter. 


DALLAS TITLE & GUARANTY CGO. on 
Feb. 21 filed a registration statement for 
25,000 shares of capital stock, par $10 per 
share. ; 

Details—-See issue of Feb. 27. 

Offering—-The company has _ granted 
holders of its capital stock rights to sub- 
scribe at $20 per share to the new stoek 
at- the rate of one share of new for eaéh 
share held. The company reserves the 
right to sell any unsubseribed stock at 
public or private sale at $20 per share. 

Underwriters.—None named. > 


DALLAS YELLOW KNIFE GOLD MINES, 
LTD., on Feb. 8 filed a registration state- 
ment for 300,000 shares of capital stock, 
par $1. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 14. ‘ 

Business— Mining. 

Offering—The .300,000 shares are of- 
fered at a price of 50 cents per shafe. 
These share are offered as a speculation. 

Underwriter—Mark Daniels, 1840 Mor- 
ris Building, Philadelphia, Pa., and 371 
Bay Street, is named underwriter, with 
commision of 30% and 5% additional 
allowance to cover advertising and travel- 
ing expenses. 


DISTRICT THEATRES CORP. on Feb. 26 
filed a registration statement for 140,000 
Shares of common stock, par $1. The 
shares are isued and outstanding and are 
being sold by certain stockholders. 

Details—See issue of March 7. s 

Offering—The price to the public. will 
be filed by amendment. . 

Underwriters—The underwriters are Pirst 
Colony Corp.; Simons, Linburn & Co., 
.Inc.; Courts & Co.; Johnston, Lemon & 
Co.; Irving J. Rice & Co.; Ira Haupt & Co., 
and Coburn & Middlebrook. 


DOYLE MANUFACTURING CORP. on 
Jan. 11 filed a registration statement for 
50,000 shares of 60-cent cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock, series A, par $8, 
and 100,000 shares of common, par $1. The 
common shares are reserved for issuance 
upen conversion of the preferred on the 
basis of two shares of common tvr one 
share of preferred. : 

Details—See issue of Jan. 17. 

Offering—-The offering price of the pre- 
ferred will be $10 per share. ’ 

Underwriters—Burr & Co., 
principal underwriter. 


Inc. named 


DRUG PRODUCTS CO., INC., on Feb. 
25 filed a registration statement for 225,- 
000. shares of common stock, par $1. Of 
the total 175,000 shares are being offered 


to the public through underwriters, and 

50,000 shares are offered to warrant 

bolders. ' 
Details—See issue of Feb. 27. * 


GOrrering—The price to the public on the 
175,000 shares offered is $4.50 a share. 

Underwriters—Bond & Goodwin, Inc., is 
named principal underwriter. ae 
Registration Statement N6. 2-6187. Form 
S-1. (2-28-46). : 


EQUIPMENT FINANCE CORP. on Feb. 
25 filed a. registration .statement for 13,877 
shares, 4% cumulative series 2 preferred, 
par $100, and 28,159 shares of common, 
par $10. ' 

Details—See issue of Feb. 27: 

Offering——The price to the public is $100 
per share for the preferred and $10 per 
share for the common stock. The company 
anticipates. that all of the preferred and 
common will be sold to employes and eof- 
ficers of the company, and employes and 
officers of Curtiss Candy and its sub- 


Sidiaries. In the event of a public offering, 
the company will file a post-effective 
amendment. 


Underwriters—The sale of the stock will 
be made through the company’s own 
officers and employees. ; 


GALVIN. MANUFACTURING CORP. on 
Feb. 27 filed a registration statement for 
200,000 shares of common stock (par $3). 
Of the total, 120,000 shares are being 
sold by certain stockholders. ‘ 

Details—See issue of March 7. 

Offering—Price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. Of the 80,000 shares 
to be sold by the company, 33,720 will be 
first offered to stockholders who have 
not. waived their preemptive rights, at,a 
ratio of one share of new for each 9 
sSharés held. The price to stockholders also 
will be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Hickey & Co., Chicago, 
heads the underwriting group. 

GENERAL INSTRUMENT CORP. on Out. 
925. filed a registration statement for 69,000 
shares cumulative convertible preferred, 
$20 par, and 260,000 shares of commen, 
par $1. 

By amendment filed with the SEC the 
preferred stock has been eliminated and 
the number of common shares has been re- 
duced to 79,590, of which 16,590 shares 
will be sold- by certain stockholders to 
employees and others at $14 per share and 
63,000 shares will be sold by certain stock- 
holders to underwriters-for public offering. 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendraent. 

Underwriters—Burr & Co. heads the un- 
derwriting group. : F 


GENERAL SECURITIES CORP. on Sept. 
28 filed a registration statement for 200,- 
000: shares of common stock, par $5. 

Deiails—See- issue of Oct. 4. : 
a tiieing ae price to the. public ts 

Underwriters—General Finance Co,, At- 
anta, Ga., is fisepl agent. 
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_ GIANT YELLOWKNIFE GOLD MINES, 
LTD., on Feb. 21 filed a@ registration state- 
ment for 81,249 common shares, $1 par, 
Canadian. The shares are being offered to 
residents of the United States and Canada 
by Toronto Mines Finance Ltd. These 
wres are part of a recent offering of an 
aggregate of 525,000 shares offered by the 
company in Canada to its own sharehold- 
ers at a price of $5 (Canadian) per share. 
Details—See issue of Feb. 
Offering—The offering price is $5.10 
(Cahadian) per share, or the United States 
equivalent. Toronto. Mines Finance Ltd. 
iritends to offer 44,195 of such shares in 
blocks of not less than five shares . to 
shareholders of Frobisher Exploration Co., 
Ltd., of record Dec. 15, 1945, as resident 
in the United States in the approximate 
ratio of ene share for every 15 shares of 
Frobisher then owhed by them, and to 
shareholders of Ventures, Limited of record 
Dec. 15, 1945, as resident in the United 
States, in the approximate ratio of one 
share for every 20 shares of Ventures then 
owned by them. The balance of the shares 
will be offered in Canada and the United 
States to such persons as Toronto Mines 


27. 


Finance, Ltd. may determine, who may 
include officers and employes of the com- 
pany. 


Underwriters — Toronto Mines Finance, 


Ltd., 25 King Street, West, Toronto. is 
named underwriter. It is wholly owned 
and controlled by its parent company, 


Ventures, Ltd- 

ADOLF GOBEL, INC., on Jan. 10 filed a 
registration statement "for 412,899 shares 
of common stock, par $1. The shares are 
issued and outstanding and are being sold 
on behalf of the Adolf Gobel, Inc. Syndi- 
cate. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 17. 


price and offering price “will be~ filed: by 
amendment. 

Underwriters—The Wisconsin Co. heads 
the underwriting group. 


HIGGINS, INC; on Jan. 29 filed a regis- 
tration. statement for 900,000 shares olf 
common stock, par $1, to be offered to 
public, and 300,000 shares. issued.in con- 
nection with acquisition ‘of property. 

Details—See issue of Feb.. 7. 

Ottering—The price to the public is $11 
per share, or a gross of $9,900;000; Under) 
writing discounts or. commissions. ; aCe, 
placed at 90 cents a share, leaving net 
proceeds to the company of $1 
or a total. of $9,090,000. 
was incorporated on.Jan. 9, 
J. Higgins, acting on heha 
and associates, was — 
ization of the company 
points. out. the. company. is 
fused with Higgins Industri Inc:;. now 
in statutory liquidation. IW is intended 
Higgins, Inc., shall acquit#, from Higgitiss 
Industries -Inc. a Lett im gf its business; 
plant and property *fr?approximately $4,- 
238,000. in cash and 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock, including the“ghares subscribed 
for by the incorporators,,and 100,000 war- 
rant shares entitling thé holders to pur- 
chase 100,000 shares of common stock 
(the shares of common stock-and the wa’ 
rants being taken at an aggregate’ valu-» 
ation of $3,040,000). The underwriters are 
also purchasing from the company at 10 
cents per warrant share, warrants en- 
titling holders to purchase 100.000 shares 
of common stock. The capitalization of 
the company is as follows: Common stock 
($1 par), 2,000,000 shares authorized, of 
which 1,200,000 will be outstanding anc 
200,000 warrants to purchase common 
stock all of which will be outstanding 


ns, inc., 
6. Andrew 
of himselt 





Offering—The common stock is being 


offered for sale to the public on the New| entered 


York Curb Exchange on behalf of the 
Adolf Gobel, Inc., Syndicate. The secur- 
ities will be sold through regular market 
channels over the New York Curb Excnange 
at the best price obtainable in small lots 
sO as not to unduly depress the market 
The ‘propsed stock offering constitutes 
63.9% of the company’s outstanding com- 
mon stock. There are 12 members in the 
syndicate. 

Underwriters—-No underwriting discounts 
and commissions are being paid. 


GOLD CITY PORCUPINE MINES, LTD.., 
on Jan. 4 filed a registration statement 
for 600,000 shares of common stock, $] 
Canadian currency par value each. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 10. 

Offering—The company is offering its 
common stock to the public at 50 cents 
United States currency per share. If the 
company accepts offers from dealers to 
purchase the stock, the company will sell 
to such dealers, if any, at 32.5 cents U. S 
currency per share for resale at 50 cents 
U..S. currency per share. The e-timateo 
proéeeds to be raised by the company Is 


$300,000 U. S. currency maximum, and 
$195,000 U. S. currency minimum, if al 
the shares are sold by deaiers, ata as- 
suming in any event that all the sberet 
are sold. 
Underwriters — No underwriters named 
GRAHAM-PAIGE MOTORS CORP. on 


Feb. 21 filed a registration statement for 
$12,000,000 4'- secured convertible deben- 
tures due March 1, 1956. The statement 
also covered an indeterminate ‘number of 
common shafes to be reserved for issuance 
upon the conversion of the debentures, and 
25,000 shares of common, which shares 
may be issued to Allen & Co., New York, 
pursuant to a proposed standby agreement. 
Details—See issue of Feb. 27 


ai. 


Offering—The price to the public wt} 
be filed by amendment. f 

Underwriters—-Allen & Co., New York, 
heads the underwriting group. 

GULF ATLANTIC TRANSPORTATION 


7 


re | 


CO. on Jan. 17 registered 0,000 shares 
of common stock, par $1. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 24. 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. The securities 
are being offered initially for a period of 
15 days to present shareholders under 
preemptive rights at a price to be filed 
by amendment The holders of approxi- 
mately 200,000 shares have agreed to 
waive their preemptive rights. The un- 
derwriter will receive 50,000 five-year 
Warrants to purchase common stock at a 
price to be filed by amendment. For 
these warrants the underwriter will pay 
the company 10 cents each or a total oj 
$5,000. 

Underwriters—The principal underwriter 
ig Allen & Co.. New York. 


* HACKENSACK WATER CO. on Feb. -23 
filed. a registration statement for $15, 000}- 
G00 first mortgage bonds due Mareh) 1, 
“1976... "'Phe interest rate will be filed-.by 
amendment. 

-Details—See issue of Feb.s,27. 

Bids Invited—Company. is inviting bids 
for the purchase of the bonds. Bid will 
We. received at office of New York. Trust 
Co,.-up to 11:30 a.m., March 26. 


HAYES MANUFACTURING CORP. on 
Feb. 27 filed a registration statement for 
225,000 shares of common stock ($2 par). 
The shares are issued and are being sold 
by certain stockholders. 

D tails—See issue of March 7. 
| Offering—The price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

-.. Underwriters—Laird, Bissell & Meeds 
heads the underwriting group. 


HEIN-WERY®R MOTOR PARTS CORP. 
on March 1 filed a regitration statement 
for 40,000. shares of common, par $3 per 
share. 

Details—See issue of March 7. 

Offering—The 40,000 shares of common 
stock are being offered for subscription 
to ‘the holders of common stock at the 
rate of one share of new common. for 
each 2% shares of common held on 
Morch: 8. THe unsubscritied. stock. will be 
solid to underwriters, and the subscription 


Under date of Jan. 29, 1946, the company} 
into employment contracts. with 
Andrew J. Higgins and Morris Gottesman 
for a period of five years from Jan. 1 
1946, at an annual compensation of not 
tess than $80,000 and $35,000, respectively 


“lus, in each case, the right to share in 

auy additional compensation based or 

bonus or profit sharing plans. 
Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co 


heads the underwriting group, with names 
of others to be filed by amendment. 


HOOD CHEMICAL CO., INC., on Feb. 26 


filed a registration statement for 205,000 
shares of common stock, par 33 cents per 
share. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 27 

Offering—Price to the public $5 per 
share 

Underwriters — No underwriters. The 
company is undertaking to distribute its 


common stock directly to the public. 
ILLINOIS POWER CO. on Feb. 27 filed 
a registration statement for $45,000,000 
first mortgage bonds due 1976, and $9,000,- 
000 sinking fund debentures due 1966. The 
securities will be offered for sale at com- 
petitive bidding with the price and interest 
rates to be named by the succéssful bidder. 
Details—See issue of March 7. 
Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 
Underwriters—The names of the under- 
writers will be filed by amendment. 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE OF AMERICA, 
INC., on Feb. 25 filed a registration state- 
ment for the following face amounts: Sin- 
gle payment certificates $8,025.000; series 
6 certificates $15.000,000; series 10 cer- 
tificates $25,000,000: series 15 certificates 
$100.000,000, and seriés 20 certificates $75,- 
000.000 

Details—See issue of Feb. 

Offering—The certificates 
installment payment type. 

Underwriters—Investors ‘Syndicate, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., is named principal un- 
derwriter. 
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ai. 


are of the 


JAEGER MACHINE CO. on Feb. 11 filed 
2 registration statement for 33,153 shares 
2f common ‘stock. without par value. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 14. 

Offering—The company is offering the 
new stock to its common stockholders of 
record Feb. 21, at $24 per share at rate of 
one new share for each five shares held. 

Subseriptions expire March 19. 

Underwriters—The © underwriting group 
is headed by McDonald & Co.» and the 
Ohio Company. 


JEFFERSON-TRAVIS CORP. on Feb.. 27 
filed a registration statement for 30,000 
shares of $1.25 cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred (no par) and 130,000 shares of com-~- 
mon (par 25 cents). The common shares 
are reserved for -conversion of the pre- 
ferred. 

Details—See issue of March 7. 

Offering—The price to the 
$25.-per share. 

.-Underwriters—Richard J.~Buek- BH OO2. IS 


pjublic is 


KERR-McGEE OIL INDUSTRIES; E80)" 
on Feb. 28 filed a registration statement 
for’: 60,000 shares: ‘cumulative convertible 
preferred stoek,-$22.50 ir-value. The divi- 
dend rate will~be> by ~amendment. 

Details—See isste of March 7. 

OfferingThe price to: the: public: is $25 
per share. 

AUnderwriters—Straus & Blosser, Chicago, 
‘is named principal:-underwriter. 


IINN COACH & TRUCK. CORP.,. for- 
merly called Oneonta» Linn Corp.,” 


28 filed a registration statement for 250,- 


share. 

Details—See issue of March 7. 

Offcring—The price to the public is $3 
per share. 

Underwriters—Bond -& ~-Goodwin, 
heads the underwriting group. 


Inc., 


MISSION APPLIANCE CORP. on Feb. 26 
filed a registration statement for 133,000 
shares: of comnron stock; par $5. Of the 
total 102,150 shares are being sold by .the. 
company and 30,850 by certain “stock- 
holders. Be 

Details—See issue of Maretr 7: 





1D a share-}~- 


the organ«)).ment, « 
e statemestt |i. 9a 


to. De COMMEWAIONAL DISTILLERS 


! 


Offering=+Phei price to the public will be 
$8.25 per share> 

Underwriters—The principal underwriter 
is Lester & Co., Los Angeles, Cal, 


-°MORRIGPLAN CORP. OF AMERICA on 
Jan. 29 filed a registration statement for 
100,000 shares of preferred stock, series A, 
with k purchase warrants at- 
tached, aeeeerand 150,000 shares of com- 
mon; “20- cangerDer- value. The dividend 
rate .on erred will be filed by 
nerit* statement covers 200,- 
5 sshares of common reserved 
api warrants. 
*Betails—See issue of Feb. 7. 
Oftering“The price to the public will be 
tiled. by “amendment, 
Uuderwriters—-To be supplied by amend- 
PRODUCTS- 
CORP: on Feb™# filed a registration state- 


ment for’ 379,894" shares of common stock 
to > Tal 
Detuils—See issue of Feb. 7. 


Offering—The stock is being offered by 
*the<company for subscription to the hold- 
ers of its common stock of record March 
20 pro ‘rata, at the rate of one-sixth 
of one share“for - each share held at $62 
per share. ‘Rights expire at 3°p.m. April 
8. “Wnsubscribed shares will be offered 


Se one reiiers. 
U The group is headed by 


Glore, Forgan & Co. and Harriman Ripley 
& Co., Inc. 


NICKEL CADMIUM BATYERY CORP. 
on Nov. 23 filed a registration statement’ 
for 35,000 shares of capital stock, par $10. 

Details—See issue of Nov. 29. 

Offering—tThe price to the public is $10 
per share. 

Underwriters—None. The securities are 
being offered by the corporation. 

Registration Statement withdrawn Dec. 
29, 1945. 


OKLAHOMA GAS & ELECTRIC CO. on 
Feb. 7 filed a registration statement for 
675,000 shares of 4% cumulative preferred 
stock, par $20. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 14. 

Offering—-The company intends to call 
for redemption its outstanding 146,478 
shares of 7% cumulative preferred stock, 
par $100. The old preferred is redeemable 
at $125 per share plus dividends. The | 
company is granting to such holders the 


to 675,000 shares, the right is limited to 
holders of old preferred who first deposit 


preferred will be required to take the re- 
demption price of their shares in cash. 

Dealer-Manager—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane. 


> 
PACIFIC AIRMOTIVE CORP. on Feb. 28 
filed a registration statement for 150,000 

shares of capital stock, par $1. 

Details—See issue of March 7. 
Otfering—The company offers to its 
stockholders the right to subscribe for 
150,000 shares on the basis of three-tenths 
of one share for each share of capital 
stock held at a price to be filed by 
amendment. Union Oil Co. of California, 


the beneficial owner of 212,234 shares of 
capital stock of Pacific, constituting 
42.45% of the outstanding shares, has 


agreed with the company to purchase at 
the subscription price all shares of capital 
stock offered which are not subscribed in 
accordance with the terms of the offering. 
Union Oil told Pacific that the shares so 
to be purchased by it will be acquired 
for investment and not for me purpose 
of resale or distribution. 
Underwriters—None mentioned. 


PALESTINE ECONOMIC CORP. on Dec 
28 registered 20,000 shares of common 
stock, $100 par value. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 3. 

Offering—tThe offering price to the pub- 
lic is $100 per share. 

Underwriting—No underwriting. 


PIPER AIRCRAFT CORP. on 
filed a registration statement for 150,000 
shares of common stock, par $1 per share. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 20. 

Offering—tThe price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

Underwriters — Hayden, Stone 
heads the underwriting group. 


PORTLAND MEADOWS on Dec. 20 filed 
a registration statement for $900,000 10% 
unsecured notes due Jan. 1, 1971. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 3. 

Offering—The offering is to be at par, 
«mith total net.proceeds to the corporation 
—— at i. eoycee. 
cwriters—No underwriter named. 


PURLIC SERVICE CO. OF NEW- HAMP- 
SHIRE, on March 1 filed a registration 
statement fer 102,000 shares of preferred 
stock, $100 par. 
at competitive bidding, with the dividend 
rate supplied by. amendment. 

Details—See issue of March 7. 

Ofrering—Tne svock wili rst ve offered 
to the holders -ef the company's $6 and 
$5 dividend preferred stock on a share for 
share - basis; ‘withcash adjustment. The 
vunexchanged Stteres of the new preferred 
are to be sold to underwriters for resale 


Feb. 


& Co. 





000 sharesof Gommon, par 10> cents: ‘per tothe public at a price to be filed by 


am . All shares of old preferred 
not exchanged will be called for redemp- 
tion at $107.50 for the $6 and $105 for 
the $5 “preferred, plus accrued dividends. 

Onderwritets—To be filed by amend- 
ment. 


RAILWAX..& LIGHT SECURITIES CO. 
on Feb. 7 filed a registration statement for 
20.392 shares of 4% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock, par $100 and 163,140 sub- 
Seription rights. 

Details—-See issue of Feb. 14. 





right to receive the redemption price of | 


amount of new preferred will be limited | 


an aggregate of 112,500 shares (76.8%) 
of the old preferred. Thé holders of the | 
remaining 33,978 shares (23.2%) of old 


18 | 


The stock is to be offered. 


the holders of its common stock .rights to 
20,392 shares. of . convertible . preferred 
stock on the basis of one share for each 
8 shares of common held at a price to be 
filed by amendment. 

Under certain conditions holders of 6% 
preferred may exchange for new preferred 
on basis of 2 shares old preferred and 20 
rights for 5 shares of new preferred. 

Underwriters—Stone & Webster Securi- 
ties Corp. 


RED BANK OIL CO. on May 31 filed a 
registration statement for 990,793 shares 
of common stock (par $1). 

Details—See issue of June 7. 

Underwriters — Principal underwrite: 
Bennett & Co., Inc., Dallas, Texas. 

Stop Order Hearings—Stop order hear- 
tings to determine whether the effectiveness 
of registration statement should be sus- 
pended now pending before the SEC. 


SAGUENAY POWER CO., LTD., on March 
1 filed a registration statement for $23,- 
200,000 sinking fund bonds, series A, due 
March 1, 1971. The interest rate will be 
filed by amendment. 

Details—See issue of March 7. 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Mellon Securities 
heads the underwriting group. 


SCRANTON-SPRING BROOK WATER 
CO. on Feb. 8 filed a registration state- 
ment for $23,500,000 first mortgage bonds, 
due March 15, 1976, and 100,000 shares of 
cumulative preferred stock, par $100. The 
interest and dividend rates will be filed 
by amendment. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 14. 

Offering—The bonds and preferred stock 
will be sold at competitive bidding and 
the offering prie filed by ameridment. 

Underwriters—-The names of the under- 
writers will be filed by amendment. 


Corp. 


SINCLAIR OIL CORP, on Dec. 26 filed a 
registration statement for 150,000 shares of 
common stock (no par). The shares are 
issued and outstanding and are being sold 
dy a present stockholder. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 3. 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. The statement 
| sayS shares purchased upon the initial 
| offering will carry the right te receive 

| the dividend of 25 cents per share which 
| has been deciared payable on Feb. 15, 1946, 
| to stockholders of record Jan. 15, 1946. 

Underwriters—Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 





their shares of old preferred by the de- | 
livery of six shares of 4% new preferred | 
for each share of old preferred. As the | 


SOUTHWESTERN PUBLIC SERVICE CO. 
|on Feb. 27 filed a registration statement 
| for two classes of cumulative preferred 
stock, consisting of 65,000 and 50,000 
| shares, respectively. The dividend rate will 
| filed by amendment. 

Details—-See issue of March 7. 

Offering—An aggregate of only 65,000 
shares of both classes of preferred. stock 
are to be issued at this time. Holders of 
| the outstanding 474% old preferred will 
| be given the opportunity to exchange the 
ee preferred for the newW preferred on a 
share for share basis, with cash adjust- 
ment. All shares of old preferred not 
exchanged will be redeemed. Unexchanged 
new shares will be offered by the under- 
writers to the public at price to be filed 
by amendment. 

Underwriters—Dillon, Read & Co., 
heads the underwriting group. 


STANDARD FACTORS CORP. on Feb. 27 
filed a registration statement for $750,000 
434% 15-year convertible subordinated 
debentures, due Dec. 31, 1960, and 22,500 
snares of common stock, par $1. 

Details—See issue of March 7. 

Offering—The debentures and common 
stock are offered in units, consisting of 
one debenture in the principal amount of 


Inc. 


$1,000 and 30 shares of common stock, 
at a price of $1,050 per unit. 
Underwriters—Sills, Minton & Co., Inc., 


| heads the underwriting group. 


on Feb. 18 filed a registration statement 
| for accumulative savings certificates series 
1217-A, $2,000,000 and investment certifi- 
cates series 1305, $1,000,000. 
Details—See issue of Feb. 20. 
Offering—Approximate date of proposed 
offering March 15, 1946. 


| 
| STATE BOND AND MORTGAGE CO. 
| 


TEXTRON, INC., on Dec. 28 filed a reg- 
istration statement for 300,000 shares of 
5% convertible preferred stock, par $25. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 3. 

Offering—The price to the public wil) 
be filed by amendment. 

Underwriting—To be filed by amend- 
ment. 


UNION WIRE ROPE CORP. on Feb: 4 
filed a registration statement for 42,000 
Shares capital stock, without par value. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 7. 

Offering—The company will offer the 
42,000 shares for a period of two weeks 
after the effective date of their registra- 
tion for sale te»steckholders at the price 
of $15.50 pershere. The shares not pur- 
chased by the stockholders will be offered 
for sale to the public by the underwriter 
at the same price of $15.50 per share. 

Un ers—P. W. Brooks & Co., Inc., 
New York. 


UNITED STATES RADIATOR CORP. on 
Jan. 29 filed a registration statement for 
92,344 shares of common atest, par $1. 

Detaiis—See issue of Feb. 

Offering—The company id granted to 
holders of its common stock rights to sub- 
seribe for not exceeding 92,344 shares of 
common at $11 per share at the rate of 
one new share for each 242 shares. held. 
Unsubscribed shares will be purchased by 
underwriters and offered to the public at 
a@ price to be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—White, Weld & Co. named 
principal underwriters. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. on Feb. 4 
filed a registration statement for 119,400 
shares of common stock, par $5 and 10.000 





Offering—The company is issuing. tor common. stock purchase warrants. “The 


shares registered include 70,000 shares 
being sold by the company, 39,400 be 
sold by certain stockholders and 10, 
issuable on exercise of warrants at $10 


‘per share, 


Details—See issue of Feb. 7. 

Offering—-The offering includes 109,400 
Shares of common on which the price to 
the public will be $8 per share. 

Underwriters—Reynolds & Co. heads the 
group. 


VERITY PORCUPINE GOLD MINES, 
LTD., on Jan. 16 filed a registration state- 
mént for 250,000 shares of capital stock, 
$1 per share. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 24. 

Offering—The 250,000' shares are being 
offered at 50 cents per share. 

Underwriters—The underwriter is Mark 
Daniels & Co., 1421 Chestnut. Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., who will receive a com- 
mission of 30% and 5% additional allow- 


ance to cover traveling and advertising 
expenses. 

Registration Statement withdrawn Feb. 
6, 1946. 


VIRGINIA RED LAKE MINES, LTD. on 
June 24 filed a registration statement for 
220,000 sharés of capital stock, par $1 
(Canadian). 

Details—See issue of 

Offering—The offer oF to the pub- 
lic is 28 cents United States funds. 

Underwriters—Willis E. Burnside & Co., 
New York. 


YANK YELLOWKNIFE GOLD MINES, 
LTD. on Feb. t3 filed a registration state- 
ment for 1,000,000 shares of common stock, 
par $1. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 20. 

Offering—tThe offering price to the pub- 
lic is 30 cents per Share, United States 
funds. 

Underwriters—J. J. Carrick, Ltd., Tor- 
onto, Canada, is named principal under- 
writer. 


YOUNG RADIATOR CO. on Jan. 29 
filed a registration statement for 100,000 
shares of common stock, par $l. The 
company is also registering 40,000 shares 
of common reserved for issuance upon 
exercise of warrants. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 7. 

Offering—The price to the public is 
$8.25 per share. Of 40,000 warrants to 
purchase common stock at $8.25 per share 
prior to Feb: 1, 1951, 20,000 were issued 
to stockholders on recapitalization and 
20,000 are being sold to underwriters at 
10 cents per warrant share. 

Underwriters—-The group is headed by 
Van PP eR oa Noel & Co. 


Food Conference to 
Meet in London 


A conference on Europe’s food 
problems is to open in London, 
April 3, to which the Govern- 
ments associated with the Emer- 
gency Economie Committee for 
Europe have invited the various 
nations’ Ministers of Food and 
Agriculture to send representa- 








tives. A dispatch to the New 
York “Times” from London on 
Mar. 11 reported the statement of 


a spokesman for the committee 
who pointed out that the forth- 
ceming conference would have as 
its goal the working out of means 
by which the European countries 
would be able to help themselves 
in the present situation of world 
shortage of basic foods. 


SITUATION WANTED 





TRAINEE 


Securities or Insurance $30-5. Christian 
Veteran, 21; Educated; prefer Sales; 
Underwriting Clerical; Personality Indus- 
tricus. 

Box B 321, “Commercial & Financial 
Chronicle,” 25 Park Place, New York 8 














TRADER - ANALYST 


Security Analyst, Correspondent. 
TRADER EXPERIENCED ted’ indus- 
trials, new issues, have clients situations. 
Local or Foreign 
Box 322, “Commercial & Financial 
Chronicle,” 25 Park Place, New York & 














TRADER 


20 years experience. Seeks 
connection with New 
York Stock Exchange or 
unlisted firm. Box M 21, 
Commercial & Financial | 
Chronicle, 25 Park Place. 














New York 8, N. Y. 
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Broker-Dealer Personnel Items 
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(Special to THe FINnaNciAL CHRONICLE) 

ATLANTA, GA.—Samuel W. 
Preston, Jr., has become associ- 
ated with Hancock, Blackstock & 
Co., First National Bank Building. 
He has been serving in the U. S. 
Navy. 





(Special to THe FINaNctAL CHRONICLE) 

AUSTIN, MINN.—Paul W. 
Kimball is now with Wright Wells 
& Company, First National Bank 
Building. In the past he was with 
Mannheimer-Caldwell & Co. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

BOSTON, MASS.—Gardiner A. 
Bolles has rejoined the staff of 
Damon & Bolles Co., 50 State 
Street. He has been in the armed 
forces. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


BOSTON, MAS&.—Charles E. 
Cheever has rejoined the First 
Boston Corporation, 1 Federal 
Street, after serving in the U. S. 
Army. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CINCINNATI, OHIO — Walter 
H. Tuttle, Jr., has become associ- 
ated with J. E. Bennett & Co., 
Union Central Life Bldg. Prior 
to serving with the armed forces, 
Mr. Tuttle was with Murphy, Lan- 
ier & Quinn. 


(Special to Tue FINaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO — Thomas 
L. Wickenden, Jr., has joined the 
staff of Ball, Burge & Kraus, 
Union Commerce Bidg. He has 
recently been in military service. 
Prior thereto he was with T. H. 
Jones & Co. and Mitchell, Herrick 
& Co. 








(Special to THe Frnanctat CHRONICLE) 

CLEVELAND, OHIO — Robert 
C. Siler has become associated 
with Fahey, Clark & Co., Union 


] 





Commerce Building. Prior to 
serving in the armed forces, he 
was with the First National Bank 
of Cincinnati. Recently he has 
been working with the War Fi- 
nance Committee. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO — William 
B. McElroy is now with Hirsch & 
Co., 1010 Euclid Avenue. In the 
past he was with Sutro Bros. & 
Co. and Goodbody & Co. 





(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


DAYTON, OHIO — Wendell 
Faunce is with Westheimer & 
Company, Third National Build- 
ing. In the past he was with Par- 
rish & Co. in Philadelphia. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


HARTFORD, CONN—James G. 
Pettit is now connected with 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
43 Pearl Street. 


7 


—_ 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


HARTFORD, CONN — Augusto 
J. Dionizio has been added to the 
staff of Henry C. Robinson & 
Company, Inc., 9 Lewis Street. 





(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


KALMATH FALLS, OREG. — 
William S. Sheldon is with Lewis 
Ankeny & Co., Medical Dental 
Building. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Wil- 
liam H. Bright is affiliated with 
C. A. Botzum Co., 210 West Sev- 
enth Street. 





(Special to THE PINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Rob- 
ert F. Johnson is now with Buck- 
ley Brothers, 530 West Sixth 
Street. In the past he was with 
Bateman, Eichler & Co. 
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(Special to THE FrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 


man C. Betz has been added to the | 
staff of the California Bank, oa5 | 
South Spring Street. 





(Special to THe FINANcIAL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Mary 
C. Deegan is with Nelson Doug- 
lass & Co., 510 South Spring 
Street. 





(Special to Tae Frnanciat CHRoniciz) 
LOS ANGELES; CALIF.—C. 
Lawrence Macurda has become 


& Company, 


621 South Spring | 
Street. 





(Special to Tue FINaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 


seph H. Graham has joined the | 
staff of Fairman & Co., 210 West | 
Seventh Street. 
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Ob 
servattons ... - 

By A. WILFRED MA YS ="— 
; Discouraging it truly is to those of us who are desperately cling- 
ing to the hope for international harmony, when the head of a world 
power indulges himself with such outbursts as those emanating from 
Generalissimo Stalin. Of all the statements in‘ his latest Broadcast 
to the World probably the most fantastic—subsequently reiterated in 
the United States—is the thesis that Mr. Churchill is following Hitler 
in the latter’s racial theories. “Hitler began to set war loose by an- 
nouncing his racial theory, declaring that only people speaking the 
German language represent a fully valuable nation,” said the Soviet 
ruler. “Mr. Churchill begins to set war loose also by a racial theory, 
maintaining that only nations speaking the English language, being 
the only fully valuable nations, should rule over the remaining na- 
tions of the worid.” The truth is that the attempted analogy is 
doubly false, because neither Mr. Hitler nor Mr. Churchill so ex- 
pressed themselves. In trying to make his case, Mr. Stalin deliber- 
ately confuses the characteristic of language with that of race. 
Actually, of course, no one was exempted from Hitlerite extermina~ 
tion by reason of language qualifications—witness the extinction of 
millions of Jews desnite their perfect employment of the German 
dictionary. Hitler’s endless rantings were based directly on race—in 
contrast to which, not a word of Mr. Churchill can be interpreted 
thus—whether spoken in Fulton, in New York City, or anywhere 
else at any time in his career. The latter’s plea for definitive Anglo- 
American cooperation is unmistakably based on ideology; on the 
joint desire to preserve our democratic way of life (a policy no less 
valid for us now than it should have been in 1933, than it was re- 
cognizedly so in 1940, and than it is being pursued now vis-a- vis 
Spain and Argentina), and to further the United Nations Charter. 


Again, Mr, Stalin manages to report with great glee that -Mr. 
Churchill, after having backed “gentlemen from the Fascist servants’ 
liall,” was voted out of office by “the common people.” “It is they, 


millions of these common people,” says Stalin, “who isolated re- 

actionaries in Europe—collaborators with Fascism—and gave prefer- 

ence to Left democratic parties. It is they, millions of these common 

people, having tried the Communists in the fire of struggle and 
(Continued on page 1550) 


Rebuild America 


By BRYN J. HOVDE* 


President, National Public Housing Conference, Inc. 
President, New School for Social Research 
Housing Authority Declares That America, Although Unscathed by 
War, Needs Vast Rebuilding Because: (1) Over 40% of Its Resi- 
dences Are Below Civilized Standards; (2) Every American City 
Has Suffered a Slow Cancerous Decay; (3) for 20 Years the U. S. 
Has Not Produced Enough Houses to Accommodate Its New 
Families; and (4) Because the Construction Industry, as the Bell- 
wether of Our Economy, Must Satisfy a Tremendous Demand 
Without Inflation. Dr. Hovde Calculates That 6,300,000 New 
Dweliuigs, Giving Employment to 4 Million Workers, Are Needed 
in the Next Decade. He Praises the Wagner-Taft-Ellender Bill as 
Laying Down a Comprehensive National Program for All Levels of 
Income. 
Rebuild America in Ten Years!!. A bold program, all will agree. 


Some will say it is unnecessary. Some that it is unrealistic. Many 
will scoff. The ®— 














National Pub- 
lic Housing 
Conference, 
nevertheless, 
has adopted it, 
and has adopt- 
ed it with full 
knowledge of 
its , magnitude 
and its diffi- 
culties. 





America 
Needs 
Rebuilding 


Why should 
America need 
rebuilding? 
The richest 
country on 
earth. One of 
: the few coun- 
tries in the world on which no 





Bryn J. Hovde 





foreign armies have set foot in 
over a century. A colossal conti- 
nental area on which no enemy 
plane has dropped a bomb. Ata 
time when European, African and 
Asiatic peoples have not even 
roofs over their heads, why should 
America require rebuilding? Be- 
cause 40% of its non-farm resi- 
dences and an even larger pro- 
portion of its farm homes are 
below contemporary civilized 
standards. Because every 
American city has suffered a slow 
concerous decay. Because mil- 
lions of Americans have never 
known the vaunted “American 





*An address by Dr. Hovde be- 
fore the National Public Housing 
Conference, Inc., New York City, 
March 14, 1946. 

(Continued on page 1548) 





Opposes Curb on 


Savings Interest 


T. Philip Reitinger of Montclair 
Savings Bank Issues Statement in 
Opposition to Proposal Introduced 
in N. J. Legislature to Extend 
Emergency Powers of State Bank- 
ing Superintendent to Curb Inter- 
est Rates. Holds Power Is Eco- 
nomically Unsound and Socially 
Unjust and That Keeping Maximum 
Rate at 1% Will Discourage Sav- 
ings and Interfere With Rights of 
Management. 


T. Philip Reitinger, President 
of the Montclair (N. J.) Savings 
Bank, on March 8 issued a state- 
ment to state legislators in oppo- 
sition to the 
bill pending 
in the New 
Jersey Senate 
(Senate Bill 
No. 68) which 
would extend 
for one year 
the emergency 
power that is 
Laem to the 

tate banking: ; 
superintend- 
ent to pre- 
scribe maxi- 
mum rates and 
dividends up- 
on time and 
savings de- 
posits. 

“I desire, in 
the name of 
more than twenty thousand de- 
positors of the Montclair Savings 
Bank, who are proportionate own- 
ers of that institution, to register 
opposition to this bill and ask you 
on behalf of hundreds of thou- 
sands of small thrifty savers of the 
State of New Jersey to register 
your disapproval by voting against 
this bill,” Mr. Reitinger stated. “I 
do not know who prepared the 
statement in support of Senate 
Bill No. 68, but certainly it dis- 
closes a lack of consistent “and 
logical thinking. The statement 
that ‘At present there is more 
reason for the regulation of such 


(Continued on page 1547) 
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| The Financial Situation 


That penchant of the modernists which leads them into 
an unending search for non-existent means of thwartin 
natural forces and of freeing themselves of the necessity of 
accepting mankind as they find it, has been much in :evi- 
dence of late in the field of banking, credit, money and the 
public debt. It has given rise to a number of proposals, 
some of them fairly definite and relatively well developed, 
and others still in the nebulous or “discussion” stage, 
designed to accommodate our financial system to the situa- 
tion and the philosophy—or the climate of opinion, as one 
recent writer termed it—of the “brave, new world” in 
which we now live, or, at any rate, expect or hope to live 
in the early future. There can be little doubt that more, 
rather than less, will be heard of all this in the months 
to come. 














Can Not Sanctify Economic Sin! 


Some of these suggestions are not available in detail 
to the public as yet, and in any event this is not quite the 
place to enter into a tedious discussion of the technical 
questions most of these notions raise. Certain general 
observations are, however, definitely in order and they 
apply to all these schemes, or all of them that have come 
to our attention. The first and the most fundamental is 
that they are designed to sanctify, or at the very least, to 


| Mitigate the effects of programs which are quite unsound, 


should be promptly abandoned and can not enjoy ultimate 
success in any event. In somewhat different words, these 
monetary and banking proposals are assigned tasks which 
are about as impossible of achievement as perpetual motion. 
What they are likely to do in the circumstances, and the 
surroundings in which they are expected by their authors 
to operate, is to aggravate unfortunate situations already 


(Continued on page 1544) 














From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


Well, on the question of whether we are going to war with 
Russia, which is what people have been calling up the newspapers 
to ask about, the answer is no. We have had a tremendous lot of 
political pageantry on it and there are various forces at work on the 
inflammatory situation which we seem to be in. It is sort of inter- 
esting, too, as to how stirred-up propaganda has come to be such 
a part of our o— 






































lives. =a | cited about. By this, we mean to 

We have say that the picture was drawn 
sat back by the so-called Isolationists back 
smugly and in °39 and °40. Senator Burt 
talked about Wheeler, Lindbergh, any number 
our freedom of them told exactly what the 
of speech and situation would be today. It is a 
freedom of little pathetic to hear the great 


press and 
how, as a re- 
sult, we are 
the best in- 
formed peo- 
ple in the 
world. The 
plain facts are 
that, begin- 
ning with 
World War I 
when we ac- 
cepted propa- 
ganda as a means of winning a 
World War, we have gradually 
come to excel in it and are now, 
very likely, the most propaganda- 
ridden people in the world. 
Insofar as what Russia is doing, 
there is really nothing that any 
fair minded man should get ex- 


Carlisle Bargeron 








Winston Churchill, now com- 
pletely disrobed and whose ora- 
tory, for some reason or other, 
doesn’t seem to be as telling as it 
was a few years ago, complain- 
ing about what Russia is doing. 
The record is quite clear that the 
much despised Cliveden set fore- 
saw this situation. Their idea 


'was to play Hitler against Stalin 


in the hope that they would kill 
each other off. Churchill, along 
with kindred spirits in our coun- 
try, didn’t like this. It gave him 
an “issue” against Chamberlain, 
a despised old man because he 
wanted peace, because he realized 
what a war meant to Britain, and 
not what it meant to the “higher” 
classes, but to the workingmen, 


(Continued on page 1547) 
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The London UNO Meeting 


By HON. TOM CONNALLY* 


U. S. Senator from Texas 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee 


Maintaing That the First Meeting 


at London of UNO Was an Out- 


standing Success, Though “All Was Not Light Without Heat,” 


Senator Connally Warns That the 
Automatic. 


Task of Preserving Peace Is ‘Not 


Praises Record of Security Council in Bringing Into 


the Open Quarrels Between Nations, Whether Large or Small, and 
‘Says That Despite Attitude of Russia, That Country Wants Peace. 
Warns That Russia’s Right to Decide Its Form of Government Does 
Not Extend Beyond Its Boundaries, and Urges a Firm U. S. Attitude 
While Expressing a Desire for Russian Friendship. Says U. S. 
Must Accept Leadership, Responsibility and Urges Strong Armed 


Forces, “as We Survey the World 


Situation.” 


At the outset, Mr. President, I want to make my position un- 


equivocally clear. 


In my opinion the General Assembly was an out- 





standing suc- 


cess. In my 
opinion, the 
United Na- 


tions machin- 
ery demon- 
strated unde- 
niably its use- 
fulnessand the 
great = influ- 
ence it may 
exert in be- 
half of world 
peace. In my 
opinion, the 
charter re- 
mains the best 
aope of man- 
kind. 
- J repeat, Mr. 
President, in 
my view, the 
First General Assembly was an 
unqualified success. After San 
Francisco we had only the bare 
skeleton of the Charter. At Lon- 
don the inert framework was in- 
vested’ with flesh and biood. It 
became a living organism. It was 
not expected that the London 
meeting would do more than set 
up the organization and its agen- 





Sen. Tom Connolly 








*Speech by Senator Connally in 
the Senate, March 12, 1946. 


cies. It was called for that pur- 
pose alone. 

Before we left London, the 
General Assembly had been or- 
ganized. The six non-permanent 
members of the Security Council 
had been elected and that body 
had organized. The 18 members 
of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil had been selected and that 
body had begun its duties. The 15 
judges of the International Court 
of Justice had been elected. The 
Court will soon convene at the 
Hague. The Military Staff Com- 
mittee had been set up. It con- 
vened in London and meets again 
soon in New York. Its task is well 
in hand. The Secretary-General 
had been selected and far-reach- 
ing plans laid for the new Secre- 
tariat. The resolution providing 
for the atomic energy commission 
had ‘been approved. 

‘By no means the least of our 
gains was the fact that progress 
was also made toward setting up 
the Trusteeship Council. Great 
Britain, New Zealand, Australia, 
Belgium and France all agreed to 
place under the trusteeship system 
the territories they now hold un- 
der 'eagsne of Nations mandates. 

(Continued on page 1545) — 








Anglo-U. S-Soviet Relations 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL* 
Former Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Disclaiming Thoughts of a Military Alliance, Mr. Churchill Pleads 
for British-American Cooperation Through “Free Voluntary Frater- 
nal Association.” Emphasizing the English-Speaking People’s Sym- 
pathy for the People of Russia, He Calls on the Latter’s Govern- 


ment Leaders to Cooperate With the World Organization. 


Urges That the Security Council “Thrash Out’ Soviét Policies. 
Decrying Recent Charges That Britain Does Not Have a Democratic 
Government, He Declares That ithe People’s Freedom to Elect and 
to Change Their Rulers Is the True Determinant of Democracy. 
In Columbia University Address He Recommends Communists 


Study Work of the White Ani. 


When I spoke at Fulton 10 days ago, I felt it was necessary for 


someone in an unofficial position to 


speak in arresting terms about the 


a 
y 





present plight 
of the world. 
I do not wish 
to .withdraw 
or modify a 
single word. I 
Was invited to 
give my coun- 
sel freely in 
this free coun- 
try and I am 
sure that the 
hope which I 
expressed for 
increasing as- 
sociation of 
our two coun- 
tries will 
come to pass, 
not because of 
any ‘speech 
which may be 
made, but because of the tides 
that flow in human affairs and in 
the course of unfolding destiny. 
The only question which in my 





Winston Churchill 








*An address by Mr. Churchill 
at New York City’s Official Din-| 
ner in his honor, Hotel Waldorf | 
Astoria, March 15.:1946 along with | 


one made Mareh 18, at Columbia | 


University. 


opinion is open is whether the 
necessary harmony of thought and 
action between the American and 
British peoples will be reached in 
a sufficiently: plain and clear 
manner and in good time .to pre- 


uitable Life 
Releases Annual Report 


Policyholders and beneficiaries 
in New York State’ received $51,- 
489,986 in payments from the So- 
ciety last year, Thomas I. Parkin- 
son, President, announced on 
March 16. 

Payments to widows and chil- 
dren and other benef-ciaries of 
New York policyholders who died 
during the past year «amu nied to 
$19,709,156. Older peopl: in this 
State recieved °$6,162.29) as in- 
come payments uscer annuity 
contracts. Dividends to policy- 
holders in this state, representing 
refunds of premium payments in 
excess of the amounts requirea 
for insurance protection, totalled 
$11,039,004. Payment,of mature. 
endowments and other benefits to 
New York residents aggregated 
$13,973,534. 

For the nation as a whole, ben- 
efit payments by The Equitable 
Soc'ety aggregated $238,064,000, 
an average of $27,176 every hour 
throughout the past ‘year. - 

A total of $46,600,000 has been 
set aside for distribution as divi- 
dends to policyholders duriag 
1946. : 


Life insurance protection pro- 
vided by The Equitable Society 
crossed the nine-billion dollar 
mark last ‘year to a new record 
high of $9,172,440,000. Of the total 
insurance in force, $5,569,776,000 
is owned through individual poli- 
cies and $3,602,664,000 through 
group policies safeguarding work- 
ers in over 2,000 business enter- 
prises. New life insurance sales 
in 1945 amounted to $649,987,000. 


The assets guaranteeing the 
payment of the Equitable’s 6,052)- 
513 insurance and annuity con- 
tracts and group. certificates in- 
creased $341,455,000 last year, the 
greatest gain in’ the Equitable’s 
history, to a new high’ of $3,849,- 
438,000. 

Holdings of United States Gov- 
ernment bonds aggregated. $1,- 
923,667,000 at the year-end, a net 
increase of $i,607,221,000 since 
Pearl Harbor and equ:valent to 
52% of the entire invested assets 
of the Equitable. 

Pointing out that Equitable 
funds are at Work i. business en- 
terprises in every state of the un- 
ion, Mr. Pdrkinson stated that 
new investments totalling $458,- 
916,000 were made in industry and 
busingss last year at an average 
return of 3.21%. 


Marvel is Confirmed 
Minister to Denmark 


’ The United States Senate con- 
firmed on March 12 the nomina- 
tion of Josiah Marvel Jr. of Wil- 
mington, Del. to be 'U. S. Minister 
to Denmark. The'‘nomination was 
sent to the Sénate by President 
Truman on March 1. In reporting 
his appointment. Associated Press 
advices from Washington on Mar. 
1 stated: 











former 


“Mr. Marvel, an attorney, is a 
Chairman of the Demo- 


vent a new: world struggle °F) cratic State Committee in Dela- 
whether it will come about, as it) ware and a former Captain in the 


has done before, only in the 
course of that struggle. I remain 
convinced that this question will 
win a favorable answer. I do not 
believe that war is inevitable or 
imminent. I do not believe that 
the rulers of Russia wish for war 
at the present time. I am sure 
that if we stand -together calmly 
but resolutély in defense of those 
ideals and principles embodied in 
the Charter of the United 'Na- 
tions, we shall find ourselves sus- 
tained by the overwhelming as- 
sent of the peoples: of ‘the world, 
and that, fortified by this ever- 
growing moral. authority, the 


cause of peace and freedom will 
come safely through and we shall 
be able to go on with the noble 
work—in which the United States 
has a glorious primacy—of avert- 
ing famine, of healing the awful 
(Continued on page 1549) 





Air Corps: 


“At Copenhagen, Mr. Marvel 
will. sueceed Monnet B- Davis, 
who recently was appointed Con- 
sul General: in Shanghai with the 
rank of Minister. 


“Mr. Marvel was born Nov. 26, 
1904, at’ Wilmington.’ His father 
was a president of the American 
Bar Association. 


“Mr. Marvel has long been ac- 
tive in. Democratic politics. He is 
a former Secretary of State for 
Delaware and: for several years 
was attorney for the Delaware 
Highway Department. 

“He began law practice in Wil- 
mington after graduating from 
Harvard University Law School 
in 1931. He was Assistant City 
Solicitor of Wilmington before his 





entrance into “Delaware 
Democratic politics. 























The State of Trade 








compensation claims. 


Industrial output last week continued to be held below origi- 
nally planned schedules by labor and material shortages;. although 
some slight increase in production was noted for the period: ~The 
wéek ‘ending March 2 saw a further rise of 3.7% in unemployment 
Production of steel made additional’ progress 
the past week with output of automobiles showing an advance of 





tools was occasioned by the short- 
age of electric motors. 

Textile. production was _ham- 
pered by the factors mentioned 


small yarn deliveries, and a limit- 
ed supply of new machinery. In 
the clothing industry manufac- 
turers were frequently forced to 
allow fabric supplies to determine 
»roduction. Output of shoes. rose 
in the week as back orders con- 
tinued to pile up and in some 


instances new orders were not 
acerevted. 
“The employment _ situation,” 


states the Business Bulletin of the 
La Salle Extension University for 
March, “apart from strikes and 
those indirectly affected by them, 
is much better than was generally 
expected. The increase in civilian 
industries, in trade and related 
lines has offset the declines in the 
war plants and the demobilization 
of the armed forces. According to 
the latest estimates made by the 
Census Bureau, total employment 
is 51,720,000 as compared with 
50,120,000 a year ago. Unemploy- 
ment has risen from 700.000 to a 
little over 2,000,000 which is the 
number that has often been out 
of work even in periods of pros- 
perity. 

‘Factory employment has de- 
clined about 3,000,000 during the 
last 12 months but most of these 
workers as well as the returning 
service men and women have 
found employment in other lines. 
The increases over last year have 
been marked in trade, transporta- 
tion, service industries, ard in 
construction. Further shifting i: 
likely, especially to construction 
as the Government-stimu ated 
housing program gets under way 


“Factory payrolls have declinec 
somewhat more than the drop in 
industrial production, due éntire)s 
to the reduction in overtime pay: 
ments. Some of this reduction ha 
been offsst by higher hourly rate: 
of pay, but most factory workers 
now haye smaller weekly earnings 
than they received at the wartime 
peak. In some lines, the drop has 
been quite drastic although in 
others workers are earning al- 
most @s much as they were a year 
ago. In nearly every industry, 
earnings are far above pre-war. 

“Workers are inclined to com- 
pare their present earnings, not 
with their prewar ones, but with 
their most recent wartime wages 
That fact accounts for the strength 
of the movement toward highe” 
wages, even though they do mean 
higher costs for industry at the 
same time -that industry has lost 
its biggest customer—the Govern- 
ment. Then, too. the cost of living 
has risen over 30%. which absorbs 
some of the wartime incrcase in 
weekly earnings although not all 
of it. The pressure toward higher 
wage rates is likely to continue 
strong for several months after the 
major strikes have been settled. 
Unless labor productivity in- 
creases greatly, most industries 
will be compelled to adjust their 
operations to higher labor costs.’’ 


Steel Industry—With wartime 
speed, the steel industry was 
forging ahead the past week in an 
attempt to make as much steel as 
possible’ before operations might 
be curtailed because of a coal 
mine shutdown, according to the 
“Iron Age,” national metal-work- 
ing paper. Even though the pres- 
ent percentage is based on less 
capacity because of revisions early 


on’a par with prestrike activity. 
Between now and the period in 





iin steel production may occur, 


34%. The general delay, however,® 
in filling baek orders for machine’ steel output_is expected. to gain 


rapidly, the magazine states. 


| Equipment is now in good shape 





! 





| 


and previous difficulty in obtain- 
ing manpower has: dessened. con- 


above, such as labor shortages and | siderably. Nevertheless coal stock - 


piles at steel companies are still 
no more than two to three weeks 
on the average. 

Because of the fear in Some cir- 
cles that the coal strike, if it oc- 
curs, will be a lengthy one, steel 
companies are being forced ‘to 
make tentative plans for slowing 
down some operations as soon as 
the strike is ealled. By-starting a 
slowdown in operations early, the 
Iron Age notes, the conservation 
of coal allows a more economical 
operation of coke ovens and blast 
furnaces and leaves the: industry 
in a better position for a full-scale 
output. when the coal strike is 
ended. 

Realignment of sales territories 
by steel producers has stepped up 
in recent weeks, swelling the rank 
of consumers who must find new 
sources of supply. Mills are 
drawing in their lines and confin- 
ing a large part of their shipments 
to the more profitable nearby 
svecs: Firms in such ‘regioris as 
Pittsburgh, Wheeling, “Youngs- 
town and Buffalo are restricting 
their sales in the Midwest, par- 
ticularly on sheet and strip prod- 
ucts. 

Chicago producers are cutting 
down on sales to areas from De- 
troit eastward: ©’ Concurrently 
neighborhood customers are being 
favored on quotas’ and one we5t- 
ern mill is reported giving’ unlim- 
itted tonnage ‘to customers in its 
state. b, 

This hurly-burly in reshaping 
sales policies is a direct result of 
the inadequacy from the steel in- 
dustry’s’ standpoint of the recent 
price advance: In order to pay the 
1842 cents' an. hour’ incréase in 
wages and at the same time strive 
for a good financial showing, steel 
firms have had to draw in their 
belt tighter amd seek every means 
possibie to effect economies, the 
iron Age observed. 


On the production side cost cut- 
ting is taking the form of strict 
adherence to the 40-hour week 
and the streamlining of the dis- 
tribution of steel production to 
eliminate money losers and low 
profit products. Items which were 
pot advanced enough to take them 
out of the high cost category are 
being made in less quantities and 
more emphasis is being placed on 
the products which show a better 
return. 

New. steel business last week 
surged ahead further and the or- 
der volume now being-placed is at 
the prestrike level. Specified ton- 
nage or what is called a firm 
backlog this week averaged about 
seven months full production on 
an industry basis at the present 
rates although - certain’ products 
are further extended. 

Export directives on additional 
steel products may come soon. 
Steel shipments abroad this year 
have been running about 40% be- 
low 1945, partly due to the end- 
ing of lend-lease and other finan- 
cial aids and partly due to supply- 
ine domestic demands; 

The American Iren and Steel 
Institute announced on Monday of 
this week ‘the operating rate of 
steel companies having 94% of 


the steel cavacity of the industry ° 


will be 88.9% of capacity for the 
week beginning March 18, com- 
pared with 83.6% one week ago, 


this year, actual weekly output is' 15.2% one month ago and 96.9% 


one year ago. This represents an 


increase of 5.3 points or 6.3% over 
State! April when a possible slowdown! the previous week. 


(Gontinued on page 1551) 
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Senate Committee Hearings on Loan to Britain 


Recent witnesses at the Senate Banking Committee hearings on 
the proposed loan to Great Britain have been consistent in recom- 


mending favorable action on the bill. 


Relaxation of government con- 


trols over world trade promised by the loan agreement appears to 
be the consideration given greatest emphasis in the testimony of 
prominent repr ene of government, banking and agriculture. 





- Secretary of 
A. Wallace, who appeared before 
the Committee on March 12, rec- 
ommended the loan as an essential 
part of the program for world 
recovery and declared it to be 
200d business to Iend money to 
your best customers. Under ques- 
tioning he conceded that the loan 
might be “labeled in part as char- 
ity,” but asserted it would be “a 
good financial venture if we gave 
them the money.’ Senator Taft 
(R-Ohio) debated the inflationary 
aspects of the loan with Mr. Wal- 
lace, but the latter insisted that 
these would be effectively coun- 
tered through export controls. Mr. 
Wallace indicated, according to 
Associated Press Washington ad- 
vices, that he beliéved interna- 
tional agreements would be nec- 
essary to control prices and pro- 
duction of several important com- 
modities, including wheat, cotton 
and sugar. Earlier, the Secretary 
of Commerce had made the state- 
ment that international trade 
should be on a “fair, sound and 
economic basis, free from artificial 
restraints and restrictions. ge 

In the course of his testimony 
before the Banking Committee 

Mr. Wallace said that he thought 
Great Britain should transfer cer- 
tain war bases to the United States 
on a permanent basis. He also told 
the commitee, the Associated Press 
continued, that he would not sup- 
bort the proposed $3,750,000,000 
oan to Britain “for a moment” if 
he thought it was a step toward 
an alliance with Britain. He com- 
mented on these points in reply to 
questions after reading a prepared 
Statement indorsing the loan. 


Wallace said there was some 
slight risk of financial loss in the 
proposed loan “but the risk of 
not making the loan is much 
Greater.” 

“If our failure to make it should 
in any way contribute to a future 
atomic war,” he said, ‘“‘the cost 
may well be several hundred bil- 
lion dollars, the destruction of our 
cities and a large part of our pop- 
ulation, and indeed the destruc- 
tion of civilization itself.” 

Summing up his prepared state- 
ment, Mr. Wallace told the com- 
mittee, according to the Associated 
are 

The loan will make possible 
evenden world trade and thus 
is to our interest; 


“2. Without the loan and sound 
world trade the economic health 
of many countries will be affected, 
and thus give rise to possible 
threats to world peace; 


“3. The loan itself is a good 
financial proposition—as sound an 
investment as can be made of a 
sum of that size in any manner. 
It is the soundest kind of business 
to extend credit to good custom- 
ers. It should be remembered that 
before the war the United King- 
dom was our best customer.’” 


Under-Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, appearing before the 
Banking Committee, March 13, 
declared that rejection of the loan 
to Britain might radically revise 
the entire pattern of world trade. 
Forecasting that it would lead to 
Empire production of many agri- 
¢ultural products such as apples, 
tobacco and cotton now taken from 
the United States. Mr. Acheson 
further predicted that it would 
foster home production in Eng- 
Jand of many American special- 
ties. He added that the loan was 
the last clear chance to restore 
world trade to a free basis and 
thereby increase production and 
employment everywhere. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Acheson, the Associated 
Press reported, Great Britain 
would be forced into deals which 
would arouse resentment in 
America if she doesn’t get the 
planned $3,750,000,000 credit. 
“‘They would have to pull the Em- 
pire closer and closer together,” 





ommerce Henry ®— 


he told the Committee, “and ex- 
clude us and every other country 
from this trade.” 


That Great Britain, if not given 
the loan, would be forced to re- 
treat into an economic bloc, with 
the end of the Bretton Woods 
monetary agreements a certainty, 
was also the opinion of Marriner 
S. Eccles, Chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, who appeared be- 
fore the committee on Mar. 8. 
Committee members reminded 
Mr. Eccles, Washington advices to 
the “Journal of Commerce”’ stated, 
that banker spokesmen had, dur- 
ing the Bretton Woods hearings, 
advocated a loan to Britain. Sena- 
tor Taft charged that the Admin- 
istration had at that time dis- 
counted the need of British finan- 
cial aid. The “Journal of Com- 
merce” added: 


But Mr. Eccles condemned as 
“foolish” the claims that certain 
banker spokesmen had made that 
a loan would have been a substi- 
tute for Bretton Woods: The Fed- 
eral Reserve Chairman said that 
Allen Sproul and John Williams, 
who took that position, were “all 
by themselves” among those in 
the Federal Reserve. He said 
neither Bretton Woods without 
the loan, nor the loan without 
Bretton Woods would have proved 
workable. 


In the course of his remarks, 
Mr. Eccles condemned budget 
deficits and said there is no need 
for one at this time. He stated 
that the Treasury cash balance 
could be used to retire some $10,- 
000,000,000 to $12,000,000,000 of 
the public debt at the same time 
that the financing. of the British 
loan could be accomplished with- 
out resort to public borrowing. 

Winthrop Aldrich, Chairman of 
the Board of the Chase National 
Bank of New York, endorsed the 
loan, when he appeared before the 
committee on March 13, as “a 


Lmajor step in the restoration of 


world commerce,” adding that free 
enterprise throughout the world 
would be endangered by failure 
to approve it. Mr. Aldrich, ac- 
cording to the “Journal of Com- 
merce,” criticized the proposal of 
Senator Taft that, instead ofa $3,- 
750,000,000 U. S. credit to Britain, 
this country make a gift of $1,000,- 
000,000 and let the British rely on 
the International Bank and Mone- 
tary Fund for the remainder. He 
said that Senator Taft’s proposal 
was contrary to the purposes for 
which the monetary fund and 
bank are established. Under-Sec- 
retary of State Acheson had earli- 
er said of the Senator’s suggestion 
that it would “practically destroy” 
the whole international financial 
mechanism which this country has 
sought to develop. The views of 
Mr. Aldrich were given in full in 
our issue of March 14, page 1341. 

Ralph E. Flanders, Vermont 
manufacturer and Chairman of 
the Boston Federal Reserve Bank, 
appearing at the hearings March 
14 envisioned the loan and related 
agreements as the first phase of 
an ideological war with Russia. 
Such a contest: should be. wel- 
comed, he said, “provided the su- 
periority of either side is finally 
determined by the favorable ef- 
fect on the living conditions of the 
peoples living under one or the 
other sets of ideas.” Other re- 
marks of Mr. Flanders, as reported 
from Washington to the Associ- 
ated Press March 14 follow: 


“Discussing Russia’s place in the 
picture, he said: 

“We are disturbed by our lack 
of comprehension of Russia’s pur- 
poses and policies. Rightly or 
wrongly, we have the feeling that 
this lack of comprehension is the 
most serious problem we face in 





maintaining peace for the acai 
generation. 

“We may say with full confi- 
dence that Russia does not desire 
war, because it is so obviously 
contrary to her interests to have 
war. 


“When it comes, however, to a 
contest between different types of 
social organization, we may be 
sure that Russia does want that 
kind of struggle. 


“Furthermore, it is a conflict 
which we ought to welcome, pro- 
vided the superiority of either 
side is finally determined by the 
favorable effect on the living con- 
ditions of the people living under 
one or the other sets of ideas. 


“This. kind of competition Rus- 
sia will engage in and we should 
gladly join in it, because funda- 
mentally it is competition to im- 
prove the material conditions of 
humanity.” 

The Banking Committee was in- 
formed on March 14 by Russell 
Smith, legislative secretary of the 
National Farmers Union, that the 
union had approved the proposed 
British loan virtually unanimous- 
ly: He said that delegates to a re- 
cent convention of the organiza- 
tion had overwhelmingly agreed 
that the loan terms “constituted 
an essential start toward a perma- 
nent declaration of economic 
peace.” 


Conditions on Loans 
To Britain, Russia 
Urged by Stassen 


. Former Governor of Minnesota 
Harold E. Stassen told reporters at 
West Palm Beach, Fla., on March 
8,.that he believed United States 
loans to Great Britain and Russia 
should be used as instruments to 
effect international cooperation. 
Expressing the view that the loans 
were necessary to stabilize world 
economy, Mr. Stassen nonetheless 
stated that they should be used to 
Gain operative concessions from 
the two powers seeking them. He 
declared; according to a special 
dispatch to the New York 
“Times,” that the “loan to Rus- 
sia should be granted, but not 
given away glibly. It should be 
made only in return for definite 
eoncessions ‘by Mostow, such as 
access to and free passage of 
news.” 

As for the loan to Great Britain, 

Mr. Stassen said (we quote from 
the ‘“‘Times”) that this should be 
predicated on changes’ in the 
“sterling bloc” practices and on 
the altering of colonial preferen- 
tial trade policies. : 
' “These policies,” he maintained, 
“work to the advantage of coun- 
tries of the Empire and its satel- 
lites and to the detriment of the 
United States.” 


However, he added, defeat of 
the British loan would be detri- 
mental to our economy. 











Dr. Sun Memorial 

American and Chinese admirers 
of the late Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
founder of the Chinese Republic, 
held a memorial: meeting at New 
York’s Town Hall Club on March 
12, the 21st anniversary of his 
death, President Truman sent a 
message of greeting to the assem- 
bly, according to the New York 
*Times” on March 13, in which; 
praising the life long effort of Dr. 
Sun to create a new China, and 
lauding the victory of the present- 
day China against the forces of 
aggression, he predicted that the 
“Chinese people will go forward 
to consummate their late leader’s 
goal of a new, independent, demo- 
cratic and prosperous China 
which will take.a foremost place 
in the family of nations.” Dr. C. L 
Hsia, a member of the Legislative 
Yuan, governing body of China, 
and President of the Chinese News 


surveys reveals. 


on Foreign Trade,” 
Dr. John Lee Coulter, consulting 
economist of the League, sum- 
marizes recent polls conducted by 
three nationally-prominent survey 
organiztions, as follows: 4 

~ “Fn spite of America’s interest 
in world affairs and desire to ex- 
pand her foreign trade, she def- 
initely is not willing to sacrifice 
her markets to cheaply-produced 
goods: which endanger domestic 
employment, the American wage 
scale and the domestic price level, 
and thereby threaten her own 
high standards of living.” 

“On the question whether the 
United States should take an 
active part in world affairs, one 
poll revealed that 71% of those 
polled favored participation, while 
75% were shown favorable in 
another survey conducted by a 
different group. 

In surveys on the importance 
of United States trade with for- 
eign countries, 56% of the persons 
interviewed favored increased 
trade in one poll. In another poll, 


45.7% declared that the U.S. 
“needs” foreign trade for real 
prosperity, while an additional 


23.8% replied that foreign trade 
“helps.” 


However, in a poll asking the 


Sees Opposition to Cheap Foreign Imports 


American Tariff League Announces Results of Poll Conducted by 
Three Survey Organizations. Reports Overwhelming Vote Adyo- 
cating Making Japan Pay for War. 

While 75% of the American people favor the U. S. expanding 
its activities in international'‘affairs and trade, 62% are unwilling to go 


as far as to allow cheap foreign imports to jeopardize the domestic 
economy, an American Tariff League analysis of recent public opinion 


In a stucy, just published, entitled “Public Opinion in the U. S. 





the author, © 





following question: “In order to | products. 


try out a union of nations as a 
possible way of preventing wars, 
would you be willing or not will- 
ing to allow competitive imports, 
even if prices were lower?,” 62% 
of those questioned said they 
were unwilling to allow competi- 
tive imports. Only 28% were 
willing; 10% had no opinion. 

In a poll conducted just after 
the Japanese surrender, 79% of 
the replies favored making Japan 
pay in some way or other for the 
cost of the war. When asked 
specifically, “If the only way 
Japan could pay us for our cost 
of the war would be in goods, 
would you you be willing for our 
country to accept any goods 
which could be sold cheaper than 
similar goods we make in this 
country?,” 68% declared they 
were not willing to accept such 
goods. 

The League study also revealed 
that only 32% of the persons 
polled approved of buying Euro- 
pean shoes and trying to shift 
American workers, thereby dis- 
placed, to other industries. Simi- 
larly only 32% approved of buy- 
ing cheap foreign farm products 
and inducing American farmers 
to raise other non-competitive 





January a year ago. 

The announcement also said: 

“Home, building reached its 
1945 high during the last three 
months of the year. The sharp 
increase in private residential 
construction. that followed the 
end of the war brought the fourth 


quarter total to 90,300—more 
than 2% times the 33,500 units 
started in the corresponding 


three-month period in 1944 and 
38% above the 65,500 units re- 
ported in the third quarter of 
1945. Only 25 of the units begun 
in the last quarter of 1945 were 
publicly’ financed as compared 
with 7,500 in the same period of 
1944. 

“It is estimated that approxi- 
mately 245,500 new family dwell- 
ing units were put under con- 
struction in 1945. Although this 
was substantially above the to- 
tal of. 169,300 units started in 
1944, it was still less than half 


more than a third of the post de- 
pression peak of 1941. 


“Average © permit valuations 
increased ~ considerably during 
the year. The average valuation 


per dwelling unit as stated by pri- 


for permits to build was 31% 


housing. Total valuation of both | 


dollars—nine-tenths more than 
for the preceding year. 


“These estimates are based on 





Service, addressed the meeting, de- 
scribing Dr. Sun’s social system és 
“a combination of what is desira- 
ble in state socialism and }° 
capitalism.” 





iyate | 


Federal construction 
awarded and were prepared by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 





Home Building Gains in January 


Prospects for meeting the President’s goal of 1,200,000 new 
homes in 1946 were encouraged by the continued contra- seasonal 
rise in home construction during January, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the U. S. Department of Labor announced on March 2. 
The 37,900 new nonfarm dwelling units started in the first month 
of 1946 was 30% above the December, 1945, total of 29,100 and five 
times the 7,700 units begun in® 





Labor. The non-farm area of the 
United States is defined as includ- 
ing all incorporated places and all 
unincorporated areas except 
farms, 

“Of the 229,200 privately fi- 
nanced dwelling units started in 
1945, 88% were 1-family units, 
5% 2-family units and 7% were in 
multifamily structures. The cor- 
responding distribution in 1944 
was 83% 1-family, 7% 2-family, 
and 10% multifamily units. 

“All city sizes and all geographic 
divisions shared in the increase 
during 1945 in the number of 
dwelling units started. The larg- 
est proportional gain (65%) oc- 
curred in cities having a 1940 
population of betwen 5,000 and 
10,000. However, the greatest nu- 
merical increase (10,900 units) 
was in cities of from 10,000 to 
25,000 population. Twenty-eight 


percent of the units begun in 1945 





the 1942 volume and only a little | 


higher in 1945 than in 1944. This 
was caused principally by the | units 
tendency of builders to concen-| | areas in 1945, while in the preced- 
trate on higher priced types of | ing year the proportion was 70%. 


building permits issued and on/| dollars. 
contracts | 


were located in the Pacific States, 
followed by 18% in the South 
| Atlantic and 17% in the East 


| North Central States. 
“The proportion of privately 
financed units located in urban 


vate builders in their applications | areas was about the same (two- 


ee 


| > in both 1945 and 1944. On 
| the other hand, 62% of new public 
urban 


were located in 


“When allowance is made for 


public and private construction | the understatement of construc- 
in 1945 amounted to 892 million | tion 


private builders 
building per- 


costs by 


po applying tor 


the 469 million dollars reported | mits, it is estimated that the 245,- 


500 new units started in 1945 will 
cost approximately 1,024 million 
The corresponding over- 
all costs of the 169,300 units 
started in 1944 is estimated to be 
approximately 529 million dol- 





the United States Department of! lars.” 
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The Financial Situation | 


(Continued from first page) | 


existing, to cause still other 
difficulties to arise, and give, 
much longer lease of life to 
policies which must in the end! 
fail and which should be 
terminated without delay. 


Here are some of the most 
commonly mentioned objec- 
tives of these suggestions: To 
enable the Treasury to avoid 
any curtailment of, indeed, if 
desired greatly to expand 
public expenditures, (1) with- 
out paying higher interest 
costs, indeed achieve even 
lower interest costs if that 
- can be arranged; (2) without 
in any way interfering with 
the easy money policy of the 
authorities as respects private 
borrowers; (3) without fur- 
ther expansion of “the money 
supply,” i.e., currency in cir- 
culation and bank deposits, or 
at all events without permit- 
ting any such expansion to 
have its normal effects upon 
industry and trade; (4) with- 
out limiting the authorities 
(for which read politicians, 
for the most part) in their ef- 
fort to check any “inflation- 
ary’ movement which might 
result from more active em- 
ployment of the “money sup- 
ply” now existing, and yet 
(5) be certain that the banks 
are not paid more than the 
politicians think desirable for 
the accommodation they af- 
ford the Treasury. 


Earning Too Much 

This last objective, inci- 
dentally, is to be distin- 
guished from concern about 
the mere matter of interest 
rates, or in other words the 
rate at which the banks are 
paid for their services. These 
rates at times appear to be 
threatening to become a 
vanishing quantity as_ the 
mathematicians express it. It 
would be difficult for even 
the political trouble maker to 
stir up popular resentment 
against these fractional rates 
of interest now paid to the 
banks on most of their loans 
to the Treasury. The trouble 
(for the politician) is that the 
banks have done, and are do- 
ing, so much for the Treasury 
that their income by past 
standards is large even at 
these very low rates. In any 
event, the politicians have for 
some time past been uneasy 
about the potential adverse 
public attitude toward the 
amount the Treasury is cur- 
rently paying to the banks— 
traditionally an easy target 
for thé trouble maker. * 

As.to the broader objec- 
tives, let it be confidently, 
possitively and emphatically 
asserted at once that there is 
no way under the sun in 
which the Treasury can indef- 
initely play fast and loose 





with the public purse and not 
play hob with the credit and 
monetary system, of the coun- 
try and ultimately ‘its price 
structure. There aré thany of 
course who now smugly point 


‘likely to encourage private 


out that deficit has been piled 
upon deficit during recent 
years, and that while large, 
indeed unprecedented, addi- 
tions have been made to our 
money supply, no catastro- 
phic changes have occurred in 
prices. They point to “dire 
predictions” made in prewar 
days about the consequences 
of loose fiscal policy, and add 
that “they proved to be un- 
founded. The fallacy in all 
such retorts is well known to 
our readers, we feel certain, 
and needs no repetition here. 
Indeed, those who now urge 
unprecedented precautions to 
prevent future trouble betray 
by their very act lack of con- 
fidence in the situation as it 
now stands. There would be 
no point at all in their com- 
ing forward with “remedies” 
or preventives for a danger 
they are sure neither now ex- 
ists nor is likely to come into 
being in the future. 


Must Remove Causes 


The point now, therefore, is 
not whether the current situa- 
tion has grave dangers in- 
herent in it, or whether fur- 
ther continuation of the poli- 
cies which brought it into be- 
ing in the first place would 
or would not be hazardous, 
but is rather the fact that by 
the nature of the difficulty no 
way except removal of causes 
can cure it or prevent its 
worsening in the years to 
come. Least of all, could mere 
mechanisms which serve only 
to give the underlying facts a 
different appearance, or to 
obscure the course of events, 
long prevent developments 
from having the effects which 
similar causes have invari- 
ably had in the past, and can 
be counted upon to have in 
the future. In some respects 
what is now offered appears 
to be hardly more than an- 
other name for the same old 
rose — or should we say the 
same old skunk cabbage? In 
general, however, what most 
of them aim to do is to place 
in the hands of public offi- 
cials or quasi-public officials 
certain “new” tools with 
which they are supposed to be 
able to do what Canute failed 
to achieve — halt or change 
the course of the tides. 


Interest Rates and Prices 


What some of these day- 
dreamers seem to plan is to 
keep interest: rates very low 
for ‘the good 6f the economy, 
but see, to,it that no one ex- 
cept igovernment takes ad- 
vantage of cheap money. If 
both government and private 
business borrow from the 
banks, the supply of money 
must rise regardless of any of 
these plans that have come 
to our attention. An abnor- 


mally low interest rate is not 


lending, or the accumulation 





of private funds available for | 
lending, but even if it did the 








Congress Pigeonholes 


Pensions Bill 


The House voted, 217 to 116, on 
March 12 against taking up legis- 
lation to include members of Con- 
gress in the civil service retire- 
ment system, pigeonholing the 
pensions bill after being told it 
ought to be more interested in bal- 
ancing the budget, Representative 
Colmer of Mississippi, Chairman 
of the Postwar Economy Commit- 
tee, asserted, according to Asso- 
ciated Press Washingtom advices: 
“It seems to me that with a na- 
tional debt approaching $300,000,- 
000,000 we ought to be tightening 
our belts and practicing some 
economy.” 

One of the strongest protests 
against the pension plan came 
from Representative Tarver of 
Georgia, who stated: . 

“With all the major problems 
facing Congress, here we find our- 
selves taking a day off to find out 
if we’re going to provide addi- 
tional benefits for ourselves from 
the United States Treasury.” The 
et Press also stated in 
part:. 

Reps. Adolph J. Sabath (D-II1.), 
Clarence J. Brown (R-Ohio) and 
Carl Vinson (D-Ga.) said the re- 
tirement plan was similar to that 
enjoyed by other Government 
workers. They remarked that 
generals and admirals have gener- 
ous retirement provisions. 

Under the bill, sponsored by 
Vinson, Congress members could 
have joined in the civil service 
retirement system, if they chose, 
by contributing 5% of their sala- 
ries. Brown said the contributions 
would fall about $1,000,000 a year 
short of meeting the average re- 
tirement benefits. 

A similar plan for retirement 
benefits passed the House but 
ended in defeat in February, 1942. 
That was the occasion for the 
“bundles for Congress” quips 
which spread over the nation. 

In today’s debate Reps. James 
W. Wadsworth (R-N.Y,) and A. S. 
Milee Monroney (D-Okla.) point- 
ed out that a retirement system 
was part of a broad plan recently 
advanced for reorganizing Con- 
gress. They asked that this entire 
plan be considered as a whole. 


activation of now idle de- 
posits might have precisely 
the effect now feared of fur- 
ther additions to the money 
supply. What is desired by 
many in this field appears to 
be at bottom quite analogous 
to corresponding attitudes in 
the field of commodity prices 
—but of course not in the 
matter of wages. In regard to 
both prices and interest rates, 
the “benefits” of cheapness 
along with the productive 
stimulation of dearness is in- 
sistently demanded. 


It will obviously require 
much more than ingenuity to 
reach any such objectives as 
these. It is fashionable to 
scoff at “natural law,” and to 
rebel at its tyranny, but the 
fact is, of course, that “‘nat- 
ural law” is nothing more and 
nothing less than the pattern 
of behavior of human beings. 
Until such time as men and 
women change their basic na- 
ture to the extent that in the 
future they respond to this or 
that basic situation in a way 
different from the past, we 
shall all be slaves to “natural 
law” whether we like it or 
not. Much if not most of cur- 
rent scheming in the field of 
money and related areas can 
be characterized as merely 
futile rebellion against forces 
not made by man..- 
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N. Y. Reserve Bank Reports Ratio of Profits of 
Members to Capital Funds 11.6% in 1945 


Profits after income taxes, realized by all member banks in the New 
York Federal Reserve District, increased during 1945, averaging 
11.6% of capital funds, compared with 9.5% in 1944 and 7.2% in 


1943. 


This is made known by Allan Sproul, President of the New 


York Reserve Bank, who on March 5 issued his annual report of 


operating ratios of member banks 


ures above, he indicated, represent 


unweighted averages of the per- 
centages for individual banks; the 
ratio of aggregate profits to aggre- 
gate capital funds, showed a small- 
er increase in 1945. “Not all indi- 
vidual banks,” said Mr. Sproul, 
“shared in the 1945 increases, 
however; there were over 200 
member banks in the Second Dis- 
trict, or more than 25% of the 
total number, which showed de- 
creases in net profits after income 
taxes. This diversity of experi- 
ence will bear watching and study 
in the period immediately ahead, 
when some of the factors (such as 
large increases in bank holdings 
of Government securities) leading 
to continued increases in bank 
earnings, may no longer be opera- 
tive.” 


Mr. Sproul went on to say that 
“the largest gains in profits dur- 
ing the past year occurred in three 
groups of banks outside New York 
City with desposits in excess of 
$2,000,000, and in New York City 
banks with deposits under $100,- 
000,000; these groups of banks had 
profit-to-capital ratios at least 2 
points, or 20% higher in 1945 than 
in 1944. Most of the banks show- 
ing decreases in net profits were 
institutions with less than $20,- 
000,000 of deposits, although a 
number of the larger banks out- 
side New York City also had small- 
er profits in 1945 than in 1944.” 
Continuing he said: 

“As in recent previous years of 
rising net profits for the majority 
of banks in the District, dividends 
to bank stockholders were not 
generally and substantially in- 
creased in 1945. Banks continued 
the conservative and necessary 
policy of adding a large part of 
their net profits (about 80% on 
the average) to capital accounts, 
thereby increasing capital funds 
about 9.5%. The remaining 20% 
of profits was used for dividends, 
which for all banks in the Dis- 
trict average only 2.1% of total 
capital accounts, the same as in 
1944. Despite additions to capital 
funds, mostly out of earnings, 
the average ratio of capital ac- 
counts to total deposits declined 
from over 9% in 1944 to 8% in 
1945. The ratio of capital to all 
assets other than cash and Gov- 
ernment securities, however, rose 
to 43% as compared with 40% 
in 1944, 


“The principal reason for in- 
creased net profits of most banks 
was the increase in volume of 
earning assets, chiefly Govern- 
ment securities. There were also 
substantial increases in loans to 
finance the purchase or carrying 
of Government securities, how- 
ever, and, in the case of New York 
City banks, some increases in in- 
dustrial and commercial loans. 
The average rates of return on 
earning assets were lower than in 
the previous year as reflected in 
the ratio of total earnings to total 
assets, and also in the ratio show- 
ing earnings on loans. For the 
first time, a ratio has been calcu- 
lated to show separately the aver- 
age return on U. S. Government 
securities and on other securities. 
Since these ratios have not been 
computed for previous years, for 
all groups of banks, no exact com- 
parison is available. However, the 
combined rate of return on Gov- 
ernment securities and on other 
securities was lower in 1945 than 
in 1944 for most groups of banks. 


“The increase in total current 
income of the banks was more 
than enough to cover increased 
expenses for salaries, interest on 
an expanded amount of time de- 
posits, and other increased costs 
of bank operations, leaving the 
ratio of net current earnings to 
total earnings practically un- 
changed from 1944 for most groups 


in the District for 1945, The fig- 


>. 








of banks. There were sizable addi- 
tions to current net earnings from 
profits on securities sold during 
the year, and from recoveries on 
loans and securities that had been 
written down or charged off in 
previous years, particularly for 
the medium and larger size banks, 
Taxes on net income were also 
much larger than in previous years 
and for all banks averaged 7.8% 
of gross earnings and about one 
fourth of net current earnings. 
The proportion of earnings used 
for income taxes increased with 
the size of banks, and was highest 
for New York City banks having 
total deposits of more than $100,- 
000,000; for this group income 
taxes amounted to 19% of total 
current earnings and 41% of net 
current earnings. 


“The changes since the end of 
1941 in assets and liabilities of 
member banks in the Second Dis- 
trict, for four size groups of banks, 
are show in graphic form on the 
back page of this circular. The 
banks have been grouped accord- 
ing to amount of total deposits, 
and identical banks for each size 
group have been used for each 
year end throughout the period. 
The largest percentage changes in 
total resources were in the banks 
having total deposits under $100,- 
0000,000—the increase in these 
banks being more than 100% in 
each of the three groups, com- 
pared with about 60% in the 
larger banks. The expansion in 
total deposits in all groups, vary- 
ing from 60 to 130%, has been 
closely related to the changes in 
the volume of*Government securi- 
ties Held. ~ Defharid deposits éx- 
panded about twice as much as 
time deposits in all groups except 
in the very largest banks where 
the percentage gains in demand 
and time deposits were roughly 
the same. 


“Holdings of securities other 
than Government securities de- 
clined in all groups, during most 
of the period but increased mod- 
erately during 1945. A _ similar 
situation prevailed in loans, ex- 
cept in the largest banks where 
substantial increases in loans for 
purchasing or carrying Govern- 
ment securities in connection with 
war financing, together with a 
smaller increase in commercial 
and industrial loans (especially in 
1945), caused a rise of approxi- 
mately 70% during the four years. 
Capital funds increased steadily 
throughout the war years in all 
groups of banks but not in propor- 
tion to the increase in deposits.” 








Great Britain, Argentina 
In Trade Agreement 


London United Press advices 
March 11 reported that the trade 
agreement between the United 
Kingdom and Argentina, which 
expired Feb. 21, has been extend- 
ed six months until Aug. 21 in 
the form of a “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment” made public by the British 
Government on that day. The fur- 
ther London advices, as given in 
the New York “Herald Tribune” 
stated: 


“The agreement of trade and 
commerce concluded between the 
United Kingdom and Argentina 
Dec. 1, 1936, was due to expire 
Feb. 21, 1946, in view of six months 
notice of termination given by the 
Argentine Government on Aug. 21 
last,” the British statement said. 
“It has, however, now been ar- 
ranged in an exchange of letters 
between representatives of the two 
Governments that the agreement 
should be regarded as remaining 
in force for a further period of six 
months in the form of a gentle- 
men’s agreement.” 
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UNO Council Meeting March 25 | 


2 woe opening session of the Security Council of the United Na- 
tions Organization is expected to take place at New York’s Hunter 
College, in the Bronx, on March 25 instead of the 21st as originally 


planned, the delay being due to difficulties of travel. 


The State 


Department has announced that Secretary James F. Brynes will 


attend the opening. 


It is not known just what will be on the Coun- 





cil’s agenda. According to Ben-® 
jamin Cohen of Chile, Assistant 
Secretary Géneral in charge of 
UNO’s Department of Public In- 
formation, recently arrived in this 
country from Scotland, the prob- 
lems to be dealt with are still a 
matter of conjecture. 

The UNO will continue its “open 
door” policy with respect to news, 
Mr. Cohen asserted, according to 
the New York “Times” report of 
an interview on Mar. 13. “Every- 
thing done by the UNO, unless 
there is some special reason, will 
be wide open to the press,” he 
declared. 

“Public opinion is the most im- 
portant element in our whole 
thinking. Therefore, we will seek 
to provide full knowledge of what 
we are doing.” The “Times” also 
stated that: 

“China’s representative, proba- 
bly Dr. Quo Tai-chi, will preside 
at the Bronx meeting. 

“He reported it was not known 
whether the Foreign Ministers of 
all the nations on the Council 
would attend, but that Sir Alex- 
ander Cadogan, Great Britain’s 
Permanent Under - Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, was on his way 
to New York for the meeting. 

“Dr. Pedro Leao Velloso, former 
Foreign Minister of Brazil, is ex- 
pected to head that country’s dele- 
gation, Mr. Cohen said. Moscow 
has not advised as to when the 
Russian delegation will arrive or 
who will comprise it, he reported. 

“The Military Staff Committee 
will meet in private sessions, pos- 


sibly before the Security Council 
meeting begins, the diplomat dis- 
closed. The committee’s work will 
be carried on also at Hunter Col- 
lege.” 

The desire of the United States 
Congress for frank and open dis- 
cusion during the Council’s New 
York meeting was voiced on Mar. 
13 by Senator George (D-Ga.) 
who, according to Associated Press 
Washington advices, stated that he 
regarded perfect candidness and 
above-board discussion as_ the 
only course to pursue if there is 
to be hope of settlement. “The 
time has undoubtedly arrived 
when nations should speak plainly 
and they won’t lose anything by 
doing it,’ he declared. “As for 
ourselves, we are big enough to 
assert our deeper convictions— 
not in our selfish interests, but 
in the interest of the world.” 


Doubts that Russia would put 
in an appearance at the Council’s 
meeting were dispelled by an- 
nouncement from the Russian 
Embassy in Washington that the 
Soviet’s delegation would be 
present for the session. 


Associated Press reports from 
Oslo, Norway, on Feb. 26, stated 
that Finn Moe, Norwegian dele- 
gate to the UNO and a member of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee in 
the Norwegian Parliament, had 
been appointed chief adviser for 
political affairs to Trygve Lie, 
Secretary-General of the UNO 
General Assembly. 





UNO Account Opened 
At N. Y. Reserve Bank 


The opening of an account in 
the name of the United Nations 
Organization with the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York was 
made known recently by Capt. L. 
Francis Morrissey, Finance Officer 
of the UNO. Following his arrival 
in the United States on March 4, 
Capt. Morrissey held a press con- 
ference in New York City on 
March 7, at which time he said in 
part: 


“Immediately on arrival in this 
country last Monday, (Mar. 4) the 
Government of the United States 
of America were extremely help- 
ful in making funds available to 
the United Nations in New York 
to finance the initial activities 
connected with the establishing 
of the interim Headquarters here 
in the United States of America. 
A sum of $200,000 was advanced 
as part of the United States of 
America’s advance payment to the 
Working Capital Fund, which the 


General Assembly at its 3ist 
Plenary Meeting in London in 
February, decreed should _ be 
established in the sum _ of 
$25,000,000. 


“Banking facilities have been 
arranged and the formalities con- 
nected with the opening of an ac- 
count in the name of the United 
Nations with the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York were com- 
pleted on Monday, March 4th, 
1946, and also a commercial bank- 
ing account has been opened in 
New York, and this bank is 
proceeding with arrangements 
necessary to open a branch at 
Hunter College within the next 
few days.” 

The New York “Sun” of March 
7, had the following to say regard- 
ing the advance to the UNO. 


The $200,000 already advanced 
is part of a $6,153,000 sum the 
United States is to contribute to 
the UNO working capital fund 
which was set at London at $25,- 
000,000. The British Government 
underwrote the London meetings, 








which cost $872,000, according to 
Capt. Morrissey. 

America’s part of the fund, it 
was revealed, comes to 24.614% 
of the total, while the share of 
the United Kingdom is 14.768%, 
or $3,692,750. Russia is to con- 
tribute 6.892%, or $1,723,000; 
China, 6.4%, or $1,600,000, and 
France, 5.602% or $1,400,000. 

Among the _ smaller nations 
Luxembourg’s contribution was 
set at .049%, or $12,250; San Sal- 
vador joined Luxembourg in hav- 
ing a very small assessment. 

None of the nations other than 
the United States and Great 
Britain has contributed, Capt. 
Morrissey revealed, but as yet no 
date for payment or delinquency 
date has been set. 

He revealed that it was a rare 
occurrence for the Federal Re- 
serve Bank to open an account 
and added that the transaction 
was completed with a great deal 
more speed than he expected. 


Capt. Morrissey served in the 
British Army for six years during 
the war in General Staff capaci- 
ties, four years being spent in 
Burma, where he was wounded. 
Before the war he had experience 
in London financial circles. He is 
34 years old. 

The UNO will pay the city 
$9,333.34 a month, under a lease 
signed yesterday for the build- 
ings at Hunter it will use, includ- 
ing the gymnasium and Davis 
Hall. The lease covers the period 
from March 1 to May 15. 

The United States Post Office 
has loaned the services of a postal 
instructor for two weeks to assist 
the UNO’s mailing arrangements 
at the Bronx campus. 

W. J. Opie is Assistant Finance 
Officer of the UNO. $ 


Announcement was made on 
Feb. 25 by Mayor O’Dwyer of 
New York that the gymnasium 
building in the Bronx Center of 
Hunter, College would be avail- 
able to the Security Council of the 
United Nations Organization when 
it assembles in this country late 
this month for an _ anticipated 
period of six weeks. 





The London UN O Meeting 


(Continued from page 1542) 

It is hoped that appropriate agree- 
ments can be concluded by the 
time the Assembly meets again 
in September. 

The meetings of the Assembly 
and its committees challenged our 
admiration and stimulated our 
hopes. Here was a world assembly 
devoting its labors to interna- 
tional and world problems. No 
other gathering to compare with 
its importance or potentiality had 
ever before assembled on the 
planet. It suggested the project- 
ing into world affairs of the prin- 
ciples which established the Brit- 
ish Parliament and the profound 
political doctrines promulgated by 
the Constitutional Convention of 
the American States in 1787. It 
marked an epoch—It will become 
historic. 


With all these organizational 
problems properly disposed of, 
the General Assembly might have 
adjourned with its task well done, 
However, it ‘proceeded to demon- 
strate its vitality by passing reso- 
lutions relating to a wide array 
of substantive matters—UNRRA, 
war criminals, the colonial areas 
of the world, war refugees, and 
food,—to mention only a few. 


The agreement reached on the 
atomic energy resolution was en- 
couraging to the advocates of 
world peace. -The resolution was 
presented to the assembly by 
Secretary Byrnes on behalf of the 
delegation in an eloquent and 
convincing address. After only 
two hours of debate, the Commit- 
tee on Political and Security Af- 
fairs unanimously agreed to rec- 
ommend the establishment of a 
commission for the control of 
atomic energy and other related 
matters. Rarely in the annals of 
recorded history has such a mo- 
mentous decision been arrived at 
so quickly by a deliberative body. 


As you know, the resolution 
makes ample provision for ade- 
quate security safeguards. Nei- 
ther the United States nor any 
other country will be asked to 
give up any atomic energy secrets 
until security devices have been 
established to protect humankind 
against the terrific blasting power 
of the atomic bomb. 


Moreover, as I pointed out 
when I presented the resolution 
on behalf of the sponsoring pow- 
ers, the Commission will not have 
the authority to compel action on 
the part of any nation. ‘Each 
state will be free to consider the 
acceptance or rejection of the 
Commission’s recommendations in 
accordance with its own constitu- 
tional processes.” 


Not All Light Without Heat 


I would not be frank, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if I were to imply that all 
was light without heat in London. 
Just as there are evidences of 
party politics, sectionalism and 
presure group activities in our 
own Congress, so there were evi- 
dences of nationalism, power pol- 
itics and lobbying in London. 

One very heated controversy 
arose over the insistence on the 
part of France, Belgium, the 
Ukraine, the Soviet Union and 
certain other states with strong 
trade union movements, that the 
World Federation of Trade 
Unions should be placed in a priv- 
ileged position in the United Na- 
tions Organization. Some wanted 
to go so far as to grant WFTU 
representatives the right to speak 
and vote in the General Assembly. 
The United States delegation ob- 
jected to any. non-governmental 
organization speaking in the Gen- 
eral Assembly or voting in any 
of the organs of the United Na- 
tions Organization. That proposal 
was abandoned. We objected vig- 
orously to the principle that any 
single organization, regardless of 
its size and influence, should be 
granted a special position of pow- 
er and prestige in the Organiza- 


the General Assembly by an over- 
whelming vote. 

A second controversy—this time 
over war refugees— illustrates the 
differences which at times divided 
the members of the Asembly. 
Some delegations, including our 
own, used as their text the funda- 
mental principle of democratic 
life and argued that full freedom 
of speech and information should 
be encouraged in all refugee 
camps. Certain other delegations 
strongly opposed permitting in 
refugee camps any propaganda 
directed against the United Na- 
tlons or any member of the United 
Nations or even against the refu- 
gees returning to their native 
lands. Once again, after a heated 
debate, the Assembly upheld our 
view. 

Of course, there were differ- 
ences. With 51 nations present it 
would be surprising if there 
weren't differences. But these 
differences were by no means 
diplomatic crises. They were the 
kind of disagreements which arise 
very often on the floor of the 
Senate. In each case, after the 
debate was over, after the argu- 
ments had been exhausted and 
the vote taken, the defeated 
states accepted the decision of the 
Assembly with perfectly good 
grace. 

Even so, disappointment has 
been expressed in some quarters 








because the Soviet Union voted 
against the United States on a 
number of occasions. We differed 
witn them in respect to the post- 
ponement of the Security Council 
elections. We differed with them 
on the refugee problem and the 
World Federation of Trade 
Unions. We differed with them on 
other fundamental issues. 

For my part, Mr. President, I 
have no objection to sincere op- 
position. Each nation has a right 
to its own views in the light of 
its own national interests. 
the vote is taken, however, all 
the United Nations, in accordance 


tion of troops from Iran and 
Indonesia. 

I attended regularly the meet- 
ings of the Security Council, and 
it is my belief that the Council 
acted as it was directed to act by 
the Charter. Whenever a dispute 
arises, its first and foremost duty 
is to encourage the disputing par- 
ties to settle the affair by peace- 
able means of their own choice. 

This the Council did. As a re- 
sult, distinct progress was made 
toward the solution of all these 
problems with the possible excep- 
tion of Syria and Lebanon. In 
that case, the negative vote of the 
Soviet Union blocked official ac- 
tion by the Council. Even here, 
however, as a direct result of the 
proceedings before the Council, 
diplomatic aetion has already been 
taken voluntarily and a date has 
been set by the states involved 
providing for the removal of 
French and British troops from 
Syria and Lebanon. 

This goes to demonstrate that, 
veto or no veto, the great powers 
will not lightly disregard the 
moral force of the obligations they 
have assumed to act in harmony 
with the purposes and principles 
of the Charter. 

Can anyone deny that the hand 
of the Iranian Government has 
been strengthened in its negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union by 
the fact that the spotlight of world 
public opinion was thrown on the 
whole affair in the Security Coun- 
cil? Can anyone deny that the 
tense situation in Syria and Le- 
banon has been adjusted by the 
Council’s discussion? 


International Quarrels Brought 
Into Open 
Here lies one of the enduring 
values of the United Nations ma- 
chinery. Instead of allowing two 
countries to carry on their quar- 
rel in secret, the Security Council 


Once | took the issues out in the open 


where they were considered and 
discussed by the representatives 


with the terms of the Charter, are| Of 11 nations in a forum upon 


obligated to respect the will of 
the Assembly. 


Slowly and painfully the 51 
United Nations, through the in- 
strumentality of the General As- 
sembly, are learning to cooperate 
on a peace-time basis. We must 
not be impatient with the prog- 
ress made. We cannot expect a 
child to run before he had first 
learned to walk. 


The Security Council 


It was not anticipated that the 
Security Council would do more 
than organize. However, four del- 
icate international issues were 
presented to the Council. Issues 
in these cases were presented by 
formal complaints by Iran de- 
manding the removal of Russian 
troops from Iranian territory; by 
complaining of the presence of 
British troops in Greece; by Rus- 
sia protesting against British 
troops in Indonesia, and by Syria 
and Lebanon demanding the 
withdrawal of French troops from 
those territories. 


The Security Council, even 
though still in its infancy, demon- 
strated remarkable vigor and vi- 
tality. It faced with courage and 
promptness the situations in Iran, 
Greece, Indonesia, and Syria,and 
Lebanon even before it had adopt- 
ed its rules of procedure. It has 
given new courage to the’ propo- 
nents of collective security anc 
new hope for the future success 
of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. 

Instead of crippling the Secur- 
ity Council, Mr. President, these 
four disputes served as fortunate 
opportunities for the new Organi- 
zation to justify its existence and 
to demonstrate without question 
its stability and its possibilities. 

Some are displeased with the 
action of the Security Council 
They feel that the Council shoulc 





tion. I am pleased to observe 
that our position was adopted by 


have taken more vigorous actior 
to insure the immediate evacua- 


which all the world could look. 
An opportunity was given for the 


formation of a vigorous and def- 





| tween the 


inite world public opinion. 


It is possible, too, that the 
frank and open statements in the 
Council may be ushering the 
world into a new era in diplomacy 
when the statesmen will speak to 
the people in a language they 
can understand, They may be the 
beginning of a reversion to shirt 
sleeve diplomacy in the best 
American tradition. 

The meeting of the Security 
Council was significant and his- 
toric. It was a solemn hour when 
the 11 members, speaking for and 
serving the United Nations, con- 
sidered international problems af- 
fecting distant parts of the earth. 
It was inspiring to look upon a 
tribunal in which a small and 
weak nation could and did call to 
the bar of judgment a great na- 
tion flushed with victory and con- 
scious of its military power. 

It was one of the most notable 
assemblages of recorded history. 
It was the Assizes of the Nations. 
Here the longing for peace was 
struggling to achieve concord and 
harmony among the powers capa- 
ble of making war or banishing 
war. May the years give it 
strength. May God bless and in- 
spire it. 


Stettinius Expressed Views 


There has been some sugges- 
tion that the United States repre- 
sentative did not take an aggres- 
sive attitude. It must be said that 
Mr. Stettinius, as a member of the 
Council, made clear his position 
on all of these issues. His views 
were plainly and vigorously ad- 
vanced. There was no evasion or 
shirking of responsibility. 

I often heard it said in London 
that the greatest difference be- 
Inited Nations and the 
League of Nations is that the two 











most .powerful.. nations in the 
world—the United States and the 
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Soviet Union —are members of ! 


the United Nations, and were not 
members of the League. It follows 
that the success of the Organiza- 
tion will depend, in large meas- 
ure, on the ability of the people 
of these two great states and 
Great Britain to work coopera- 
tively together. 


Russia 


Much has recently been said in 
addresses and the press respect- 
ing the conduct of the Soviet 
Union and its future course to- 
ward the United Nations. 

My contacts at San Francisco 
and London convince me that 
Russia. does not want another 
war. When one contemplates the 
devastation of territories stretch- 
ing to the gates of Leningrad and 
Moscow by armies of the enemy; 
when one remembers the carnage 
and destruction that left Staling- 
rad a pile of ruins; when the 
graves where sleep hundreds of 
thousands of gallant Russians cry 
for peace for future generations, 
it can be understood why Russia 
does not want ancther war. 

Russia can have peace by sup- 
porting and cooperating with the 
United Nations. Her responsibility 
is great because her power is 
great. 

So long as Russia, Great Britain 
and the United States are loyal to 
the obligations of the Charter and 
adjust differences as they arise, 
there will be peace. Those who 
want peace must not commit acts 
that tend to provoke war. 

We iougit ine war together. We 
must maintain the peace together. 
It is complained that Russia, not 
in a single and isolated instance, 
but in a number of situations in 
distant parts of the earth, has 
revealed a pattern of conduct 
with respect to the results of the 
war which is disquieting and 
disturbing to international good 
will and harmony. Of course, no 
nation has a right by the exertion 
of tremendous economic or polit- 
ical pressure to subordinate other 
nations to its will. The United 
States will remain true to its 
treaty obligations. The United 
States will remain true to its com- 
mitments under the Charter. The 
United States expects all other 
members of: the United Nations 
Organization to respect and per- 
form every duty and obligation 
which they have assumed. 

Peace treaties are yet to be 
considered and adopted between 
nations participating in the war. 
These treaties must settle many 
questions that not vex us. Bound- 
aries, reparations and the status 
of governments are to be fixed and 
determined by these instruments. 
All nations must await their ex- 
ecution. No_ unilateral action 
should be taken toward anticipat- 
ing what may result. 

It is my belief that mutual un- 
derstanding and cooperation with 
Russia are not insuperable. The 
cloud of suspicion and distrust 
which arose between Russia and 
the Western democracies after 
the first World War has plagued 
our relations ever since. It is 
hoped that Russia will not permit | 
her new found power to blind 
her to the necessity of recogniz- 
ing and respecting the rights of 
other nations. 

I have high hopes that through 
a spirit of understanding and 
frank discussion the relations be- 
tween the United States, Great 
Britain and Russia under the 
Charter may be continuously im- 
oroved and strengthened. These. 
three nations have the supreme 
opportunity of the centuries to 
achieve and maintain the peace 
of the world. Shall they throw it 
away and turn back to the days of 
suspicion and distrust and fear? 


Russia has a right to any form 
of government which it sanctions. 
{(t has the right to adopt its own 
system without the interference 
or intervention of any foreign na- 
‘ion. 

These rights do.,not extend 
beyond her boundaries... 

The United States and all the 








‘say to Russia, 


other members. of the United 
Nations have the same inalienable 
right to adopt their system of 
government and their economy 
without the interference or inter- 
vention of any other power. The 
United States will resist aggres- 
sion by arms. It will also oppose 
aggression by economic or politi- 
cal pressure or maneuver. Let us 
hope that in the mutual recogni- 
tion of the international rights 
of all nations under the Charter, 
a system. of mutial respect and 
understanding may grow and de- 
velop in support of the Charter 
and its lofty principles. 


U. S. Should Take Firm Stand 


It is my belief that our proper 
course is to meet each issue in the 
Security Council or the Assembly 
or in diplomatic conduct as it 
arises, and to take our stand firm- 
ly upon our rights under the 
Charter, under treaties and under 
international law and hold to that 
position with firmness and in- 
sistence. The consequences that 
follow would establish our honor- 
able and just course in our deal- 
ings with foreign nations and 
with the issues of peace. Let us 
“We want your 
friendship. We want to cooperate. 
We shared your comradeship in 
the bloody chapters of the most 
tremendous war in all times. We 
want your comradeship in the 
peace.-Our countries have been 
traditionai friends. Let that tradi- 
tional friendship be cemented and 
strengthened and buttressed by 
mutual labors in behalf of world 
peace.” 

So long as the supreme goa! of 
the great powers remains world 
peace this should not be an in- 
superable task. From San Fran- 
cisco to London there has been 
noticeable progress. The course 


of our negotiations have not 
always been easy. There were 
sharp controversies and_ there 


were interminable hours of dis- 
cussion and debate. But in the 
end, even though we were not 
always in agreement, we under- 
stood each other better. 

It is well here to remember 
that—and it cannot be repeated 
too often—every member of the 
United Nations assumed definite 
and unequivocal obligations when 
they ratified the Charter. In 
solemn covenant they agreed in 
the Purposes and Principles of the 
Charter, to the following: 

1. To “fulfill in good faith the 
obligations assumed by them in 
accordance with the present 
Charter.” 

2. To “‘settle their international 
disputes by peaceful means_ in 
such a manner that international 
peace and security, and justice, 
are not endangered.” 


3. To “refrain in their interna- 
tional relations from the threat or 
use of force against the territorial 
integrity or political independence 
of any state, or in any other man- 
ner inconsistent with the Pur- 
poses of the United Nations.” 

4. To “give the United Nations 
‘every assistance in any action it 
takes in accordance with the 
present Charter.” 

Complete respect for, and ad- 
herance to, thesé solemn commit- 
ments ought to be in the minds 
of all statesmen who, are in any 
way controlling the affairs of 
government in the various coun- 
tries who are members of the 
Organization. 


Wants Frequent Conferences 
; of “Big Three” 


It seems to me that the heads of 
state or the Foreign Ministers of 
the Big Three or the Big Five 
might meet with considerable 
advantage to the cause of peace 
at stated intervals or appropriate 
times to discuss mutual problems. 
In frank conversations face to face 
—in candid explanations eye to 
eye—in language clear and plain 
and if need by blunt, many ques- 
tions which might otherwise 
result in serious international 
friction could be adjusted. 





Such conversations would gen- 
erate mutual convictions of sin- 





cerity of purpose. They would 
develop confidence and _ trust. 
Like treatments in the field of 
preventive medicine, if used at 
the right time they may be able 
to avoid a major surgical opera- 
tion. 

Thus far; I have presented what 
may seem to some a rather opti- 
mistic report of the London meet- 
ings. Even the most sanguine 
among us, however, will admit 
that there are dangers which be- 
set the new Organization as_ it 
begins its tortuous and hopeful 
journey down the road to world 
peace. What shall the future be? 


_ What is vital to keep in mind 
is that the machinery is _ not 
automatic. It needs moral energy 
to power it and intelligence to 
guide it. 

The answer lies in undergirding 
and strengthening the United Na- 
tions, and giving it our complete 
and loyal support. It will require 
the constant and unremitting 
care of the great and small states 
alike. Its high purposes must be 
made known to the peoples of 
the world. P 


There is one heartening fact 
which gives us hope. The peo- 
ples of the world—regardless of 
language, religion or color—want 
peace. That is a fundamental fact 
which enables us to face the 
storms that may arise as the 
United Nations proceeds with its 
work. 


We shall, of course, cheerfully 
supply our quota of assistance the 
Security, Council needs—what- 
ever it may call for in the way of 
troops and planes and ships—in 
order to maintain world peace. 


Advancing the power and pres- 
tige of the United Nations will 
require patience on our part. It 
will require tolerance. It will re- 
quire firmness tempered with 
understanding and tact. 


We shall not shirk our respon- 
sibilities under the Charter. We 
shall not abandon our traditional 
and historic policies. We gave 
millions of heroic men to the 
allied cause. We poured out our 
treasure and are now staggering 
under the heaviest national debt 
ever witnessed in the history of 
the world. We made these sacri- 
fices not for conquest, not for 
booty, not for dominion either by 
the sword or by political pressure. 
We made these sacrifices to de- 
fend free government and liberty. 
We fought to preserve the right 
of governments and peoples to 
determine their own destiny. We 
fought against the evil forces of 
world mastery and conquest. We 
are now devoted to preserving and 
maintaining the peace which must 
follow the greatest tragedy in the 
annals of all time. The world 
must live together in peace or go 
down to ruin in the most terrible 
holocaust that has every blasted 
the face of the globe. 

The world knows that we do 
not look with covetous eyes upon 
territories of any other nation. 
The world knows that we do not 
desire to extinguish the liberties 
of any other people. The world 
knows that we have no plans 
hostile to its peace and happiness. 


Responsibility of U. S. Leadership 


Destiny has laid upon the 
United States a challenge for 
leadership in this noble cause. 
Such a responsibility is tremen- 
dous. We must meet it. We must 
never evade its obligations. With- 
out partisan. or political division 
among our people we mean to 
serve the world and its preserva- 
tion through the maintenance of 
peace. All of the centuries call 
upon us in this supreme hour to 
stand staunchly and firmly for the 
obligations of the Charter, for the 
sanctity of treaties, for the main- 
tenance of international law and 
for the traditional principles of 
government that have distin- 
guished the life of this Republic. 

One threat to the United Na- 
tions will be the relentless and in- 
sidious attempts of the enemies 





of real democracy to drive wedges 











of suspicion and distruct into the | 


ranks of the. United Nations. 
After. World War I the Allies 


began quarreling among them-j|seared by fire and sword. 


selves even before the peace was 
signed. By 1936 they were so split 
apart that German troops were 
able to reoccupy the Rhineland 


without resistance from _ the 
League of Nations. 
There is another difficulty 


which confronts the United Na- 
tions Organization—the possibility 
what the terms of the peace set- 
tlements may not be satisfactorily 
adjusted. The Organization is 
charged with the responsibility of 
keeping the peace when the out- 
lines of that peace are not yet 
clearly discernible. 

Boundary lines are to be drawn, 
reparations must be adjusted and 
political and economic settlements 
may be sanctioned. For this rea- 
son, it is imperative that the 
allied nations exert every effort 
toward establishing just and 
righteous treaties of peace. 


An Adequate Armed Force 


As we survey the world situa- 
tion, as we appraise our own na- 
tional and international interests, 
as we peer into the troubled 
years ahead, I am convinced that 
it is imperative that the United 
States maintain an adequate 
army, a superior navy and a su- 
perlative air force. We shall 
not maintain these armed forces 
for aggression or conquest. They 
must be maintained for our se- 
curity, for the defense of our 
people and our territories. They 
must be maintained to sustain 
our international rights and ob- 
ligations. They must be main- 
tained to resist any aggressor who 
may threaten our security or any 
plan or scheme for world con- 
quest. Those purposes are not in- 
consistent with our loyalty and 
devotion to the United Nations. 
Such forces will be the armies of 
security and peace. 

Mr. President, it would be a 
tragic and cruel blow to the cause 
of peace if our people or the 
people of the United Nations 
were to conclude that our glorious 
victories on the battlefield and 
the mere creation of the United 
Nations Organization will auto- 
matically usher us into an era of 
peace and happiness without fur- 
ther interest and toil and constant 
struggle toward success. 

Mr. President, the meetings of 
the General Assembly and the 
Security Council in London were 
an outstanding success. The As- 
sembly performed its duties of 
setting up the constituent organs 
of the United Nations according 
to the plans adopted at San 
Francisco. The Security Council 
with courage and wisdom met the 
unexpected issues that were 
presented to it. All in all it may 
be said that the Organization was 
auspiciuosly launched. The forces 
of peace have been advanced and 
strengthened. 


We have assumed § gigantic 
obligations. We must,meet them— 
we must insist that other nations 
meet their commitments — we 
must give of our thoughts, of 
our strength and of our moral 
power to utilize the new ma- 
chinery we have created. We 
must see to it that the United 
Nations Organization becomes, in 
fact, the “overriding factor in for- 
eign policy.” 

Mr. President, in this solemn 
and portentuous hour of civiliza- 
tion’s history there lie before the 
nations of the Earth two path- 
ways. One leads to peace—to hap- 
piness—to prosperity. The other 
leads to war, and tragedy and 
misery and blood and death—I 
would set before the peoples, and 
nations two placards, two point- 
ing fingers indicating directions 
and the fate of the traveler. 

One would say, “We have set 
up the United Nations—here is 
the road to. peace.” The other 
would read, “There is the road to 
misery and ruin and death—War'! 

Let those nations or peoples 
who may dream of war look upon 












the devastated lands of Russia— 
let them look upon the vast areas 
that have been scorched: and 
Let 
them look upon England, scarred 
and bruised by the cruel and 
brutal bombs of our enemy. Let 
them look at Japan—her dreams 
of aggression and dominion over 
the vast territories of eastern Asia 
and the Pacific vanished in the 
clouds of fire and smoke over 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Let 
them look upon Japan—stripped of 
her conquests, occupied by the 
military power of the Allies, with 
her government and institutions 
controlled and directed by the 
armies and navies of the nations 
she hoped to subjugate. Let them 
look upon Italy, conquered and 
wounded and facing hunger and 
hardship, with her armies scat- 
tered and her fleets torn from her. 
Let them look upon the grave of 
the dishonored Mussolini that led 
her to her tragic fate. Let them 
look upon the far-flung territories 
which Hitler’s legions conquered 
and occupied in the early stages 
of the war, now liberated but 
writhing in confusion and suffer- 
ing. 

Let them visit Germany. Let 
them look upon great industrial 
cities that now lie crushed and 
broken. Let them lift up their 
gaze to Berlin, once the proud 
capital of the German Empire, 
shattered and bleeding and pul- 
verized by the constant hammer- 
ing of Allied bombs and artillery. 
Let them look upon Germany oc- 
cupied by the armies of the Allies, 
with its government and institu- 
tions under the armed might of 
the nations whose peace was 
challenged by the cruel ambitions 
of German aggression. Let them 
visit the fortress of Hitler—the 
madman who led them to disaster 
and ruin—beneath the Reich 
Chancellory where fifty feet of 
concrete could not save Hitler 
from the St. Helena of madness, 
misery and death. 

The United Nations offers the 
world the highway to peace. We 
pray God that it may travel that 
way. 


MBA Expansion Pro- 
gram With Washington 
Office 


An expansion of activities of 
the Mortgage Bankers Association 
of America, which involves setting 
up a Washington office for the 
organization, was announced on 
March 13 by Byron V. Kanaley, 
Chicago, Association President. A 
committee of five has been named 
by the Association’s Board of 
Governors to supervise establish- 
ing the Washington office. The 
national office will remain in 
Chicago where it has been located 
since 1914. The committee consists 
of Mr. Kanaley, Guy T. O. Holly- 
day, Baltimore, Association Vice- 
President, W. L. King, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Legislative Committee, Wil- 
liam G. Nelson, Chicago, Chair- 
man of the FHA Committee, and 
Dean R. Hill, Buffalo, Chairman of 
the present Washington commit- 
tee. They expect to select a Wash- 
ington representative within the 
near future. H. Loy Anderson, 
present Washington Counsel, will 
continue in that position. 

Other parts of the new program 
involve an expansion of the Asso- 
ciation’s educational program with 
emphasis on courses designed to 
assist young men and veterans 
wishing to enter mortgage bank- 


ing. Two courses have already 
been contracted for this Spring, 
the first at New York University 
for city mortgage lenders, and the 
second at Purdue University for 
farm mortgage lenders. Mr. Kana- 
ley said that the Association is 
expanding its activities in prepa- 
ration for the large volume of 
building and real estate financing 
expected in the future. 
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Opposes Curb on 


Savings Interest 


(Continued from first page) 


dividends and interest on time de- | 
posits because of the present low | 
level of such rates, is not the} 
product of mature thought.” 

To this Mr. Reitinger added: 

“This delegation of power to the 
Commissioner in the opinion of 
competent counsel is unconstitu- 
tional and in my opinion should 
be so declared in a court of 
equity. However, it is not my 
purpose, at the present time, to 
present opinion on the basis of 
law, but on the basis of sound 
economic principles and just.ce 
for the ‘little man,’ the thrifty in- 
vestor. 

“Continuance of these powers is 
unsound for the following reasons: 


1. It tends to create monopolis- 
- tic practices. 


2. It stifles competition. 

3. It discourages progressive 
banking. 

4. It encourages complacent 
_ management of mutual insti- 
tutions. 


“I do not. believe it necessary to 
elaborate on these reasons. 

“Uniformity of ‘charges’ wheth- 
er prescribed by external authori- 
ties to limiting of interest return, 
or other charges arranged through 
Clearing House agreements and 
other devices, tend to. create 
monopoly. Such acts stifle com- 
petition by placing an umbrella 
over the inefficient, and discour- 
age progressive banking. 

“At the moment the greatest 
cry among bankers is against in- 
flation. Business men, including 
bankers, are fighting inflation by 
discouraging wasteful spending 
and encouraging saving. The 
greatest force for saving is the re- 
ward obtained for such practice. 
The American Bankers Associa- 
tion is encouraging those institu- 
tions which can by proper man- 
agement afford to pay higher in- 
terest on deposits, to do so, and 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion has good reasons for such a 
recommendation. 

“You will be interested to read 
the following compilation of ‘Av- 
erage Dividend Per Bank,’ ‘Sur- 
plus Ratio’ and ‘Banks Paying 
Varying Rates’ of all the mutual 
savings banks in the United 
States. This data is taken from the 
February, 1946, number of the 
“Month’s Work,’ published by the 
National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks. 


Average 
Dividend Surplus 
Per Bank Ratio 
Jan. 1,46 Jan..1,’46 
Connecticut - 2.02%. 12.2% 
Delaware 2.75 14.2 
Indiana 1.63 9.5 
Maine 1.95 13.0 
Maryland 1.95 11.3 
Massachusetts 1.87 10.7 
Minnesota _. 1.50 6.9 
New Hampshire 2.01 11.7 
New Jersey . 1.00 12.4 
New York - S 1.68 10.8 
Ohio 1.25 6.3 
Oregon 2.00 4.0 
Pennsylvania 1.71 8.0 
Rhede Island - > 1.61 8.8 
Vermont __ = 1.64 7.3 
Washington _ " 2.00 5.9 
Wisconsin ..:_._.__ 1.25 7.8 
United States ___ 1.80; 10.6% 


Banks Paying Varying Rates 
Jan. 1, 1946 


28 Banks paid —______-_- 1% 
‘eae xf 1% & 1 
1 1% 
1 2, 1% & 2 
1, 2° & 1 
182 1% 
2 2& 1% 
1 134 
275 2 
ts 2% 
33, 2% 
1 ws 2% 
3, - — 3° 
532 


“You will note that the mutual 
sayings banks of New Jersey pay 
an, average dividend of 1% and 
those located in our neighboring 
States are reported as follows: 





Wrew: WOON si SEG 1.68% 
Pennsylvania ________- L:71% 
PION oo ac ee 2.75% 


“The average for the United 
States is 1.80%. And it cannot be 
said that the ‘Surplus Ratio’ of 
the banks in other States is larger. 
Only two States have a larger 
surplus ratio, the balance have a 
lower ratio. 

“In view of these comparisons, do 
we not have the right to ask the 
question whether we in New Jer- 
sey are not suffering from. mo- 
nopoly, lack of competition, lack of 
progressive banking and compla- 
cent. management? The manage- 
ment of the Montclair Savings 
Bank believes that there is evi- 
dence that these forces are opera- 
tive, but it refuses to be a party 
to them and its record so indi- 
cates. It believes that a continua- 
tion of these trends will in the 
long run discredit private banking 
and bankers. Those who oppose 
progressive banking will have 
their acts plague them. 


Mutual Savings Bank Interest 
Limited to 1% 
“IT now turn to the justice of 
limiting the mutual savings banks 


to 1%. Let us look at the 
facts. The depositors of a mutual 
savings bank are its owners, 


There is no contract betweén the 
bank and its depositors to pay a 
certain rate. These depositors are 
dependent on the earnings of the 
bank. They are to receive divi- 
dends according to the basic law 
as provided in Section 276 (17:6- 
49), which reads in part as fol- 
lows: 


“*The managers of each savings 
bank shall regulate the rate of in- 
terest or dividends, not to exceed 
5% per annum, upon the deposit 
therewith, so that the depositors 
receive, as nearly as possible, all 
the profits of the bank, after de- 
ducting necessary expenses and 
reserving an. amount the man- 
agers deem expedient as a surplus 
fund for the security of the de- 
positors, which, to the amount of 
25%. of their deposits, the man- 
agers may accumulate and hold. 
to meet any contingency or loss in 
its business, from the depreciation 
of its securities or otherwise.’ 


“Under the provisions of the 
trusteeship as stated above, the 
managers of the Montclair Savings 
Bank believe that the depositors 


of that bank are entitled to and 
should receive all of the earnings 
of the bank after deducting neces- 
sary expenses and after making 
such reserves and credits to sur- 
plus as in the judgment of the 
managers is considered proper 
under all of the circumstances. 

“In the banks where ownership 
is. evidenced by shares of capital 
stock there is no such limitation as 
to the distribution of earnings as 
that prescribed by the Commis- 
sioner of Banking for mutual 
banks. The Commissioner fails to 
take cognizance of a fundamental 
difference of the depositor in a 
Savings bank and the depositor in 
a stock bank, and by his action 
he penalizes the hundreds of 
thousands of small savers who are 
the owners of the mutual savings 
banks.” 


Mr. Reitinger concluded his 
statement as follows: 


“In conclusion I wish to state 
that the Commissioner does not 
need. this law to protect the pub- 
lic. Under the basic law he has a 
right, in fact a. responsibility, to 
determine if the distribution of 
earnings of any bank is too large. 
He has the responsibility to see 
that the bank is sound. That is a 
function of his department. I ask, 
Why does the Commissioner need 
and why does he seek continued 
emergency powers? It looks to 


me like managed economy.” 





US Chamber Questions; 
Budget Methods 


Budget methods tending to dis- 
courage tax reduction were called 
into question in the February 23rd 
issues of “Business. Action,’ the 
publication of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. The 1947 
budget would not be far out of 
balance, the: publication asserted, 
if public-debt transactions for in- 
ternational projects and unauthor- 
ized domestic proposals were elim- 
inated. These items are listed as 
totaling $4.2 billion, which is 
within $100 million of the esti- 
mated deficit of $4.3 billion. 

Text of the article follows: 

“The Government’s budget as 
proposed for the 1947 fiscal year 
which begins July 1 has been ac- 
cepted too generally as indicating 
a deficit of $4.3 billion. It is true, 
of course, that the budget message 
listed expenditures at $35.8 billion 
and receipts at $31.5 billion. But 
those totals are open to consider- 
able question—and Congress will 
want to take a good look at them, 
especially in the light of the need 
for tax reductions. Some of the 
questions members of Congress 
probably will ask: 

“1. Why charge against current 
revenues, more than $2.7 billion 
of ‘international finance’ expen- 
ditures which, by existing and 
proposed law, would be_ public 
debt transactions? Does that mean, 
for instance, that if all our foreign 
loans aré to be listed as ‘expen- 
ditures’ with the erroneous sug- 
gestion that they are chargeable 
against current revenues, then the 
budget would be out of balance 
by that much unless an equal 
amount of new taxes were raised, 
notwithstanding that the loans 
weuld run 30 to 50 years? 


“2. Why charge against current 
revenues another $1.5 billion of 
expenditures, excluding interna- 
tional finance, for which no legis- 
lation exists, for which no details 
are supplied, and all of which is 
not likely to be appropriated, let 
alone spent, in full in fiscal 1947? 

**3.. Should the $2.7 billion and 
the $1.5 billion be thrown out of 
the ‘expenditures’ column .and 
thus reduce the expenditures 
chargeable against current rev- 
enues to $31.6 billion, not $35.8 
billion, and thus make the deficit 
less than $100 million, assuming 
revenue estimates are not too low? 
The issue is not one of mere la- 
beling of items or failures to sup- 
ply the details on some $3 billion 
of unauthorized items which in 
the budget message are charged 
against current revenues. It is, in 
part, an issue of proper , budget 
form. But of vastly greater im- 
portance, it is an issue of control- 
ling expenditures for which taxes 
must be found each year to pro- 
duce a balance in the budget. It 
is right now an issue of the ex- 
tent, if any, that taxes can be cut 
this year, without endangering in 
the subsequent year; a balanced 
budget, including provision for 
debt reduction. 

“It is also an issue of whether 
the budget statement is to be ac- 
cepted that the eventual postwar 
total. of expenditures, for which 
taxes must be found, will not be 
less than $25 billion.. But this is 
not all. The revenue estimate of 
$31.5, billion is being, criticized as 
being too. low, notwithstanding 
the strikes.and other restraints 
upon revenues. «The criticisms do 
not reach to the decision to re- 
flect the full expenditure pro- 
gram, proposed. as well as author- 
ized, in the budget. The trouble 
is with the inference that all the 
so-called expenditures, even those 
not yet authorized, and _ those 
which by. law are or would be 
made. public debt. transactions, 
should -be set off against current 
revenues, and that therefore the 
resultant ‘deficit’ will not permit 
tax reduction. 

“Next year’s budget is likely to 
be in balance, correctly speaking, 
and,’ in any event, it will be 
nearer in balance than the budget 





of any great country.” 
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Well, he lacked “imagination,” 
and so the dashing Winnie, whose 
whole life has been associated 
with the loss of blood, not his 
own (as witness Gallipoli in the 
First World War and the ill-fated 
adventure into Norway in this 
one) gratified his life-long am- 
bition to be Prime Minister of 


Britain. Now he is complaining 
about what has happened. Our 
despised isolationists told him 


that, back in ’39 and ’40. Instead 
of Hitler ruling the European 
continent, Stalin is. A fine im- 
provement in the world affairs! 

The situation is downright em- 
barrassing to our domestic world 
statesmen, many of whom can’t 
support their wives. They. are 
conscience-stricken. They are be- 
ing asked on every hand: Now, 
what sort of a situation is. this: 
To get rid of one menace and 
have an equally formidable one, 
if not more so because of the idea 
he is spreading, facing us. Fas- 
cism, never was a threat in this 
country, mainly because nobody 
can explain just what it is. Com- 
munism is now rampant all over 
the world. 

How about.this, the Congress- 
men, facing reelection in Novem- 
ber, are being asked. It is down- 
right _ embarrassing. So there 
comes a lot of political pageantry. 
Vandenberg, Tom Connally and 
Mrs. Roosevelt. come back from 
the UNO conference, determined 
that we have got to “get tough” 
with Stalin. Jimmy Byrnes, they 
feel, hasn’t been tough enough. 
Neither does Admiral Leahy, who 
has developed the unique job of 
being close to Presidents, of be- 
ing a “close adviser” on foreign 
affairs. We can remember when 
in the propaganda of Washington 
the good admiral was being ac- 
cused of being a Fascist because 
he was over. there at Vichy and 
had cordial relations with Petain, 
the ‘arch collaborator,” as ‘we 
have come to understand. 

Vandenberg, Connally and Mrs. 
Roosevelt seek to put the heat 
under Jimmy. But Admiral Leahy 
has a decidedly more pointed 
way. He plants with a Washing- 
ton columnist the story that Tru- 
man has become so annoyed with 
Jimmy’s appeasement that he 
has asked for and has accepted 
Jimmy’s resignation. It is a one- 
Gay sensation in crowded and 
provincial Washington. It’s the 
way things are done here. 

A job is done on Jimmy and 
Truman. Jimmy makes a speech 
widely heralding our determina- 
tion not to let Stalin get by with 
murder. Truman goes out to Ful- 
ton, Mo., and introduces Church- 


ill after having known what he 
is to say. 

Well, it looks like we are 
standing up to Stalin. 

Then Stalin bounces back an- 
grily at Churchill. We run for 


cover (we won't let a State De- 
partment official attend the 
Churchill New York meeting) 
and the British Government has- 
tens to say that Churchill is an 
outsider. looking in. e have 
stood up and been tumbled over. 


Aside from this pageantry, 
however, our. position is. very 
clear,, Oh, we forgot to mention 
another little threat, we .were 
making. At the height of the 
crisis, the story was permitted to 
leak out that we had dug up the 
body of the Turkish ambassador 
who died in 1944 and were send- 
ing it back to Turkey on the bat- 
tleship Missouri, with destroyer 
escort. 


This, of course, prompted Stalin 
to move faster. So being up 
against an apparent situation, our 
position has now been defined as 
just what we will do in the event 
Stalin moves into Iran, into Irak 
or into Turkey. We will support 
the UNO. That is what Jimmy 
now says eloquently. We have 
wrapped our destiny around that 


organization, which, the Ameri- 
can people don’t quite realize as 
yet, calls for a UNO military po- 
lice, to which we shall contribute 
the most in armaments and men. 

But the UNO doesn’t meet until 
March 25. Before that date and 
the finish of its wrangling, Stalin 
should have accomplished what 
he wants. Our American inter- 
ventionist statesmen hope the 
UNO will get them out from their 
dilemma. They will be able to 


‘say: Well, this is what the UNO 


ordered. 

If you have any doubts as to 
what bunk it all is, just remem- 
ber that we have a tremendous 
controversy going on over 
whether the military or the sci- 
entists should control the atomic 
bomb which, as we understand its 
devastating effects, ought to be 
capable of bringing any country 
to brook, or to seeing life the 
way in which we peace loving 
peoples see it, Apparently Stalin 
isn’t paying any attention to our 
possession which is being used. to 
frighten us to death. We repeat 
that we are the most propaganda- 
ridden nation on earth. 

A Navy budget of $3 ,725,000,000 
in new funds for the next fiscal 
year was transmitted to Congress 
by President Truman on March 8, 
according to advices to the New 
York “Times,” which added that 
it was the largest budget recom- 
mended in peacetime. This infor- 
mation was conveyed by, Navy 
public-relations spokesmen who 
explained that the recommended 
amount is based on expectations 
that the Navy will have an aver- 
age strength. of 500,000 enlisted 
men, plus 58,000 officers, during 
the coming fiscal year, and a Mar- 
ine Corps of 100,000 enlisted men, 
also the largest peacetime per- 
sonnel strength in the Navy’s his- 





tory. 
An increase in the requested 
amount to $4,225,000,000 is 


planned to be effected by trans- 
fer of $500,000,000 from the 
Naval Central Procurement Fund. 
The “Times” added: 

“Of the $4,225,000,000 total, 
$300,000,000 is to be used to liqui- 
date obligations incurred in prior 
years. An item of $275,000,000 is 
provided for new contracts for 
planes to be delivered in 1948. 

“One exceedingly important 
item, which has been urged by 
naval leaders from Secretary For- 
restal down, is an appropriation 
of $227,000,000 for research and 
development work. This, accord- 
ing to the White House, “will al- 
low this program to proceed at 
about its present level.” The Navy 
is urging that research be pushed 
to the fullest extent possible, in 
order that it not fall behind in the 
conception and development of 
new weapons. 





‘‘American Day” May 19 

In a proclamation signed March 
12, designating Sunday, May 19 as 
“T Am An American Day”, Presi- 
dent Truman urged local govern- 
ment officials and civic and edu- 
cational organizations that they 


hold exercises “designed to help 
our new citizens, both native-born 
and naturalized, to understand 
more fully the significance and 
responsibilities of citizenship” in 
the United States. The President’s 
proclamation, according to Asso- 
ciated Press advices from Wash- 
ington, drew attention to the fact 
that this country is looked to by 
the whole world for leadership 
and assistance, and that new citi- 
zens as well as those of long 
standing made their contribution 
to the nation’s “final and complete 





victory” over its enemies. 
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standard of living.” Because for 
two decades the United States 
had hardly in any single year pro- 
duced enough new houses to ac- 
commodate its new families. Be- 
cause the construction industry is 
the bellwether otf our economy 
and it must operate at formerly 
unheard of levels to provide the 
employment and the production 
necessary to satisfy a tremendous 
demand without inflation. Because 
America is the one hope of the 
democratic world, whose failure 
to provide adequately for the gen- 
eral welfare will plunge the be- 
lievers in democracy into despair. 
Senator Taft of Ohio knows 
whereof he speaks in saying, “If 
the free enterprise system does 
not do its best to prevent hard- 
ship and poverty, even for those 
who can’t be shown to deserve it, 
it will find itself superseded by a 
less progressive system which 
does.” 

Although the main body of facts 
necessary to an understanding of 
the problem has been repeated 
over and over—in speeches, jour- 
als, reports, and Congressional 
committee testimony—it requires 
constant restatement. Thus Amer- 
ica requires a sound basis on 
which to develop a sound pro- 

ram. This body of fact is un- 
ortunately confined to the non- 
farm residences and communities. 
About rural housing almost our 
only information is that there the 
need is relatively even greater. 
The best information we have on 
non-farm conditions is derived 
from the census of 1940, the first 
in American history to cover the 
shelter of American citizens. 

According to that census 17.1 
million homes were in passably 
good condition, meaning that they 
were structurally sound and sup- 

lied with running water and with 
inside toilets and bath. 1.8 mil- 
lion were listed under ‘condition 
unknown.” 10.7 million of the 
nation’s non-farm houses were in 
various stages of sub-standard 
condition. They ranged from sound 
structures requiring only the in- 
stallation of running water or 
bathrooms to structures so dan- 
erous and insanitary that no good 
armer would use them for stables 
or pig-stys. Many thousands were 
not homes at all, in the sense that 
a home gives privacy to a single 
family, for many more thousands 
of families lived doubled up with 
others. In 1940 there were 7.6 
million farm homes and here an 
even larger percentage were sub- 
standard. 


Bad Housing Correlated With 
Low Incomes 


The census of 1940 produced 
another set of figures, none of 
which surprised the country, but 
which do comprise the most accu- 
rate and recent information we 
have on the relation between fam- 
ily income and the kind of hous- 
ing that can be had in a complete- 
ly unplanned housing economy. 
Only 4% of families with $5,000 
a year and more in income were 
found to live in deficient dwell- 
ings, only 7% in the income 
bracket of $3,000 to $5,000 a year. 
Bad housing was the lot of 13% 
of the families earning from $2,000 
to $3,000 a year; 23% of the fami- 
lies with $1,500 to $2,000: 39% of 
of th with $1,000 to $1,500; 62% 


of those with $500 to $1,000; and |, 
% of the families with less than. 
$500 a Year lived in bad housing. 


Obviously. with increased incomes 
or special public provision for 
their housing, families with less 
than $1,500 a year in income have 
little chance of finding a good 
home. Not only did the 1940 cen- 
sus spot-light the well known fact 
that there is a direct relationship 
between meagerness of family 
earnings and the badness of their 
housing. It proved that for this 
progressively worse housing fam- 
ilies of progressively lower in- 
come paid progressively ‘higher 
proportions of that lower income. 
Whereas families in the $3,000 to 





20,000 income group paid only 
17.2% of their incomes and only 
7% of them got bad housing, fami- 
lies with incomes of $500 to $1,000 
paid 31.3% of their incomes and 
62% of these families had to take 
bad housing. In the income group 
ot less than $500 a year the tami- 
lies paid 42.5% of their tiny in- 
comes for housing and 80% of 
such families got the worst hous- 
ing in the country. Imagine pay- 
ing $212.50 a year for a vermin- 
ous, unsafe and insanitary dump 
of a house and trying to raise a 
little group of children to health 
and American citizenship on the 
remaining $287.50 a year! Obvi- 
ously, the very first element of a 
housing policy for America must 
be the production and renting of 
nouses in some reasonable ratio 
to the various family incomes. 

Until the government of the 
United States took a hand in 
shaping housing policy, however, 
this was never done. In the first 
place, completely free and un- 
aided private housing enterprise 
took four years after the First 
World War to get back into stride 
under conditions infinitely more 
favorable than those confronting 
us today, and did so then only at 
greatly inflated building costs. 
Only the relatively © well-to-do 
therefore got new housing. Hence 
it is not surprising to note in the 
second place, that at no time in 
the booming 1920’s did housing 
production keep up with the ex- 
panding housing need. And yet 
the 1920’s were banner years, with 
an average number of 703,000 new 
dwellings started each year. Then 
came the bust and its concomitants 
of deflation, mortgage foreclosures 
and ruin. In 1925 almost one 
million units were started; in 1933 
less than 100,000. When building 
oegan to pick up again, very slow- 
ly between 1934 and 1940, the 
water of inflation had been 
wrung out of real estate, so that 
the average house started in 1939 
cost about $3,850 whereas in 1925 
it had ‘cost about $4,850. The need 
for housing was pathetic by 1941. 
The war had made it a crisis with 
serious economic and political im- 
olications. 


Experience During Last War 


During the last war only such 
housing was permitted to be built 
as would serve the absolutely 
minimum needs of the war work- 
ers necessary to the production of 
the means with which to wage it. 
About 4,000,000 war workers and 
about 5,000,000 of their dependents 
—9,000,000 in all—moved from 
cheir previous dwellings to quar- 
ers near war production plants. 
For over half of them no new 
housing was built at all; they 
moved into existing dwellings 
»ften made inferior by sub-divi- 
sion. Of the rest, more than half 
were put up in barracks (euphe- 


nistically called dormatories), 
Yrailer camps, and temporary 
structures. Only a small minority 


noved into permanent houses of 
minimum standards. War hous- 
‘ng consequently added little of 
xermanent value to the nation’s 
housing plant. 


The Return of the Veterans 

And now the veterans come 
1ome clamoring, with a right that 
,sannot be denied, for a place to 
ive. Many of them married be- 


‘ore they ‘left/'for’ the fighting 


, ronts; mafiy of them had married 
-arlier' but had ‘to give up their 
1omes when Uncle Sam reduced 
he family income to an allotment; 
he rest want to: marry on their 
‘eturn. Every ‘mother’s son of 
chem dreamed in the barracks and 
‘n the foxholes of some special 
zirl and the American home he 
would come back to—if he lived. 
Chis is the all-American love story 
of our generation. 

So the veteran is a special prob- 
‘lem. And yet he is not a special 
»xroblem. For the veteran is Amer- 
ca. The privilege of becoming a 


veteran was very democratic in- 





deed. No one was denied it be- 
cause of wealth or poverty; be- 
cause of race, religion, or color. 
The initials G.I. before our Amer- 
ican Joe stand for Government Is- 
sue. Gl. Joe issued from the 
American people, from all 
them. On discharge he must re- 
turn to the body of the American 
people, sharing its ranges of in- 
come from affluence to poverty, 
its housing conditions from man- 
sion to hovel. The veterans’ hous- 
ing problem is therefore, except 
for the merest emergency shelter 
he must have at once and with 
which he will never be satisfied, 
the same as the over-all American 
housing problem, namely How to 
get a good home in a good neigh- 
borhood no matter what the fam- 
ily income may be. 


That is the problem. In solving 
it we shall Rebuild America. 


But How? 


This time we have a plan. This 
time we have experience to guide 
us. Sad experience to warn us 
what not to do. Happy experience 
to guide us in what we must do. 
For several years the most capable 
students of the housing problem 
in this country have worked to- 
gether in committees of the Na- 
tional Association of Housing Of- 
ficials and the National Public 
Housing Conference assembling 
information, comparing experi- 
ence, and developing items in a 
comprehensive program. In Con- 
gress, particularly in the Senate 
Committee presided over by Sen- 
ator Taft, exhaustive hearings 
have been held. In these hear- 
ings no group or person desiring 
to testify has been denied that 
opportunity. The various national 
housing agencies have presented 
voluminous data. The resulting 
bill, Senate 1592, under the joint 
bi-partsan sponsorship of Senators 
Wagner, Taft and Ellender, for the 
first time in American history lays 
down a comprehensive, national 
program for housing at all levels 
of income, non-farm and farm, 
and for the redevelopment of 
urban slum lands. Since that basic 
bill was introduced it has become 
necessary to make very special 
provision for the most immediate 
emergency needs of veterans’ 
families with no housing whatso- 
ever. Mr. Wilson Wyatt, newly 
appointed Housing Expediter and 
Administrator of the National 
Housing Agency, has therefore 
added a strictly emergency pro- 
gram to the long-term program 
for permanent housing and re- 
building in the Wagner-Taft-El- 
lender bill. 


A Makeshift for Veterans 

It is recognized by everyone 
that much of the emergency pro- 
gram for veterans must be make- 
shift temporary housing. No one 
will like it. No one is proud of 
it. It must come down as soon as 
better houses are available. The 
danger is that selfish interests 
supported by an ignorant public 
will conspire to insist upon con- 
ditions that will prevent the 
building of better houses in suffi- 
cient amounts to make the re- 
moval of these temporaries feasi- 
ble. As long as they stand in use 
they are slum breeders. We built 
thousands of them during the war, 
vowed to remove them and even 
set up funds out of rental income 
to do so. But now, instead of find- 
ing ourselves in a position to re- 
move them, we find that we must 
build more of them. They are a 
travesty upon the public housing 
program. We are not going to re- 
build America with emergency 
shelter, necessary as it may be at 
the moment. Only by proceeding 
under the basic bill with provision 
of permanent good housing in 
good neighborhoods are we going 
to rebuild America. 


Provisions of the Wagner-Taft- 
Ellender Bill 


The Wagner-Taft-Ellender bill 
presents the following program: 
(1) The National Housing 





of 





Agency is established on a perma- 
nent, instead of merely a war, 
basis. The operating agencies un- 
der it will be the same as now, 
two for assistance to so-called 
“private housing’ (FHLBB and 
FHA) and one (FPHA) for assist- 
ance to local housing authorities 
to construct and operate public, 
low rent housing for families un- 
able out of their own resources to 
to provide themselves with good 
housing. The National Housing 
Agency is authorized to make in- 
vestigations and reports on the 
housing market, the improvement 
of investment opportunities and 
to conduct research for improved 
construction methods and lower- 
ing of production costs. It may 
also extend matching grants in 
aid to local public bodies to en- 
able them to make the necessary 
local studies and plans. 


(2) Since it is firmly intended 
that private enterprise shall con- 
tinue to be the American way of 
providing almost all of its hous- 
ing, extensive Federal aids are 
established for the advantage of 
private enterprise. Most are fur- 
ther developments of previously 
extended aids, but some new ones 
appear in the Wagner-Taft-Ellen- 
der bill. Thus the building and 
loan associations are given greater 
freedom in the investment of their 
funds. FHA mortgage insurance 
is liberalized, especially for rental 
housing and low-cost houses, and 
the interest rate is reduced to 4%. 
This last can safely be done, for 
the mortgage banking system has 
annually been taking a fancy 
profit- for no risks whatsover. 
Home owners whose mortgages 
are insured by FHA are finally 
given some degree of protection 
against the loss of their equities 
in times of stress. A new type of 
private housing, especially suit- 
able to families with moderate to 
low incomes, namely non-profit 
mutual ownership (or coopera- 
tive) housing, becomes eligible for 
mortgage insurance, and rental 
housing for such families becomes 
eligible for insurance on more 
favorable terms. Finally, this bill 
offers to insure large investors in 
rental housing for families of 
lower income against decline of 
the yield below 2.75% plus a 2% 
annual amortization charge. By 
these measures it is sought to 
make it completely safe for pri- 
vate investors and builders to 
serve all families, except those 
with incomes so low that they 
cannot conceivably pay the full 
cost (including a profit) of min- 
imally standard housing. 

(3) As a further aid to private 
enterprise, as well as to cities and 
local housing authorities, in the 
redevelopment of deteriorated 
city areas the bill provides an in- 
genious method of Federal and 
local assumption of the difference 
between the high acquisition cost 
of such land and the lower use 
value. Slum land always costs 
more than it is worth. Hence al- 
most none of it has been re- 
developed by private enterprise. 
Almost the only redevelopment 
has occurred in connection with 
public housing, where the excess 
land cost has been taken into the 
total development cost to be 
amortized by annual Federal] sub- 
sidies to local housing authorities. 


Under this bill the excess land 
cost will be shared by the local 
government, which will donate the 
land in unnecessary street area 
and any other lands it may pos- 
sess, and the Federal government, 
which will retire the balance in 
45 annual subsidies. Thus private 
enterprise will be able to use the 
land at a reasonable cost. 

(4) For such families as cannot 
possibly, out of their own incomes, 
pay the full price or rent of min- 
imal standard housing, but only 
for the lowest 80% of such fami- 
lies, provided the local governing 


body shall have requested it. the 
Federal government (FPHA) 
would extend aid to iocal nousing 
authorities sufficient to provide in 





four years for approximately 10% 
of the estimated total number of 
such families. This is certainly 
not a rash or even a generous 
offer of aid to this desperately 
needy segment of the American 
people. The bill embodies the les- 
sons of successful experience with 
this type of housing aid, conse- 
quently it will almost certainly be 
unnecessary for the Congress to 
appropriate any capital funds, all 
of which are contemplated to be 
borrowed by local housing au- 
thorities from private investors. 
As before, all development must 
be by private contractors. 

(5) Some provision is made for 
rural housing, an honest beginning 
at least. 

(6) Provision is made for the 
sale of permanent war housing 
projects to local housing authori- 
ties for use as veterans’ and low 
rent housing, where at present 
they can be sold almost only to 
private speculators. . 


(7) Veterans are given prefer- 
ence in all housing aided or in- 
sured by the Federal government. 


The Bill’s Faults 


The bill has only two serious 
faults as far as it is possible to 
judge in advance. Both of them 
penalize the poorest segment of 
the population, veterans as well as 
others. In the first place, no pro- 
vision whatsoever is made for the 
upper 20% of the lowest income 
group. In the second place, the 
housing program is limited by per- 
missible appropriations to only 
10% of the lowest income group. 
Both these serious faults were de- 
liberately committed to appease 
an absolutely unappeasable set of 
interests, namely the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, 
the National Association of Home 
Builders, and the Mortgage Bank- 
ers Association. The NAREB is 
in the act of collecting from its 
members a huge special fund for 
the purpose of killing this bill. 
They speak of it as the “WET Bill” 
and the “Trojan Horse Bill” which 
will socialize the’ American home 
and mark the end of private en- 
terprise in this country. This is 
also the gang that last week pre- 
vailed on the House to deny Wil- 
son Wyatt the powers he and 
President Truman felt were essen- 
tial to prevent inflation in build- 
ing costs and rents. 


The Necessary Rate of Production 

What rate of production must 
we achieve each year to Rebuild 
America in Ten Years? Let us 
understand at once that when we 
succeed in this goal there will still 
be a healthy normal job for the 
building industry to do each year 
thereafter. But thereafter the 
demand for new housing will be 
stable and achievable, a job mere- 
ly of keeping America _ well 
housed. For the decade ahead, 
however, in which we must catch 
up on an enormous pent-up need, 4 
the National Housing Agency esti- 
mates that 6,300,000 new dwellings 
will be necessary to properly 
house veterans and new families, 
to afford privacy to doubled-up 
families, and achieve a necessary 
normal 5% vacancy list. In addi- 
tion 200,000 will be needed to re- 
place units annually destroyed by 
fire, storm and flood. 7,000,000 
units which were substandard in 
1940 must be replaced. And an- 
other 2,600,600 units must replace 
an equivalent number which will 
have become substandard by 1955. 
This makes a total of 16,100,000 
non-farm dwelling units for the 
10-year period, to which ‘must be 
added perhaps as many,.as ,3,500,- 
000 farm units that need replace- 
ment. Altogether the number of 
new dwellings needed would seem 
to be 19,600,000, or almost 2,000,000 
per year. The National Housing 
Agency, ultra-conservative in its 
estimates and program, makes no 
provision for farm housing and 
proposes replacement of only one- 
half the houses substandard in 


1940, and comes out with an an- 
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nual 10-year program of 1,260,000. 
Even: this rate of production will 
require a vast expansion of the 
house-building industry, as well 
as of all those that serve it. The 
National Housing Agency esti- 
mates that 1,260,000 new units 
each year will give full employ- 
ment to about 4,000,000 workers. 


Construction Industry Our 
Economy’s Bellwether 


The residential construction in- 
dustry is in many respects the 
bellwether of our whole econ- 
omy. It should be the most stable 
and dependable part of it. . Con- 
trariwise, it has been the least 
stable, rising from 1920 to 1925 to 
heights out of all proportion to 
industrial production and drop- 
ping far below the level of indus- 
trial production in 1933. It is, 
because of the large investment 
represented by a single home, 
very sensitive to inflationary 
tendencies. Therefore residential 
construction began to decline in 
1926, four years before the great 
«crash in 1929, and plunged vio- 
lently one year before. In periods 
«of deflation it picks up more slow- 
ly. A stabilized residential con- 
‘struction industry would be like 
iballast to the rest of the economy. 
‘Stabilization is possible only on 
‘two premises, namely the preven- 
‘tion of inflation and long-range 
planning of production such as the 
10-year program to Rebuild 
America. The emergency and 
long-range programs have been 
courageously propounded by Wil- 
son Wyatt. The great questions 
remaining therefore are these: 
(a) Will Congress have the intel- 
ligence and courage to enact the 
Wagner-Taft-Ellender bill, and 
«(b) Will it be able to withstand 
the inflationary lobbies, particu- 
larly the real estate lobby? 

The pressure for inflation and 
the opposition to the Wagner-Taft- 
Ellender bill come from the same 
source, namely the _ speculative 
interests represented by the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate 
Boards, the National Association 
of Home Builders, the Mortgage 
Bankers Association, and the Pro- 
ducers’ Council. There are many 
upstanding individual members of 
these associations who do not 
agree with the wicked policies of 
their central offices. But the 
NAREB, on Feb. 6, 1946, appealed 
to its thousands of members for 
special subscriptions of funds with 
which to combat the Wagner- 
‘Taft-Ellender bill and the anti- 
inflationary ceilings on existing 
houses and on buildings lots. Fur- 
thermore, the February number of 
“Headlines,” the official organ of 
the NAREB, is devoted to a lying, 
Satirical attack on the Wagner- 
‘Taft-Ellender bill which they call 
the “WET Bill’ and the “Trojan 
Horse Bill.” Sewell Avery, U. S. 
Gypsum king as well as of Mont- 
gomery Ward fame, declared on 
March 6th that Wyatt’s proposal 
to use some subsidies to get build- 
ing materials into flow and thus 
avoid inflationary higher price 
levels is the wrong approach. “I 
don’t believe practical men have 
the slightest confidence in the 
housing program,” said the pon- 
tifical Mr. Avery. If you remem- 
ber, it was Mr. Sewell Avery who 
was so ““‘practical’”’ in his interfer- 
ence with the war effort that 
American troops had to carry him 
out of his own office in his own 
chair. 

The United States is now at the 
show-down on this program. The 
first round has been won in part 
by the selfish inflationary and 
speculative, interests. The House 
of Representatives on March 7th 
voted to deny Wilson Wyatt many 
of the anti-inflationary powers he 
and President Truman had asked 
for. Note well that inflation of 
building costs will affect veterans 
more adversely than any other 
group. It is time to throw the 


money-changers out of the temple 
of American democracy. It is time 
for the people of America to take 
charge of its own destiny so far 
as its housing and its cities are 
concerned. 
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wounds of Hitler’s war and re- 
building the scarred and shat- 
tered structure of human civiliza- 
tion. Let me declare, however, 
that the progress and freedom of 
all the peoples of the world, 
under a reign of law, enforced by 
a World Organization, will not 
come to pass, nor will the age of 
plenty begin, without the persis- 
tent, faithful, and above all fear- 
less exertions of the British and 
American systems of society. 


Events Are Now Swiftly Moving 


In the last 10 days the situation 
has greatly changed as the result 
of decisions which must have been 
taken some time ago. Instead of 
a calm discussion of broad and 
long-term tendencies we now find 
ourselves in the presence of 
swiftly-moving events which no 
one can measure at the moment. 
I may be called upon to speak 
about the new situation when I 
get back home. 


There are however a few things 
which I am bound to say tonight 
lest a good cause should suffer by 
default. If any words that I have 
spoken have commanded atten- 
tion, that is only because they find 
an echo in the breasts of those of 
every land and race who love 
freedom and are the foes of tyr- 
anny. I certainly will not allow 
anything said by others to weaken 
my regard and admiration for the 
Russian people or my earnest de- 
sire that Russia should be safe 
and prosperous and should take 
an honored place in the van of 
the World Organization. Whether 
she will do so or not depends only 
on the decisions taken by the 
handful of able men who, under 
under their renowned chief, hold 
all the 180 million Russians, and 
many more millions outside Rus- 
sia, in their grip. We all remem- 
ber what frightful losses Russia 
suffered in the Hitlerite invasion 
and how she survived and 
emerged triumphant from injuries 
greater than have ever been in- 
flicted on any other community. 
There is deep and widespread 
sympathy throughout the English- 
speaking world for the people of 
Russia and an absolute readiness 
to work with them on fair and 
even terms to repair the ruin of 
the war in every country. If the 
Soviet Government does not take 
advantage of this sentiment, if on 
the contrary they discourage it, 
the responsibility will be ‘entirely 
theirs. 


USSR Should Observe Its 
Treaty Obligations 


There is for instance a very 
good way in which they could 
brush aside any speeches which 
they dislike. It is a way which 
is open to them now in the next 
fortnight. The British Govern- 
ment, of which I was the head, 
signed a Treaty with Russia and 
with Persia solemnly undertaking 
to respect the integrity and sov- 
ereignty of Persia and to evacuate 
that country by a certain date. 
This Treaty was reaffirmed at 
Teheran by the Tri-Partite Agree- 
ment signed by the head of the 
Soviet Government, by the late 
President Roosevelt and by me. 
In fulfillment of this Agreement 
the United States and the British 
have already left that country. 
But now we are told that the So- 
viet Government, instead of leav- 
ing, are actually sending in more 
troops. Now this is one of those 
cases for which the United Na- 
tions Security Council was espe- 
cially devised, and I am very -glad 
to read in the newspapers that 
the Soviet representatives will at- 
tend the meeting of the Security 
Council which is to take place in 
New York on March 25. By all 
means let the matter be thrashed 
out there and let respect be 


shown, even by the greatest or 
most deeply-interested powers, to 
the conclusions of the Security 
Council. 


In this way the reign 
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of world law and the international 
foundations of enduring peace 
would be immeasurably consoli-. 
dated. 


The Soviet’s War Effort Has Been 
Magnificently Rewarded 


There is no reason why Soviet 
Russia should feel ill-rewarded 
tor her efforts in the war. If her 
losses have been grievous, her 
gains have been magnificent. Her 
two tremendous antagonists, Ger- 
many and Japan, have been laid 
low. Japan was overthrown al- 
most entirely by American arms. 
Russia recovered almost without 
striking a blow all that she lost 
to Japan 40 years ago. In the west 
the Baltic states and a large part 
of Finland have been reincorpor- 
ated in Russia. The Curzon line 
is no longer questioned. Then we 
come to the Straits of the Dar- 
danelles. I welcome the Russian 
flag on Russian ships on the high 
seas and oceans. I have always 
told our Soviet allies that Great 
Britain would support the re- 
vision of the Montreaux conven- 
tion about the Straits. At Pots- 
dom the Americans and British 
offered to Russia a joint guaran- 
tee of the complete freedom of 
the Straits in peace and war, 
whether for merchant ships or 
ships of war. To this guarantee 
Turkey would gladly have sub- 
scribed. But we were told that 
that was not enough. Russia must 
have a fortress inside the Straits, 
from which she could dominate 
Constantinople. But this not to 
keep the Straits open but to give 
power of closing them to a single 
nation. This is out of harmony 
with the principle urged by the 
United States representatives of 
the freedom of the great water- 
ways of Europe, the Danube, the 
Rhine, and other rivers which 
run through many countries. At 
any rate, there was the offer and 
I have no doubt it is still open, 
and if Soviet Russia still persists 
in putting pressure on Turkey, 
the matter must in the first in- 
stance be pronounced upon by the 
United Nations Security Council. 
Thus early will come a very great 
test for the World Organization on 
which so many hopes are founded. 


Misunderstanding About 
Democratic Government 


It has been frequently observed 
in the last few days that there is 
a great measure of misunder- 
standing. I entirely agree with 
that. Could you have a greater 
example of misunderstanding 
than when we are told that the 
present British Government is not 
a free democratic government be- 
cause it consists only of the repre- 
sentatives of a single party where- 
as Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria and 
other countries have the repre- 
sentatives of several parties in 
their governments. But this also 
applies to the United States, 
where one party is in office and 
wields the executive power. But 
all this argument overlooks the 
fact that democratic governments 
are based on free elections. The 
people choose freely and fairly 
the party they wish to have in 
office. They have every right to 
criticize that party, or the gov- 
ernment based upon it, and can 
change it by constitutional proc- 
esses at any time they like or at 
frequent intervals. It can hardly 
be called a democratic election 
where the candidates of only one 
party are allowed to appear and 
where the voter has not even the 
secrecy of the ballot to protect 
him. These misunderstandings 
will be swept away if we get 
through the present difficult pe- 
riod safely and if the British, 
American and Russian peoples 
allowed to mingle freely with one 
another and see how things are 
done in their respective countries. 
No doubt we all have much to 
learn from one another. I rejoice 
to read in the newspapers that 





there never were more Russian 
ships in New York harbor than| 





there are tonight. I am sure you 
will give the Russian sailors a 
hearty welcome to the land of 
the free and the home of the 
brave. 


Great Britain and U. S. Must 
Work in Full Loyalty to 
UNO Charter 


Now I turn to the other part of 
my message — the relations be- 
tween Great Britain and the 
United States. On these the life 
and freedom of the world depend. 
Unless they work together in full 
loyalty to the Charter, the organi- 
zation of the United Nations will 
cease to have any reality. No one 
will be able to put his trust in it 
and the world wil be left to the 
hideous clash of nationalisms 
which has led us to two frightful 
wars. I have never asked for an 
Anglo-American military alliance 
or a treaty. I asked, and I ask, 
for something different and in a 
sense 1 asked for something more. 
I asked for fraternal association, 
free voluntary fraternal associa- 
tion. I have no doubt that it will 
come to pass, as surely as the sun 
will rise tomorrow. But you do 
not need a treaty to express the 
natural affinities and friendships 
which arise in a fraternal asso- 
ciation. On the other hand, it 
would be wrong that the fact 
should be concealed or ignored. 
Nothing can prevent our nations 
drawing ever closer to one an- 
other, and nothing can obscure 
the fact that in their harmonious 
companionship lies the main hope 
of a world instrument for main- 
taining peace on earth and good- 
will to all men. 


I thank you profoundly for all 
your gracious kindness and hos- 
pitality to me during this visit I 
have paid to your shores. Mine 
is not the first voice raised with- 
in your spacious bounds in the 
cause of freedom and of peace. 
Nor will it be the last that will 
be encouraged by the broad toler- 
ance of the American people. I 
come to you at a time when the 
United States stands at the high- 
est point of majesty and power 
ever attained by any community 
since the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. This imposes upon the 
American people a duty which 
cannot be rejected. With oppor- 
tunity comes _ responsibility. 
Strength is granted to us all when 
we are needed to serve great 
causes. We in the British Com- 
monwealth will stand at your side 
in powerful and faithful friend- 
ship and in accordance with the 
World Charter, and together I am 
sure we shall succeed in lifting 
from the face of man the curse 
of war and the darker curse of 
tyranny. Thus will be opened 
ever more broadly to the anxious 
toiling millions the gateways of 
happiness and freedom. 


On March 18, Mr. Churchill, at 
the ceremonies marking the con- 
ferring on him by Columbia Uni- 
versity of the honorary degree of 





Doctor of Laws, Mr. Churchill 
spoke as follows: 
Mr. President, Ladies and 


Gentlemen: It gives me the great 
pleasure to receive this degree 
and the honor and esteem it 1m- 


~~ 


plies from Columbia. University. 


During the war, | 
here on business; twe, years, ago 


when, il was, 


I received your, invitation, and, it; 


came to me from )Dr. ; Nicholas 


Murray Butler..A promise made, 
to him is not one.that,could: ever: 


be broken, and, although I. have 
been endeavoring to live as quiet 
and reposeful a life as possible 
during my visit to the United 
States, I thought myself bound not 
only by my promise but by my 
great regard for him to come for- 
ward and accept this remarkable 
honor which this great university 
of the mighty City of New York 
wished to confer upon me. 

We have had an announcement 
in the paper the day before yes- 
terday of the great affliction 
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which has fallen upon Dr. Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, whom I! 
have known for so many years. 
The light has failed, but that is 
only the light which reacts upon 
our physical senses; the inward 
vision, the light that burns within, 
burns all the brighter and shines 
from him in guiding all those who 
have known him for so many 
years and have lived with him 
and guided those forward along 
the path of decency, of honor, of 
character, and of good sense. 


I wish to pay my tribute of 
respect to him on this occasion, 
when you are bestowing this 
honor upon me. 


Praises American Education 


The university life of the 
United States will stand out as a 
glorious trophy and monument of 
its power and wealth and culture.: 
In no other country that has ever 
existed has such university train- 
ing been so widely diffused. The 
graduates of your universities are 
numbered, not by the millions but 
by the tens of millions. Every- 
where young men and young 
women can come forward and 
gain the immense advantage of a 
year or two or it may be more, if 
they are lucky, of a view of alt 
the arts, the sciences, of the 
knowledge, of the wisdom and the 
dignity which man has accumu- 
lated, painfully and slowly, in his 
long toil through life. Indeed, it is 
the glory of your country that 
these facilities should be open te 
so many, and that young man or 
young woman who has a chance 
and does not take full advantage 
of it, who has got good grounds te 
avail himself or herself of it and 
does not, will have bitter grounds 
to repent in days to come. 


Under the great stroke of war, 
under the processes of academic 
development, the curriculum had 
to be altered. Other colleges, 
other schools were opened on 
dark and stormy. fields of war 
and far out on the ocean space 
and in the high air. But educa- 
tion could be gained there, edu- 
cation which acts as a great 
former of character, which gives 
the young man facing the storm 
a poise, a position and a dignity 
which may well animate his estate 
all the rest of his life, apart from 
making his country-men grateful 
to him for all he has done. 


You have, I have no doubt, 
been assured, indeed, when ft 
spoke in Miami and received a 
degree there three weeks age, 
that immense preparations are 
being made and are, in fact, in 
progress to provide for the facil- 
ity of education which will be 
needed by your young men re- 
turning home from the war, s® 
that there is no blackout period 
in their lives, and that they can 
enter into full citizenship of a 
free country with that essential 
knowledge of the humanities 
and of the learning which the 
world has gathered together, and 
which universities inculcate in 
those who have years to learn, 
and there are many. 


Urges English Language Study 


May I say that I think there 
should be, or in the universities 
it is most important that there 
should be, a study of our lan 
guage, the English language. We 
have a very great tradition in 
that. It is a key to a marvelous 
literature; it is the means of con- 
tact between—I will not say the 
most numerous, but the most in- 
fluential mass of human, beings 
spread about the world. We have 
a great tradition, a great legend, 
and I know now our young of- 
ficers and soldiers, GIs coving 
back from the front, British 
officers and private soldiers allt 
returning home—one thing they 
certainly have got, and that is a 
goed grounding in Anglo-Ameri- 
can slang. 

I suggest) without any preju- 
dice that they now acquire full 
knowledge » and facility of tho 
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majority and power of their own 
mother tongue. 

I read a great deal out of the 
newspapers, read all the news- 
papers I can see in this country. 
Turning over the pages, so many 
pages, in the morning between 
the ditferent advertisement 
sheets, and so on, is a healthy 
physical exercise. It might well 
replace the ordinary dumbbells. 
I see in some, and in some books 
that I read; an undue reliance up- 
on slang. In its right place slang 
has its virtues, but let us keep a 
tight hold of our own mother 
tongue because that is the key to 
the treasure houses of the past 
and also the key to the great 
works of the future. 


Urges Study of History 


Another study which is very 
important, it seems to me, is the 
study of history, and of. course 
history, like everything else that 
is human, is erroneous and falli- 
ble, but still a knowledge of the 
past is essential to taking a broad 
view and a truve.view of the} 
course to be pursed in the future. 

They say history never repeats 
itself, but only the historians re- 
peat one another. They say also 
that the lesson of history is that 
it .renews:. parallels; however it 
may be, although no situation will 
exactly repeat itself, it is a good 
thing to have in one’s mind all 
that has happened in the past, 
with as much emphasis as we can, 
illumined as you can, in your 
mind with the romance and drama 
of all the countries, of al] the na- 
tions that have been moving for- 
ward in the vast process of the 
world. 


Communists and Termites 


Even our Communist friends 
should study this. They should 
study the admirable modern 
works on the life and the soul of 
the white ant. That will show 
them not only a great deal about 
their past but will give a very 
fair indication of their future. 
But, with regard to our common 
history, which bifurcated at a 
point in the past, I hope that there 
will be an attempt to write 
history without prejudice. 


In conflicts which arise be- 
tween people, in the long story 
of man, prejudices arise, and it 
is right that both sides should be 
stated with all the force and 
fashion of the day in which these 
events took place, but in the after 
time, as we move on, it seems to 
me that an effort should be made 
to inculeate the truth as far as 
has been given to us to ascertain, 
to inculeate the actual facts that 
occurred, and to understand the 
strange position and hard posi- 
tion in which human beings are 
placed in the conflicts which 
break out around them. I hope 
that Anglo-American history may 
be studied from that point of view 
so that we may at any rate under- 
stand how all that has happened 
to us and how it is we are all here 
in the world together at the 
present time and not getting on 
so badly after all. 


Sympathy for Toiler 


I have great sympathy with the 
ordinary humble, common toiler. 
What chance has he or she when 
the world. convulsions sweep 
across his land?. What chance has 
he. when his home is shattered, 
4he institutions in which he was 

‘brought up, all the. surroundings 
vanishing in. the night, or liquid- 
ated? How can he in his humble 
position, one individual. out of 
scores of. millions, control or 
guide or govern, and how can he 
adjust himself.in anything like a 


remote degree for what position. 


he is forced into by tyrants. who 
from time to time seize upon the 
governments of great, states. 

No, a spirit of tolerance and 
comprehension spust run through 
all our studies of history, and, for 








‘profit, 


my part, I am.glad to say here. in 
Columbia University, in. my. heart 
there is no abiding hatred to any 
great race on this earth. 

I earnestly hope that there will 
be no. pariah nations. Guilty. or 
punished, we have to look for- 
ward to a broader, fairer world, 
richer, fuller in every way. There 
must. be opened, under the aegis 
and under the authority, valiantly 
maintained, unflinchingly main- 
tained, a world organization to 
guard the humble toiler, guard 
the small homes of the nation, of 
all the nations, from renewal of 
the horrors of war and of, tyranny. 


Such are the words I venture 
to speak to you today, and I must 
also say that in that task you will 
be aided to the utmost by all the 
moral and material forces that the 
British Empire, the British nation, 
the British Commonwealth of Na- 


tions can supply. Thus, walking 


forward together, with no aims of 
conquest, subjugation, or material 
or advancement .of the 
sordid interests — marching for- 
ward together, we may render at 
this juncture services to human- 
ity which never before has any 
country had the honor to do. 


I thank you very much for the 
honor you conferred upon me to- 
day, for the attention with which 
you have listened to me. I shall 
carry away from this noble hall 
an indefaceable impression of 
your kindness and of the great- 
ness of the city and nation to 
which you belong. 


Congress Proposes ses for 
Ceiling on Spending 


The special joint Senate-House 
committee which has had under 
deliberation a Congressional re- 
organization program 
formal report on March 4, accord- 
ing to Washington advices to the 
Associated Press. The keynote of 
the Committee’s recommendations 
was the curbing of spending, the 
report stating that at present there 
is no Congressional coordination 
between revenue-raising and ap- 
propriations. Other recommenda- 
tions contained in the 35-page re- 
port on a year’s study into how 
Congress could improve. and 
streamline its operations included, 
the Associated Press stated: 

“1, Authorization for each mem- 
ber to employ a high-caliber ad- 
ministrative assistant at an annual 
salary of $8,000 to handle such 
non-legislative work as helping a 
constituent obtain something from 
a Government department. The 
committee said these chores now 
take up as much as 80% of a 
member’s time. 

“2. An increase from $10,000 to 
$15,000 in annual salary and pro- 
vision for retirement on the same 
terms as civil service workers. 

**3. Consolidation of. the Senate’s 
thirty-three standing committees 
into sixteen and the House’s forty- 
eight into eighteen. In that con- 
nection, it was proposed that the 
practice of creating special inves- 
tigating committees be abandoned. 

“4. Creation of majority and mi- 
nority policy committees to lay 
down formal party policy on leg- 
islative issues. Each legislator 
would be free to vote as he saw 
fit, but the report said that exist- 
ence of a formal: policy would 
help the voters hold both the 
party and the individual account- 
able.” 

The report of the 12-member 
joint committee, headed by Sen- 
ator La Follette (Prog.-Wis.), with 
Representative Monroney 
(D.-Okla.) as Vice-Chairman, was 
issued amid indications within 





Congress of increasing concern 
over the fiscal position of the na- 
tion. Sixteen Senators and House 
members have already called for 





a balanced budget in the year 
commencing July 1. 
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Lehman Leaves UNRRA 
On the grounds of ill, health, 
Herbert H. Lehman. tendered his 
resignation on March 12 as Direc- 
tor General of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration. His letter of resigna- 
tion was addressed to the Central 
Committee of UNRRA for presen- 
tation to the Council, which will 
choose his successor. Reviewing 
the work of the relief organization 
briefly, Mr. Lehman said he had 
hoped to remain with it until it 
had accomplished its purposes, but 
that he was no longer able to do 
so. He offered to give advice or 
assistance to those who would 
carry on the work if they should 
find it necessary to call on him. 
Mr. Lehman also said in part: 


“IT should like to emphasize 
what, to me, is a matter of. pri- 
mary importance. UNRRA has not 
only provided material aid to 
many millions of people, but in 
so doing has given fresh hope to 
those millions of men and women 
—a hope that the United Nations 
by continuing to work together 
effectively can, in fact, establish 
good will and_ understanding 
amongst men. 


“Much has already been accom- 


plished to justify the hopes that 


countless suffering human beings 
had placed in this organization. 
Much remains to be done. In sepa- 
rating myself from the adminis- 
tration I do so with the firm con- 
viction that the structure has 
been well built; that the organiza- 
tion is functioning efficiently and 
in accordance with the high prin- 
ciples and policies of its charter, 
and that the staff will give to my 
successor the same full measure 
of loyalty and support which they 
have always given me. 

“It is my earnest hope that at 
the council meeting that is about 
to convene and at the next meet- 
ing which will be held during the 
summer action will be taken to 
provide for. the transfer to. other 
organizations of those activities of 
UNRRA which will inevitably be 
left unfinished if, as at present is 
indicated, UNRRA will cease to 
function in a little more than a 
year from now. It is probable, in 
my opinion, that further assist- 
ance — particularly in providing 
food and agricultural rehabilita- 
tion—will have to be extended 
beyond this year. It is especially 
important that the future of the 
persecuted and stateless peoples 
be dealt with, with sympathy, 
foresight and courage, on an in- 
ternational basis, and that provi- 
sion be made for their continuing 
assistance and protection lest they 
be left to shift for themselves, 
helplessly, in countries which they 
will always remember as_ the 
graveyards of their nearest and 
dearest. Happily, international re- 
sponsibility for the care of refu- 
gees and displaced persons who, 
for valid reasons, cannot be re- 
patriated has already been recog- 
nized by UNO.” 


Pasvolsky Leaves 
State Department 


The resignation of Leo Pasvol- 
sky as special assistant to the 
Secretary of State was announced 
on March 14. Coming to the State 
Department from the Brookings 
Institution in 1935, Mr. Pasvolsky 
was closely associated with Cor- 
dell Hull in work on the recipro- 
cal trade agreements, and had re- 
cently been in charge of interna- 
tional organization and security 
affairs. Secretary Byrnes, in ac- 
cepting his resignation, warmly 
commended Mr. Pasvolsky’s rec- 
ord of service according to the 
New York “Times” Washington 
dispatch. which stated that the 
former State Department assistant 
would return to the Brookings 
“Institution. 











Observations 


(Continued fron: first page) 
resistance to fascism, who decided that the Communists deserve com- 
pletely the confidence of the people.” 

But if this is so, it is indeed impossible to understand the dif- 
ficulties of Messrs. Vishinsky, Molotov, and Stalin in gaining “the 
confidence of the common men” who succeeded Mr. Churchill. Mr. 
Molotov’s recent repreving remark to Mr. Bevin to the effect that he 
preferred dealing, with gentlemen like Mr. Eden, and his present deep 
schism with the Labor Government, surely indicate a lack of 
sympathy between the Soviet itself and the “common man.” It seems 
that, unfortunately, the only people who understand the Communists 
—are the Communists! And « our saenty, ‘Wallace! 


A helpful major step avid Marshal Stalin’s enlightenment of 
the world as to his intentions would be for him—in lieu of uttering 
irrelevant invective—-to explain his concept of the proper behavior 
regarding solemn treaty obligations. Perhaps he will still give 
delayed observance to the treaties and agreements affecting Iran, 
including the Anglo-Persian alliance past, tri-partite treaty of June, 
1942, and her obligations under the United Nations Charter. In 
any event, hgawever, the Soviet actions regarding treaties over the 
long-term past leaves his permanent policy completely uncertain. 
While there is a consistent pattern of Russian violation of inter- 
national agreements, this has been admitted only in the case of. the 
1939 pact with Hitler, which (for obvious motives) she subsequently 
quite frankly, and cynically affirmatively proclaimed, she had never 
intended to observe. 


But the Soviet’s bland disavowal of its pact with Germany must 
be accepted with more than a grain of salt. For it was simultan- 
eously accompanied by a definitive commercial agreement. This 
initial commercial agreement was superseded by another one of 
Feb. 11, 1940, which was supplemented by a third agreement of Jan, 
10, 1941. According to an official statement made by Foreign Minister 
Von Ribbentrop on June 23, 1941, Russia’s deliveries of goods under 
these agreements “were carried out on schedule until the last day 
before the rupture.’ Moreover there were other agreements _ be- 
tween Stalin and Hitler, as those dealing with Poland, the Baltic 
States, Finland, Bessarabia, the Balkans, and. the Near East. As to 
the observance of the 1939 non-aggression pact, which started Hitler 
on the march, Mr. Molotov himself insisted that his government had 
played along 100%, per his statement of June 22, 1941: “The attack 
cn our country was perpetrated despite the fact that a treaty of non- 
aggression has been signed between the USSR and Germany and that 
the Soviet Government most faithfully abided by all provisions of 
this treaty. During the entire period of the operation of this treaty 
the German Government could not find ground for a single com- 
plaint against the USSR as regards observance of this treaty.” 


But in her relations with other countries the Soviet has shown 
a consistent and clear record of treaty-violation——as with Poland and 
Finland, with the League of Nations, with Romania, and with the 
Baltic States. It will be recailed that in June, 1940, the Red Army, 
pursuant to 24-hour ultimatums, embarked on a career of ‘explosive 
expansion,” occupying Lthuania, Latvia, and Esthonia; installing 
therein new governments dominated by the Kremlin, and within two 
months incorporating them in the Soviet Union—action which was 
violently condemned by both Washington and London. Incidentally 
the United States was put in the strange and uncomfortable position 
ot lend-leasing bombs to a country dumping them on Finland, the 

enly country that regularly paid her war debts. 


In its striving to “understand Russia,” is not the world’s deduc- 
tion to be that her permanent policy is to break international agree- 
ments at will? This seems inescapable, with an outstanding excep- 
tion consisting in Stalin’s observance of his pact with Germany (com- 
plicated somewhat by his denial thereof in frankly and cynically 
ascribing double-dealing to himself, because ideological face-saving 
was then needed). 


While few of the opponents of the present Congressional provi- 
sions for controlling atomic energy have followed Secretary Wallace 
to the extent of hurling his well-worn “fascism” epithet, the occasion 
for their volubly-expressed worries is still difficult to understand. 
The focal point of their displeasure is with the Vandenberg amend- 
ment to the McMahon Bill, adopted by a Senate Committee vote of 
10—1. Typical are the objections broadcast last Sunday night from 
an all-out meeting at New York’s New School for Social Research, 
py Merle D. Miller, former managing editor of “Yank” and a seasoned 


veteran, and by Dr. Irving Kaplan, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the discovery’s Manhattan Project Scientists. In the Van- 
denberg amendment they visualize the threat of “military dictator- 
ship” and the intensification of the provocation of war. Similarly 
Americans United, an active and influential organization, promulgates 
this criticism: “This (the Vandenberg amendment) represents a ter- 
rible danger of military dictatorship, through abuse of these ex-, 
traordinarily wide powers of discretion. If we are to avoid war and 
dictatorship, we must not put control of the ultimate power of the 
universe in the hands of the military.” 

Actually, such professed forebodings appear entirely unwar- 
ranted. As the bill now stands, (consistent with President Truman’s 
interpretation), it leaves every decision regarding atomic energy in 
civilian hands, and represents complete civilian control. The military 
authorities may on'y appeal to the President for his final decision if 
they, think that the civilians’ decisions threaten the national defense. 
With the President, chosen by a free electorate, acting as the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of our armed forces, it is difficult to agree with the 
charge that his subordinates heading the Army and Navy are potential 
instruments of either dictatorship or fascism. With the world and 
cur country in a tragic condition of strife, should not the military 
experts—as a matter of sensible prudence—have at least minority 
representation on a body administering an essential war weapon? 
Surely this does not seem inconsistent with Senator Vandenberg’s 
professed supreme aim “that the United Nations shall succeed in a 
total prohibition of atomic energy for military purposes anywhere 
on earth.” 
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Electric Output for Week Ended March 16, 1946) 


9.3% Below That for Same Week a Year Ago 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended March 16. 
1946, was 3,987,877,000 kwh., which compares with 4,397,529,000 kwh. 
in the corresponding week a year ago, and 3,952,539,000 kwh. in the 


week ended March 9, 1946. 


(1946 was 9.3% below that of the same week in 1945. 
PERCENTAGE DECREASE UNDER SAME WEEK LAST YEAR 





The output for the week ended March 16, 





Week Ended 
. .Major Geographical Divisions— March 16 March 9 March 2 Feb. 23 
New England_____ : , 4.2 5.1 1. 6. 
‘Middle Atlantic____- 5 Bb deshcnadon 3.0 5.7 4.3 5.2 
-Central Industrial_____ 13.5 15.7 15.9 20.5 
West Central__-- 1.2 2.4 1.9 3.4 
Southern States_- 9.9 11.9 11.8 13.2 
"Rocky Mountain ? $1.2 1.6 $1.1 $2.0 
Pacific Coast 13.4 13.4 13.1 10.0 
Total United States 9.3 11.1 10.6 12.3 
§Increase. 
DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours) 
% Change 
Week Ended— 1945 1944 under 1944 1943 1932 1929 
ie Sa EE 4,042,915 4,524,257 —10.6 4,560,158 1,518,922 1,806,225 
GRE EP oe 4,096,954 4,538,012 — 9.7 4,566,905 1,563,384 1,840,863 
| a ee a 4,154,061 4,563,079 — 9.0 4,612,994 1,554,473 1,860,021 
Dec, 22 : s 4,239,376 4,616,975 — 8.2 4,295,010 1,414,710 1,637,683 
mee, 39_2-.< __ 3,758,942 4,225,614 —11.0 4,337,287 1,619,265 1,542,000 
% Change 
Week Ended— 1946 1945 under 1945 1944 1932 1929 
Jan. 5 . 3,865,362 4,427,281 —12.7 4,567,259 1,602,482 1,733,810 
Jin. 12 4,163,206 4,614,334 — 9.8 4,539,083 1,598,201 1,736,721 
Jan. 19_ 4,145,116 4,588,214 — 9.7 4,531,662 1,588,967 1,717,315 
Jan. 26 4,034,365 4,576,713 —11.9 4,523,763 1,588,853 1,728,208 
Feb. 2 3,982,775 4,538,552 —12.2 4,524,134 1,578,817 1,726,161 
Feb. 9 3,983,493 4,505,269 —11.6 4.532,730 1,545,459 1,718,304 
Feb. 16 3,948,620 4,472,298 —11.7 4,511,562 1,512,158 1°699,250 
Feb. 23 3,922,796 4,473,962 —12.3 4,444,939 1.519,679 1,706,719 
March 2 4,000,119 4,472,110 10.6 4,464,686 1,538,452 1,702,570 
March 9 3,952,539 4,446,136 —l11.1 4,425,630 1,537,747 1,687,229 
March 16. 3,987,877 4,397,529 9.3 4,400,246 1,514,553 1,683,262 
March 23- 4,401,716 4,409,159 1,480,298 1,679,589 
March 30 4,329,478 4,408,703 1,465,076 1,633,291 





Moody’s Bond Prices and Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 


given in the following table. 


MOODY'S BOND PRICES 
(Based on Average Yields) 


Baa 
114.27 
114.27 
114.27 
114.27 
114.27 
114.46 
114.46 
114.27 
114.46 
114.46 
114.46 
114.27 
114.46 
114.27 
114.08 
114. 
114.27 
114.27 
114.27 
113.50 
113.31 
112.93 
112.56 
112.37 
114.46 
112.19 


9° 
ai 


106.39 


100.65 
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1946— U. 8. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa 
Mar. 19 125.80 119.61 123.56 122.29 119.00 

18 125.80 119.82 123.77 122.50 119.20 

16 125.80 119.82 123.77 122.29 139.20 

15 125.80 119.82 123.77 122.29 119.20 

14 125.80 119.82 123.77 122.29 119.20 

13 125:81 119.82 123.77 122.29 119.20 

12 125.84 119.82 123.77 122.29 119.20 

11 125.86 119.82 123.77 122.50 119.20 

9 125.86 119.82 123.77 122.50 119.20 

8 125.86 119.82 123.56 122.50 119.20 

7 125.81 119.82 123.56 122.29 119.20 

6 125.81 119.82 123.56 122.29 119.20 

5 125.81 119.82 123.56 123.29 119.20 

4 125.81 119.82 123.56 122.29 119.20 

2 125.84 119.61 123.56 121.88 119.20 

1 . 125.84 119.61 123.56 121.88 119.20 

Feb. 21 126.02 120.22 123.34 121.88 119.00 
15 . 126,14 119.61 123.56 121.88 119.20 

8 . 126.15 119.61 123.34 121.88 119.20 

1 - 126.05 119.20 123.34 121.46 118.80 

gan, 25_ . 126.28 119.00 123.12 121.25 119.00 
18. .. 126.06 118.60 122.50 120.84 118.60 

Eh cnnu 39633. 318.20. 332.00. 123048 1216.20 

Gi cme. eee. 21780 Tete 21982 2190 

High 1946 ~ 126.28 119.82 123.77 122.50 119.20 
Low 1946_..... 124.97 117.60 121.46 119.82 117.40 

1 Year Ago 
March 19, 1945 122.20 115.04 120.84 118.60 114.85 

2 Years Ago 
March 18, 1944 120.13 111.44 118.20 116.41 111.44 

MOODY’S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 
1946— U.S. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A 
Mar. 19 1.35 2.67 2.48 2.54 2.70 

i8 1.35 2.66 2.47 2.53 2.69 

16 1.35 2.66 2.47 2.54 2.69 

15 1.34 2.66 2.47 2.54 2.69 

14 1.34 2.66 2.47 2.54 2.69 

13 1.34 2.66 2.47 2.54 2.69 

12 1.34 2.66 2.47 2.54 2.69 

11 1.34 2.66 2.47 2.53 2.69 

9 1.34 2.66 2.47 2.53 2.69 

8 1.34 2.66 2.48 2.53 2.69 

7 1.34 2.66 2.48 2.54 2.69 

6_- 1.34 2.66 2.48 2.54 2.69 

ae - 1.34 2.66 2.48 2.54 2.69 

4 1.34 2.66 2.48 2.54 2.69 

2 a 1.34 2.67 2.48 2.56 2.69 

) ee - 1.34 2.67 2.48 2.56 2.69 

Feb. 21 : 1.33 2.67 2.49 2.56 2.70 

FO kein 1.32 2.67 2.48 2.56 2.69 

ee Te aos | pee 2.49 2.56 2.69 

p aa} B 1.33 2.69 2.49 2.58 2.71 

dan. 2$u2i0%.- 1.31 2.70 2.50 2.59 2.70 

| eae a 1.33 2.72 2.53 2.61 2.72 

BP 2.is 1.32 2.74 2.55 2.62 2.74 

i ras oe 1.38 2.76 2.57 2.66 2.77 

High 1946_- - 1.40 2.77 2.58 2.66 2.78 

Low 1946___-- 1.31 2.66 2.47 2.53 2.69 
1 Year Ago 

. March 19, 1945 1.65 2.90 2.61 2.72 2.91 
2 Years Ago 

‘March 18, 1944 1.80 3.09 2.74 2.83 3.09 


3.71 


Corporate by Groups* 


R.R. P.U. 

117.00 120.22 
117.00 120.22 
117.00 120.22 
117.00 120.22 
116.80 120.22 
117.00 120.22 
117.00 120.22 
116.80 120.43 
116.80 120.43 
116.80 120.43 
116.80 120.22 
116.80 120.22 
116.80 120.22 
116.61 120.22 
116.41 120.22 
116.61 120.22 
116.41 120.22 
116.80 120.02 
116.41 120.02 
115.82 119.41 
115.63 119.41 
115.24 118.80 
115.04 118.40 
114.66 117.80 
117.00 120.43 
114.46 117.80 
111.25 114.46 
104.66 113.70 


Indus. 


122.09 
122.29 
122.09 
122.29 
.29 
.29 
.29 
.50 
50 
29 
.29 
.29 
29 
.29 


.29 
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120.84 
122.50 
120.63 
119.41 


116.41 


Corporate by Groups* 


R. R. P.U 
2.80 2.64 
2.80 2.64 
2.80 2.64 
2.80 2.64 
2.81 2.64 
2.80 2.64 
2.80 2.64 
2.81 2.63 
2.81 2.63 
2.81 2.63 
2.81 2.64 
2.81 2.64 
2.81 2.64 
2.82 2.64 
2.83 2.64 
2.82 2.64 
2.83 2.64 
2.81 2.65 
2.83 2 65 
2.86 2.68 
287 2.68 
2.89 2.71 
2.90 2.73 
2.92 2.76 
2.93 2.76 
2.80 2.63 
3.10 2.93 
3.47 2.97 


Indus. 


2.55 
2.54 
2.55 
2.54 
2.54 
2.54 
2.54 
2.53 
2.53 
2.54 
2.54 
2.54 
2.54 
2.54 
2.54 
2.55 
2.55 
2.54 
2.54 
2.54 


2.55 
2.56 
2.58 
2.61 
2.62 
2.53 


2.68 


2.83 


*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one ‘“‘typical’’ bond 
‘(3% % coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
level or the average movement of actual price quotations. 


They merely serve to 


illustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
“of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 

NOTE— The list used in compiling the averages was given in the Nov. 22, 1945 
“Chronicle” on page 2508. 
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The State of Trade 


(Continued from page 1542) 


This week’s operating rate is 
equivalent to 1,566,800 tons of 
steel ingots and castings and com- 
pares with 1,473,400 tons one week 
ago, 268,000 tons one month ago 
and 1,774,900 tons one year ago. 


Electrical Production—The Edi- 
son Electric Institute reports that 
the output of electricity decreased 
to 3,952,539,000 kwh. in the week 
ended Mar. 9, 1946, from 4,000,- 
119,000 kwh. in the preceding 
week. Output for the week end- 
ed Mar. 9, 1946 was 11.1% below 
that for the corresponding weekly 
period one year ago. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York reports system output of 
183,000,000 kwh. in the week end- 
ed March 10, 1946, compared with 
176,400,000 kwh. for the corre- 
sponding week of 1945, or an in- 
crease of 3.8%. Local distribution 
of electricity amounted to 180,- 
200,000 kwh., compared with 173,- 
100,000 kwh. for the correspond- 
ing week of last year, an increase 
of 4.2%. 

Railroad Freight Loadings—Car 
loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended Mar. 9, 1946, to- 
taled 786,202 cars, the Association 
of American Railroads announced, 
This was an increase of 3,805 cars 
(or 05%) above the preceding 
week and 19,147 cars, or 2.5% 
above the corresponding week of 
1945. Compared with the similar 
period of 1944, an increase of 
5,937 cars, or 0.8% is shown. 

Business Failures Remain Low 
—Although declining from the 
previous week’s level, commercial 
and industrial failures in the week 
ending March 14 continued to ex- 
ceed the number occurring last 
year. Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., re- 
ports 17 concerns failing as com- 
pared with 22 in the prior week 
and 16 in the corresponding week 
of 1945. 

All of this week’s deciine oc- 
curred in large failures involving 
liabilities of $5,000 or more. These 
large failures, down from 19 last 
week to 13 in the week just ended, 
were nevertheless more than 
twice as heavy as in the same 
week of 1945 when there were 
only 5. Little change from the 
previous week appeared in small 
failures with losses of less than 
$5,000, but, compared with the 
corresponding week a year ago, 
small failures fell far short—4 
against 11. 

Concerns failing in manufactur- 
ing increased this week, while in 
all other trade and _industry 
groups failures turned downward. 


One Canadian failure was re- 
ported, the same number as last 
year. In the preceding week, 4 
failures were reported in Canada. 


February Building Permits— 
Although off slightly from the two 
immediately preceding months, 
the volume of building. permits 
issued during February 1946, was, 
with those two exceptions, the 
highest for any other month since 
October 1929. Totaling $198,698,- 
543, last month’s aggregate for 215 
cities fell 2.6% below the $204,- 
052,082 for January, but rose well 
over twice the $73,599,154 for 
February 1945, according to Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc. 


Wholesale Commodity Price In- 
dex—F luctuating within a com- 
paratively narrow range during the 
week, the daily wholesale com- 
modity price index, compiled by 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., fell to 


Moody’s Daily 
Commodity Index 





Tuesday, March 12, 1946__________ 271.4 
Wednesday, March 13_____________ 271.3 
Tetirsany, mecen 16... PTD 
(oi). GR 
Saturday, March 16_________-__-_-_ 271.1 
Monday, March 18 ili abil 271.3 
Tuesday, March 19_____--____. We 
Two weeks ago, March 5____-__-_._ 271.5 
Month ago, Feb. 19._-..---------- 268.7 
Year ago, March 19, 1945__.____--. 255.3 
1945 High, Dec. 27..._-_-__---__.-.. 266.0 
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186.75 on March 12, from 187.02 
a week earlier. Comparing with 
176.46 on the corresponding 1945 
date, the current figure indicates 
a rise of 5.8%. 

Grain markets were unsettled 
last week with future deliveries of 
wheat, oats, and barley selling be- 
low ceiling limits for the first time 
in many weeks. The decline was 
largely influenced by indications 
of an easing in the tight situation 
in cash grains, the fear of in- 
creased government controls over 
feed grains and the expectation of 
lessened foreign demand after 
June 1. Cash wheat and corn re- 
mained at ceilings as country of- 
ferings failed to satisfy the active 
demand. 

Although still above last year, hog 
marketings declined sharply for 
the week and prices remained at 
ceilings. Trading in lard was 
slow. The OPA announced an in- 
crease of 25 cents per hundred 
pounds for lard and fats, effective 
March 11. 

Cotton prices moved irregularly 
over a fairly wide range last 
week. After reaching new sea- 
sonal highs in the early part of 
the week, the New York spot quo- 
tation closed 32 points under a 
week ago, while future contracts 
on the New York Cotton Ex- 
change registered net declines 
ranging from 21 to 36 points. A 
downward turn at mid-week was 
largely prompted by heavy sell- 
ing which followed reports that 
the OPA was considering a ceil- 
ing on raw cotton of around 27 
cents a pound and talk of im- 
pending increases in margin re- 


quirements. In closing sessions 
values developed a somewhat 
firmer tone on the OPA an- 


nouncement last Friday of its long 
awaited order listing increased 
ceiling prices for virtually all cot- 
ton textiles and yarns. 

Aided by the recent downward 
price revisions, buying of domestic 
shorn wools showed improvement 
during the past week, though vol- 
ume was below expectations. Re- 
ports from primary markets indi- 
cate that very little of the desir- 
able types of foreign wools are 
available against heavy orders re- 
cently placed in those markets. 
According to the Exchange Serv- 
ice Bureau, daily average con- 
sumption of apparel wool in De- 
cember dropped slightly from the 
November average and was the 
smallest for any month since July, 
1941. Production of woolen and 
worsted piece goods was reported 
to be running higher now than in 
any previous peacetime year. An 
unbalanced supply situation was 
said to be responsible for a con- 
tinued shortage of men’s wear 
fabrics. 

Wholesale Food Price Index Un- 
changed — The wholesale food 
price index, compiled by Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., for March 12 re- 
mained unchanged at the previ- 
ous peak figure of $4.17. This 
marked a rise of 1.7% above last 
year’s level of $4.10, and of 3.5% 


over the $4.03 recorded two years 
ago at this time. Only lard ad- 
vanced during the week. Declines 
occurred in rye, beans, and lambs. 
The index represents the sum to- 
tal of the price per pound of 31 
foods in general use. 

Wholesale and Retail Trade— 
Stimulated by more. spring-like 
weather, retail. volume the past 
week for the country as a whole 
rose over last week and was mod- 
erately above that for the corre- 
sponding period last year. Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., reports in its cur- 
rent survey of trade. In general, 
consumers were guided by sea- 
sonal factors and purchases tended 
to be governed by greater selec- 
tivity than was apparent in past 
weeks. 

Housewares and home furnish- 





ings attracted most attention, but 


they continued to be received in 
small quantities. Interest was 
high in draperies and curtains and 
they appeared only in limited se- 
lections. Metal goods were more 
plentiful and the quantity and 
variety of aluminumware contin- 
ued to attract much consumer at- 
tention. Interest in furniture re- 
mained at the high level of the 
last few weeks with stocks limit- 
ed. 


Fresh vegetables were fairly 
plentiful with the exception of on- 
ions and string beans which have 
appeared only in small quantities 
for several weeks. Citrus fruits 
remained abundant and bananas 
were less scarce this week than 
during the previous weeks. Meat 
supplies proved adequate although 
shoppers were often confronted 
with limited varieties. Poultry and 
eggs continued to be plentiful this 
week. Over-all sugar supplies 
were adequate although reports 
indicated that they were unevenly 
distributed. 


The: retail volume of women’s 
Spring apparel increased _ this 
week and remained considerably 
above that of the corresponding 
week a year ago. Along with the 
demand for Spring apparel an in- 
creased interest in Summer wear: 
was noted. Play suits and slack 
ensembles received much atten- 
tion. Swim suits were sought with 
many requests directed toward the 
two-piece variety. The selection 
of men’s clothing and furnishings 
continued limited this week and 
many localities reported that the 
volume exceeded that of the cor- 
responding period a year ago. 

The retail volume of the coun- 
try was estimated between 11 and 
15% over the corresponding week 
a year ago. Estimates of regional 
percentage increases were: New 
England 10 to 14, East 13 to 17, 
Middle West 6 to 10, Northwest 
9 to 13, South 15 to 19, Southwest 
8 to 12, and Pacific Coast 11 to 15. 


Persistent demand in most 
wholesale markets continued to 
lift volume. It advanced moder- 
ately over last week and a year 
ago. Offerings were generally of 
a smaller number than buyers’ 
heavy demand. Retailers in many 
lines reported deliveries months 
behind schedule. 


Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index 
for the week ended March 9, 1946, 
increased by 14% above the same 
period of last year. This compared 
with an increase of 19% in the 
preceding week. For the four 
weeks ended March 9, 1946, sales 
increased by 18% and for the year 
to date by 16%. 

Retail trade in New York last 
week was stimulated by mild 
weather with the result that con- 
siderable early buying by con- 
sumers of Spring apparel oc- 
curred, notwithstanding the later 
date of Easter this year. Depart- 
ment store volume was placed at 
about 25% ahead of the similar 
week of last year. A slight in- 
crease in food sales was noted in 
the week induced by a somewhat 
better condition of meat supplies. 
A good demand was reported by 
package stores for blended whis- 
kies with interest evident in Irish 
whiskey, quantities of which ar- 
rived recently. 

House furnishings such as sum- 
mer furniture attracted interest. 
Deliveries for wrought iron types 


are slow, while aluminum pieces 
are being promoted by. retailers, 
since manufacturers impose ho 
quotas on this type of furniture 
and guarantee quick delivery. 
According to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for 
the weekly period to March 9, 
1946, increased 20% above the 
same period last year. This com- 


‘ 


pared with an increase of 24% 
(revised figure) in the preceding 
week. For the four weeks ended 





Mar. 9,’ 1946, sales rose by 22% 
and for the year to date by 23%. 
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Trading on New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on March 
13 figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
Wew York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended Feb. 23, continuing a 
series of current figures being published weekly by the Commission. 
Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these figures. 

Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended Feb. 23 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 2,816,210 shares, which amount was 16.57% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 8,515,570 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended Feb. 16 of 
2.712,885 shares, or 15.97% of the total trading of 8,496,490 shares. 


On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the 
week ended Feb. 23, amounted to 873,695 shares, or 13.53% of the 
total volume on that Exchange of 3,229,180 shares. During the week 


ended Feb. 16 trading for the account of Curb members of 865,885 
shares was 12.76% of the total trading of 3,391,820 shares. 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED FEB. 23, 1946 











4. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for Week +% 
Short oaies. .-.--- 221,490 
tOther sales_... 8,294,080 
Toiai sales hia iee 8,515,570 





6. Rovnd-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
b&ycept fur the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Devler- and Specialists: 

1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
the, are registered— 















































FUta? PULONNIGS 0... sce cntidoseseeem 1,025,650 
Short sales... .. -.... 129.620 
cOther $0108... 00... on eon scenes amone 762,280 
Total sales___ 891,900 11.30 
8. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
TCD Pian hs cine pieniriemcnminnio sale 148,400 
Snort sales AF eG 7,800 
tOther sales Bp, 22 157,900 
Total sales patie Abts 165,700 1.84 
8. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Oi ciecreeencaleienialebeine 277,365 
Short sales______-_ ‘st SENSE SIRS SEROTEC 32,220 
tOther sales BD VUE 274,875 
Total sales. 307,195 3.43 
4. Total— 
Total purchases____.__ 1,451,415 
OG EEE See ate Sea 169,740 
tOther sales. cans 1,195,055 
Total sales 1,364,795 16.57 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED FEB. 23, 1946 
Total for Week 
4. Tota! Round-Lot Sales: 






























































Shor: sales sont Rosey OB 36,820 
*Ortier saies_.— 3,192,360 
I is 3,229,180 
8. Round-I ot Transactions for Account of Members: 
1 Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
hes, are registerea— 
TD I histo, cine othe bes wai ne 318,190 
(EAE AE ER AGES Se aR a 18,425 
tOther sales__._......... anemee 245,360 
I = PF ek 263,785 9.01 
¢ Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
EE ERIE RET le SE AT 40,900 
Pi Sal EEE ORE SE BENS SEE CETTE 3,200 
tOther sales__......____ ‘ 46,450 
Total sales. ere aie 49,650 1.40 
8 Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases................ EEE 45,835 
Short saies..._._..____ il 6,550 
tOther sales 148,785 
Total sales. 155,335 
¢ Total— ‘! a 
Total purchases_ 404,925 
Short sales_ aii ne 28,175 
tOther sales___.____ 440,595 
Total sales Si nainiilatiamecness 468,770 13.53 
J. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
Customers’ short sales. 0 
#Customers’ other sales ie 114,779 
Cota! purchases 114,779 
Tora! sales 154,306 





*The term “members” includes all re 
gular and associate Exchange members, thei 
firms and their partners, including special partners. athe Pigg 
*In calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 


compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exch 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. ’ Peirce ee 


tRound-lot short sales which are exempted fr *s 
rules are ineluded with “‘other sales.” . to geggregtcets een 


§Sales marked “short exempt’ are included with “other sales.” 





Civil Engineering Construction Totals 
$74,769,000 For Week 


: Civil engineering construction volume’in’ continental United 
States: ‘totals $74,769,000 for the week ending March 14, 1946 as 
reported to “Engineering News-Record.” This volume is 9% above 
the previous week, 83% above the corresponding week of last year. 
and 15% above the previous four-week moving average. The report 
issued on March 14 went on to say: 


Private construction this week, $45,893,000 is down 3% below last 
weck and 339% above the week last year. Public construction, 36% 
greater than last week, is 5% below the week last year. State and 
municipal construction, 42% greater than last week is also 1,342% 
above the 1945 week. Federal construction, 18% above last week, is 
down 76% below the week last year. 

Total engineering construction for the eleven-week period of 
1946 records a cumulative,total of $739,440,000, 132% above the total 
for a like period of 1945...On a cumulative basis, private construc- 





— 


tion in 1946 totals $499,059,000, 380% above the total for 1945. Public 
construction, $240,381,000, is 12% greater than the cumulative total 
for a like period of 1945 as state and municipal construction, $161, 
068,000 to date, is 414% above 1945. Federal construction, $79,313,000, 
dropped 57% below the-1l-week total of 1945. 

Civil engineering construction volume for the current week, last 
week and the 1945 week are: 


Mar. 14, ’46 Mar. 7, 46 Mar. 15, °45 

Total U.S. Construction __ $74,769,000 $68,369,000 $40,763,000 
Private Construction _____ 45,893,000 47,073,000 10,457,000 
Public Construction age eX Al 28,876,000 21,296,000 30,306,000 
State & Municipal _____ 22,014,000 15,491,000 1,527,000 
POGRrer: no ee 6,862,000 5,805,000 28,779,000 


In the classified construction groups, five of the nine classes re- 
corded gains this week over the previous week as follows: bridges, 
industrial buildings, public buildings, earthwork and drainage, and 
pragytte A Seven of the nine classes recorded gains this week over 
pen ea sage sewerage, bridgs, industrial buildings, 
ulldings, eart k i i - 
cinseifion: g work and drainage, highways, and un 
New Capital 
New capital for construction purposes this week totals $12,465,- 
000, and is made up of $4,982,000 in state and municipal bond sales 
and $7,483,000 in corporate security issues. New capital for the 11- 
week period of 1946 totals $327,654,000, 61% greater than the $203,- 
453,000 reported for the corresponding period of 1945. 





National Fertilizer Association Commodity Price 
Index Again Advances to Another New Peak 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index compiled by The 
National Fertilizer Association and made public on March 18, 
advanced 0.5%, to 143.6, reaching another new high peak for the 
index in the week ended March 16, 1946, from 142.9 in the preceding 
week. However, the index is now only 0.9% higher than it was et 
the beginning of this year. A month ago the index Stood at 142.1 
and a year ago at 139.8, all based on the 1935-1939 average as 109. 
The Association’s report added: 

The advances in the industrial commodity groups were again 
mostly responsible for the rise in the general index. The index of 
all commodities except farm products and foods (not shown here) 
advanced 0.8% during the latest week and reached a new high peak. 
The building materials group rose substantially as a result of higher 
prices for lumber and crushed stone. The textile group reflected the 
higher ceiling prices for cotton goods. The miscellaneous commodity 
group was higher because of an increase in the price for leather. 
The farm products group advanced slightly. The cotton subgroup 
declined silghtly. The grain index was down because of lower quo- 
tations for malting barley, which more than offset higher rye prices. 
The livestock index advanced with higher prices for light weight 
hogs, milk, and eggs, but lower prices for calves and lambs. Alfalfa 
hay at Louisville advanced during the week. The food index advance 
reflected higher prices for lard and dressed fowl. All other groups 
in the composite index remained unchanged. 

During the week 13 price series in the index advanced and 4 
declined; in the preceding week 13 advanced and 3 declined: in the 
second preceding week 10 advanced and 2 declined. 

WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 


Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
1935-1939==100* 























% Latest Preceding Month Year 
fach Group Week Week Ago Ago 
Bears to the Group Mar. 16, Mar.9, Feb. 16, Mar. 17, 
Total Index 1946 1946 1946 1945 

25.3 Foods . 141.9 141.6 141.5 141.0 

cg | SRO ore Ser olan 147.4 146.6 146.6 145.3 

Cottenses@ Olt... cin cncmsind> 163.1 163.1 163.1 163.1 

23.0 Farm Products 172.5 172.4 170.1 165.4 
a iil satel ncn tot tint eiaens 251.8 253.8 245.7 206.4 

ERR LNA Bie SOE RE OOS SA 172.4 173.2 169.8 163.6 

pF RRNA PECL AS Oe Set SRC 160.2 159.5 158.3 159.5 

17.3 ) ge a SS teed ee ee 126.5 126.5 128.7 130.4 
10.8 Miscellaneous commodities__....__ dab 134.3 133.9 133.9 133.4 
8.2 Delia veined pict ie cenasitnas th 163.7 161.3 161.0 156.0 
7.1 Metals_____ di epciisshiaili 116.9 116.9 110.2 104.7 
6.1. Building materials__...........__ a 1678 162.5 160.1 154.2 
1.3 Chemicals and drugs._._......__-. 127.2 127.2 127.0 125.4 
3 Fertilizer materials__............. 118.2 118.2 118.2 118.3 
3 Pertilizers____ 119.8 119.8 119.8 119.9 

3 Parm machinery___.................-. 105.2 105.2 105.2 104.8 
100.0 All groups combined___...___.___--. 143.6 142.9 142.1 139.8 


“Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: March 16, 1946, 111.9; March 9, 1946, 111 
March 17, 1945, 108.9. , , ’ .3, and 


Bank Debits for Month of February 


The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System issued 
on March 11 its usual monthly summary of “bank debits” which we 
give below: 





SUMMARY BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 
(In millions of dollars) 
—3 Months Ended— 





Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 
Federal Reserve District— 1946 1945 1946 1945 
ID hacen wine asked tas ai ales cone 3,164 3,189 11,796 11,015 
th EE TO SIRES: 32,733 31,207 122,211 108,981 
NS Satin: Bee Oy ae ee eae eats 3,233 2,979 11,350 10,687 
Cleveland spitint ass pindbiinieih eck oe ia ae 4,186 4,262 15,033 14,941 
OT ne a 2,752 2,476 9,273 8,561 
pi" < * eee 2,683 2,416 8,996 8,238 
ARMED > a. nae ock. 3 ee eee 10,194 10,130 35,651 35,657 
1 EE te, seg EE DE LEED ES 2.040 1,908 7,022 6,657 
ERA I Ses 1.364 1,163 4,764 4.155 
ORS. GIGS oo ee 2,432 2,260 8,103 7,723 
SS a tial SA 2,241 2,002 7,577 6,923 
me we eNNOO nn ee 6,949 6.258 22,904 20,748 ; 
sera, 334 conters.... ee 73,970 70,249 264,679 244,287 
°Now York City... >. 30,498 29,065 114,352 101,733 | 
*140 other centers___________ 36,212 34,724 125,963 120,518 
193 other centers_ 7,261 6.461 24,364 22,036 


*Included in the national series covering 241 centers, available beginning in 1919. 


Dorm me oe 








Debit Balanceson 
N. Y. Stock Exchange 


The New York Stock Exchange 
announced on Feb. 19, that as of 
the close of business on Jan, 
31, member firms of the New 
York Stock Exchange carrying 
margin accounts reported total of 
customers’ net debit balances on 
Jan. 31, 1946 of $1,167,534,805 
compared with $1,138,314,378 on 
Dec. 31, 1945. These figures in- 
clude all securities, commodity 
and other accounts. They do not 
include debit balances in accounts 
held for other firms which are 
members of national securities ex< 
changes, or “own” accounts of re- 
porting firms, or accounts of gen- 
eral partners of those firms. 

Credit extended to customers 
on U. S. Government obligations 
was $193,330,765 at the end of 
January against $196,386,679 at 
the end of December. (This 
amount is included in the net 
debit balance total.) 

Cash on hand and in banks in 
the United States on Jan. 31 was 
$360,931,749 compared with $312,- 
154,327 on Dec. 31. 

Total of customers’ free credit 
balances stood at $726,891,466 on 
Jan. 31 against $651,683,490 Dec, 
31. This includes free credit bal- 
ances in regulated commodity ac- 
counts, but does not include free 
credit balances held for other 
firms which are members of na- 
tional securities exchanges, or 
free credit balances held for the 
accounts of reporting firms or of 
general partners of those firms. 


OO rrr—— 
Swiss Credit to Norway | 

Under date of March 6 advices 
from Berne, Switzerlanad (Reu- 
ter) were reported as follows in 
the New York “Times”: 

“Switzerland and Norway have 
concluded a commercial treaty 
under which the Swiss grant Nor- 
way a credit of 5,000,000 francs 
(about $1,160,000) to allow that 
country to import vital goods 
needed for reconstruction, it was 
officially announced here today, 
The bulk of Swiss exports to Nor- 
way will consist of machines, tex- 
tiles, chemical materials, clocks 
and other precision instruments, 
Norway will supply mainly fish, 
whale oil, zine and furs.” 


NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made public on March 
13. a summary for the week ended 
Mar. 2 of complete figures show- 
ing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of current figures 
being published by the Commis- 
sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed with the Commission 
by the odd-lot dealers and spe- 
cialists. 

STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 


AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. Y. 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


Week Ended March 2, 1946 











Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers— Total 
(Customers’ purchases) For Week 
Number of Orders--- 53,830 
Number of Shares__-- 1,532,161 
Doltar Velve.__.--.--. $63,734,832 
Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
(Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short sales_--- 142 
*Customers’ other sales_- 41,172 
Customers’ total sales___. 41,314 
Number of Shares: 
Customers’ short sales... 5,021 
*Customers’ other sales 1,216,973 
Customers’ total sales 1,221,994 
Dollar value____.. eas $52,857,460 
Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 
Short sales___~ eal = 140 
CUer GGG so Se simnns 187,570 
Total sales as 21 , 187,710 
Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
Number of. shares. ° 484,720 
*Sales marked ‘‘short exempt’’ are re< 


ported with ‘other sales.”’ 


+Sales to offset customers’ odd-lot orders 
and sales to liquidate a long position which 
is less than a round lot are reported with 
“other sales."’ 
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Daily Average Grude Oil Production for Week 
Ended March 9, 1946 Decreased 322,900 Bhis. 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates. 
average gross crude oil production for the week ended March 9, 1946, 
was 4,403,350 barrels, a decrease of 322,900 barrels per day from the 
preceding week and 364,665 barrels per day less than in correspond- 


ing week of 1945. 


that the daily 


The current figure was also 46,650 barrels below 


the daily average figure of 4,450,000 barrels estimated by the United 
States Bureau of Mines as the requirements for the month of March, 


1946. 


Texas accounted for most of the decline, showing a decrease 


of 291,750 barrels per day as compared with the week ended March 2, 
1946. Daily production for the four weeks ended March 9; 1946 aver- 


aged 4,638,300 barrels. 
follow: 


Further details as reported by the Institute 


Reports received from refining companies indicate that the 
industry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,656,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 13,669,000 
barrels of gasoline; 2,276,000 barrels of kerosine; 5,929,000 barrels of 
distillate fuel, and 8,779,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the 
week ended March 9, 1946; and had in storage at the end of the week 
104,901,000 barrels of finished and unfinished gasoline; 8,108,000 bar- 
rels of kerosine; 25,131,000 barrels of distillate fuel, and 38,388,000 


barrels of residual fuel oil. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 























State Actual Production 
*B. of M. Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 
Calculated ables Ended from Ended Ended 
Requirements’ Begin. Mar.9 Previous Mar. 9, Mar. 10, 
March Mar. 1 1946 Week 1946 1945 
Oklahoma ~-.-------. 366,000 359,525 +381,55 — 17,900 387,600 369,200 
TT YRS She ea 252,000 245,200 +244,700 — 12,350 253,750 251,450 
pt tay eee 800 ances +850 Shai 850 900 
Panhandle Texas__--~ 81,000 saiedshe 81,000 88,000 
North Texas... -- wee 146,050 — 11,550 154,700 149,300 
West Texas......... 436,500 — 66,750 486,600 477,400 
East Central Texas. 127,506 — 18,700 141,550 146,700 
>, | ae 317,400 — 3,600 220,100 381,000 
Sothwest Texas__-.-- 290,200 — 65,950 339,650 352,150 
Coastal Texas... _- 418,800 —125,200 512,700 564,450 
Total Texas_..i_-- 1,910,000 $1,791,553 1,817,500 —291,750 2,036,300 2,159,000 
North Louisiana_.__. 82,300 “= 500 81,600 70,650 
Coastal Louisiana_~_ 293,350 4,500 289,950 295,650 
Total Louisiana_.. 372,000 406,454 375,650 4,000 371,550 366,300 
PSR ntiigienenpipien 76,000 79,603 77,400 400 77,350 81,200 
Mississippi ~-....---~ 52,000 55,300 ad 200 54,600 50,450 
Alabama —_-_-.-~--- J 600 1,000 -- 50 1,000 250 
i» | ee hi cae Seen 5 © =— 100 Leta 100 15 
GND © Dei big ntieegs 198,000 207,850 — 4,700 209,950 201,300 
PII cine Seisinisenentgcnrel 13,000 18,750 a 450 17,600 12,300 
Eastern— 
(Not incl. Il., Ind., 

Ga 61,200 63,900 — 2,850 63,900 59,400 
Kentucky —~~..- al 29,000 30,600 ~ 450 30,300 27,250 
Michigan —.--... 46,000 45,100 2,300 43.800 46,300 
Wyoming --...--.~- he 94,000 102,700 — 2,350 103,800 101,850 
I hig es encicarenciinn 20,400 19,100 siecuniia 19,100 20,650 
"pata aes ua 23,000 28,200 + 4,900 25.000 10,250 
New Mexico......--. 98,000 106,000 95,600 — 2,850 97,750 103,950 

Total East of Calif. 3,612,000 3,565,850 —312,100 3,794,300 3,862,015 
California —._- seen 838,000 £824,000 837,500 ~— 10,800 844,000 906,600 
Total United States 4,450,000 4,403,350 —322,900 4,638,300 4,768,015 


*These are Bureau of Mines calculations of the requirements of domestic- crude 
oil (after deductions of condensate and natural gas derivatives) based upon certain 


premises outlined in its detailed forecast for the month of March. 


As requirements 


may be supplied either from stocks or from new production, contemplated withhdrawals 
from crude oil inventories must be deducted from the Bureau’s estimated requirements 


to determine the amount of new crude to be produced. 


estimates do, however, 


is mixed with crude oil in the field. 
+Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. March 6, 1946. 
tThis is the net basic allowable as of March 1 calculated on a 3lday basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire 
those fields which were exempted eniirely the entire state was ordered shut down 
for 10 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only being 


required to shut 


down as best suits their operating 


month. 


In some areas the weekly 
include small but indeterminate amounts of condensate which 


With the exception of 


schedules or labor needed to 


operate leases, a total equivalent to 10 days shutdown time during the calendar month. 
§Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, KEROSINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL 
AND RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED MARCH 9, 1946 
(Figures in thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each) 
Figures in this section include reported totals plus an 
estimate of unreported amounts and are therefore on a 





Bureau of Mines basis—— ———_—_. 
tStks. of {Stks. 


§Gasoline tFinish’d 





% Daily Crude Runs Produc’n and {Stocks GasOil of 
Refin’g to Stills at Ref. Unfin. of & Dist, Resid. 
Capac. Daily % Op- Inc. Nat. Gasoline Kero- Fuel Fuel 
District— Report’g Av. erated Blended Stocks sine Oil ~ Oil 
Bast Coast-...... - aa: 28 776 98.1 1,637 23,439 3,817 7,247 5,976 
4€ppalachian— 
District No. 1...... 768 ‘94 64.4 295 2,863 144 413 288 
District No. 2... 81.2 57 114.0 175 1,287 23 53 302 
ee OS . see 87.2 722 84.2 - 2,588 24,157 1,104 3,086 3,192 
Okla., Kan., Mo... 78.3 376 60.2 1,299 9,859 324 1,359 1,028 
dnland Texas.__..--. 59.8 196 59,4 829 3,175 287 298 592 
Texas Gulf Coast_.-- 89.3 1,150 93.0 3,610 15,289 1,096 4,258 4,240 
Louisiana Gulf Coast. 96.8 311 119.5 827 4,673 490 1,373 1,185 
Wo. La. & Arkansas... 55.9 61 48.4 156 2,060 152 443 222 
Rocky Mountain— 
District No. 3... 17.1 12 92.3 36 113 20 29 31 
District No. 4... _ 72.1 111 69.8 364 2,307 92 377 561 
California .......... 86.5 790 81.7 1,853. 15,670 559 6,195 20,771 
Total U.S. B. of M. 
Basis Mar. 9, 1946 85.7 4,656 86,1 13,669 *104,901 8,108 25,131 38,388 
Total U.S B. of M. 
Basis Mar. 2, 1946 85.7 4,779 88,4 13,871 104,462 8,127 25,148 [38,441 
U.S. B. of M. basis 
Mar. 10, 1945----~. 4,755 --. 14,798 97,175 6,740 26,191 43,907 


*Includes unfinished gasoline stocks of 8,576,000 barrels. 


gasoline stocks of 12,070,000 barrels. 


transit and in pipe lines. 


tIncludes unfinished 
Stocks at refineries, at bulk terminals, in 
§Not including 2,276,000 barrels of kerosine, 5,929,000 


barrels of gas oil and distillate fuel oil and 8,779,000 barrels of residual fuel oil 
1946, which compares with 2,416,000 


produced during the week ended 


March 39, 


barrels, 5,888,000 barrels and 8,634,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding week 
and 1,659,000 barrels, 4,976,006 barrels and 9,345,000 barrels, respectively, in the 
{Revised in East Coast District. 


week ended March 10, 1945. 





negotiations, steel consumers this 


promises,” states “The Iron Age” 


effect in keeping customers from 
putting pressure on steel firms. 
Some current factors point to a 
rapid acceleration in steel output 
after the coal controversy is out 
of the way. It is more than prob- 
able that the operating rate at 
that time will go beyond 90% of 
operations and might reach 95% 
for an extended period. Major 
reasons for this optimism is based 
on the equipment and manpower 
outlook. 


In recent weeks many steel 
companies have seen their man- 
power problem dissolve as the in- 
flux of returning veterans reach- 
ed high proportions. Not only 
have most mills been able to 
obtain new employees in desired 
numbers, but they have also been 
able to stick close to a 40 hr 
week. 


The combination of an easier 
manpower situation, a_ shorter 
week and one of the greatest wage 
increases in steel history is ex- 
pected to bring about a sharp 
change for the better in produe- 
tivity. Equipment is now in much 
better shape because of an inten- 
sive repair and rehabiliation pro- 
gram. The steel industry is now on 
the ‘threshold of a period which 
will see not only high operating 
rates but continuous ones over 
long periods. If this movement 
is held back by the coal strike or 
slowed up it will nevertheless 
pick up momentum at a later 
date. 


The coal strike outlook this 
week is still serious and there is 
nothing yet to indicate that the 
country will not face a mine shut- 
down. 


Steel companies and their cus- 
tomers are closely watching the 
latest moves towards the possible 
allocations or directives on steel 
for foreign shipment. Last fall a 
plan was set up calling for en- 
forced allocation of, 840,000 tons 
of steel for export to various 
countries. This plan never got 
underway and was seriously af- 
fected by the steel strike. It is 
now understood that the Dept: of 
Commerce is trying to convince 
the Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration that.a new export alloca- 
tion program is necessary. 


The new program, which is by 
no means settled, involves close to 
1,060,000 tons of steel products to 
be allocated for export over the 
next nine. months. Resistance 
fthis plan is based on the fact that 
steel firms already are shipping 
steel abroad using as a pattern 
the distribution in the prewar 
years. It is argued that this pro- 
cess makes it unnecessary for 
actual allocations by government- 
al agencies and at the same time 
presents a fair policy whereby 
domestic. customers are not dis- 
criminated against by unusually 
high exports. : 


The steel ingot rate this week 
has again advanced and raw steel 
output level is now on a par with 
prestrike volume and some small 
further gains are expected next 
week. 

Due to the increase of 75¢ a ton 
on all grades of pig iron except 
charcoal, the “Iron Age” pig iron 
price composite has advanced 
from $25.37 a gross ton to $26.12 
a gross ton. 

The American Iron and: Steel 
Institute on Monday of this week 
announced that telegraphic re- 
ports which it had received in- 
dicated that the operating rate of 
steel companies having 94% of 
the steel capacity of the industry 
will be 88.9% of capacity for the 





Steel Output Highest Since V-3 Day—Order 
Books Loaded—Pressure for Deliveries High 


“With major industrial strikes over or in the final stages of 
be placed on mill order books for tonnages regardless of delivery 
which further goes on to say: “Order books are loaded already and 


backlogs are sufficient to represent several months production at 
high levels but this has had little® 


week were in a mad scramble to 


in its issue of today (March 21), 





week beginning March 18, 1946 
(highest since V-J Day), com- 
pared with 83.6% one week ago, 
15.2% one month ago and 96.9% 
one year ago. This represents an 
increase of 5.3 points or 6.3% from 
the proceding week. The operat- 
ing rate for the week beginning 
March 18 is equivalent to 1,566,- 
800 tons of steel ingots and cast- 
ings, compared to 1,473,400 tons 
one week ago, 268,000 tons. one 
month ago, and 1,774,900 tons one 
year ago. 


“Steel” of Cleveland, in its sum- 
mary of the iron and steel mar- 
kets, on March 18 stated in part 
as follows: 


“Most steel plants now are in 
operation and hindrances devel- 
oping in getting under way after 
the idle period are being elimin- 
ated rapidly, production gaining 
momentum each week. Were it 
not for shortage of pig iron, steel 
output would be at a higher level. 
While leaving much to be desired, 
as many consuming plants are 
down all over the country, the 
overall gain in consumer opera- 
tions is clearly reflected in in- 
creasing pressure for steel. At no 
time in months has demand ap- 
peared more urgent and in spite 
of acceleration in steel production 
supply continues tight. 


“It is practically impossible for 
buyers to place new tonnage in 
any major product before fourth 
quarter and in some specialties 
before the end of the year, which 


Freight Cars cn Order 
Again Up in February 


The Class I railroads on March 
1, 1946, had 39,191 new freighi 
cars on order, the Association of 
American Railroads announced 
today (March 21). This included 
13,767 hopper, including 3,423 
covered hoppers, 5,664 gondolas, 
705 flat, 13,550 plain box, 3,785 
automobile, 1,620 refrigerator, and . 
100 miscellaneous freight cars. 
New freight cars on order on Feb. 
1, last, totaled 38,090 and on 
March 1, 1945, amounted to 37,166. 
They also had 463 locomotives 
on order March 1, this year, 
which included 85 steam, six elee- 
tric and 372 Diesel locomotives. 
On March 1, 1945, they had 546 
locomotives on order, which in- 
cluded 138 steam, two electric and 
406 Diesel one year ago. 

The Class I railroads put 4,807 
freight cars in service in the first 
two months in 1946, which in- 
cluded 1,231 hopper (including 48 
covered hopper), 977 gondolas, 
two refrigerator, 13 flat, 718 au- 
tomobile box and 1,866 plain box 
freight cars. In the first two 
months of 1945 the railroads pui 
in service 8,384 new freight cars. 

They also put 28 new locomo- 
tives in service in the first two 
months this year, of which 17 
were steam, and 11 were Diesel. 
New locomotives installed in the 
same period last year totaled 80, 
of which there were five steam, 
and 75 were Diesel. 


Administration Plan 
for Wool Growers 


A program designed to place 
wool growers on an equal footing 
with other agricultural producer ; 
and stabilize the industry wa; 





tion to know what they can_do, 
barring further disruptions, such 
as a Strike in the soft coal indus- 
try. 

“Mills dividing their output on 
a quota basis have reduced quotas 
in some instances. Some have vir- 
tually canceled all commitments 
for the final two months of the 
year, to offset loses due to the 
strike and attending effects, in- 
dicating that these commitments 
will come up for review later, 
possibly to be rescheduled during 
the first two months next year. 
Other producers have made some- 
what different adjustments, 

“Settlement of several major 
strikes at consuming plants will 
increase demand for steel, which 
will increase the tight supply sit- 
uation despite the rise in steel 
output. 

“Some confusion has arisen 
over application of the recent 
price increases granted by Office 
of Price Administration and some 
changes are likely to be made to 
fit conditions better. Expectation 
is that an increase in pig iron 


sideration and 
creases may be 
the five weeks, allowed, OPA 
completing the frevision. 


on steel ingot production ts shown 
in the report of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute for Janu- 
ary and February. In the former 
month output of steel for castings 
totaled 3,869,076 net tons, an aver- 
age rate of 49.6% of capacity; in 
February output was 1,353,074 
tons, at 19.2% of capacity. These 
figures compare with output of 
5 to 7 million tons per month 
during 1945.” 





really means not at all as few 
producers will book tonnage for 
1947. Steel consumers are gaining 
a better idea of where they stand, 
as producers are in better posi- 


prices will be made soon, with 
indications that it will be 75 cents 
per ton, though nothing official 
has been announced. Adjustments 


in inereases on. alloys « 4 
plate are said t6 ‘be xe aes 


Based Gin 


for 


“Effect of the recent steel strike 





proposed to Congress by Presiden: 
Truman on Mar. 12, in a letter t» 
Senator O’Mahoney (D.-Wyo.), 
Chairman of the Senate Specia'! 
Wool Investigating Committee, in 
which the President urged passag 
of legislation to carry out the pro- 
gram. 

The legislation, which Mr. Tru- 
man asserted was developed by 
Administration agencies to meei 
“a serious worldwide wool situ- 
ation,” would have the following 
objectives, as outlined by the As- 
sociated Press in its Washingtor 
dispatch: 

“1, Place the parity price of 
wool at the so-called ‘comparable’ 
level so that wool parity prices 
will be on a level equivalent to 
parity prices for other farm prod- 
ucts. 

“2. Authorize the Commodity 
Credit Corp. to support woo! 
through purchases or loans as it 
does other agricultural products. 

“3. Provide for the sale of do- 
mestic wool by the CCC at prices 
competitive with imported foreign 
wool. 

“4.. Make the Marketing agree- 
ment Act applicable to wool. 

“5. Provide for the use of cus- 
toms duties to make up losses in 
the CCC wool support program. 

“§. Provide for a research and 
development program to improve 
the quality of wool and stimulate 
its use.” 

In discussing the program Sen- 
dtor O’Mahoney expressed the 
fea th that it would “bring to an 








nd the uncertainties of the past 

ew years which have resulted in 
a material reduction of the sheep 
population of the country.” He 
likewise said that he ‘was sure 
dealers and wool maszufacturers* 
would find the plan satisfactory. © 
The Associated Press also reported 
him as saying 

“Senator Q’Mahoney emphasized 
that the program was approved 
after full discussion by the Cab- 
inet. 

“Tt comes to Congress, therefore, 
with full.support of the Adminis- 
tration, which means that the 
State Department and all other 
departments and agencies of the 
Government will be behind it,” he 
added. 
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Weekly Coal and Coke Production Statistics 


The total production of bituminous coal and lignite in the week 
ended March 9, 1946, as estimated by the United States Bureau of 
Mines, was 13,025,000 net tons, an increase of 305,000 tons, or 2.4%, 
over the preceding week. Output in the week ended March 10, 1945 
amounted to 10,810,000 tons. From Jan. 1 to March 9, 1946, soft 
coal production totaled 121,134,000 net tons, an increase of 3% when 
compared with the 117,569,000 tons produced in the period from Jan. 
1 to March 10, 1945. 

Production of Pennsylvania anthracite for the week ended March 
9, 1946, as estimated by the Bureau of Mines, was 1,198,000 tons, a 
decrease of 41,000 tons (3.3%) from the preceding week. When 
compared with the output in the corresponding week of 1945 there 
was an increase of 91,000 tons, or 8.2%. The calendar year to date 
shows an increase of 10.7% when compared with the corresponding 
period of 1945. ‘ Ae oo re 

The Bureau also reported that the estimated production of bee-~- 
hive coke in the United States for the week ended March 9, 1946 
showed an increase of 3,600 tons when compared with the output for 
the week ended March 2, 1946; but was 26,000 tons less than for the 
corresponding week of 1945. 


NITED STATES PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE 
ere. © (In Net Tons) 


Week Ended —Jan. 1 to Date—— 
Mar. 9, *Mar. 2, Mar. 10, i. 9, Sa 
nous coal & lignite— 1946 1946 1945 6 
aneat ieding chiaie fuel_. 13,025,000 12,720,000 10,810,000 121,134,000 117,569,000 
‘ 2,171,000 2,120,000 1,802,000 2,085,000 1,973,000 


Daily average -~---------- 
*Revised. +Subject to current adjustment. 
ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 








Week Ended Calendar Year to Date 
tMar. 9, §Mar. 2, Mar. 10, Mar. 9, Mar. 10, Mar. 13, 
Penn. Anthracite— 1946 1946 1945 1946 1945 1937 
*Total incl. coll. fuel 1,198,000 1,239,000 1,107,000 11,375,000 10,279,000 9,590,000 
#Commercial produc. 1,150,000 1, 189,000 1,063,000 10,919,000 9,868,000 9,111,000 
PA ‘ 102,800 99,200 128,800 866,000 1,095,800 728,100 


*Includes washery and dredge coal and coal shipped by truck from authorized 
operations. tExcludes colliery coal. tSubject to revision. §Revised. 


ESTiMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE, 
BY STATES, IN NET TONS 
(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river 
ehipments and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from 
district and State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 
‘Week Ended 
































State— Mar. 2, 1946 Feb. 23, 1946 Mar. 3, 1945 
Alabama 421,000 400,000 358,000 
ye en jake cer 2'000 98'000 56-000 

sas and Oklahoma__----~--- 102, ‘ : 
po th ee ea 155,000 ae 177,000 
Geo orth Carolina__._—~- 1,000 ’ 
>< aad Steal. soles 1,572,000 1,558,000 1,478,000 
US SE ee ORS ee en 568,000 560,000 527,000 
———— $200 108.90 i498 
nsas and Missouri....__._..-~--- on 152,000 E . 

Pere -hastern Rn nat a eee 1,113,000 1,163,000 1,016,000 
Kentucky—Western__.___------~-- 478,000 450,000 337,000 
RT a i ee ieee 46,000 43,000 31,000 
NS SOE SNE TROT 3,000 3,000 3,000 
Montana (bitum. & lignite) _.---~- ite 97,000 98,000 104,000 
ee meee = 32,000 27,000 32,000 
North & South Dakota (lignite) ___. 67,000 . 71,000 53,000 
iced asin nite debe iteetingicntnglimee 767,000 815,000 553,000 
Pennsylvania (bituminous) ~—-..-~.~_. 2,974,000 2,850,000 2,549,000 
Wennessee_______-_ 163,000 160,000 134,000 
Texas (bituminous & lignite)... 1,000 1,000 4,000 
Wen cs 148,000 153,000 144,000 
Virginia_____ 388,000 385,000 369,000 
RR ARTS Ree AE cl he ee os 24,000 26,000 28,000 
West Virginia—Southern_______ en 2,207,000 2,260,000 2,054,000 
West Virginia—Northern_____~-_. 1,006,000 1,006,000 947,000 
Wvoming____ 183,000 204,000 185,000 
SOther Western States________---. * 1,000 i 

Total bituminous & lignite__.__ 12,720,000 12,625,000 11,356,000 


tIncludes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G.; 
anc on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason, and Clay counties. tRest of State, including 
the Panhandle District and Grent, Mineral, and Tucker counties. {Includes Arizona 
anc Oregon. *Less than 1,000 tons. 


Wholesale Prices Rose 0.6°% in Week Ended 
March 9, Labor Department Reports 


Market prices for agricultural commodities advanced sharply 
during the week ended March 9, 1946, with the group index for farm 
products rising to the highest level since September, 1920, accord- 
ing to the advices March 14 from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, of 
the United States Department of Labor, which stated that “this in- 
crease raised the all commodities wholesale price index of the Bureau 
0.6% to 108.2% of the 1926 average. This was 1.0% above a month 
ago and 2.9% above the corresponding week of March, 1945,” said the 
Bureau, whose further report added: 


“Farm Products and Foods — The advance of 2.4% during the 
week in the group index for farm products reflected generally higher 
prices for agricultural commodities. Grains advanced 2.3% on the 
average, with higher ceilings allowed by OPA to take account of in- 
creased parity prices and to correct. maldistribution. Livestock prices 
were higher with strong demand, and live poultry prices advanced 
seasonally. White potato prices increased with the seasonal move- 
ment accentuated by the reaction to extension of the ceiling sus- 

ension. Sweetpotato prices and orange quotations advanced as 
Salter qualities moved to market. Lemon prices were lower. Alfalfa 
hay prices rose from the relatively low level of recént months, and 
cotton quotations continued to advance on speculative buying. 
¥ “The advance of 7% in fruit and vegetable prices was primarily 
responsible for the 1.2% rise in the group index for feeds. In addi- 
tion. oatmeal prices were fractionally higher and dressed poultry 
quotations moved up seasonally. In the week ended March 9, 1946, 
farm products were 3.4% and foods 4.5% above the levels of mid- 
March, 1945. 


“Other Commodities—Average prices for all commodities other 
than farm products and foods rose 0.1% to a level 2.2% above the 
corresponding week of last year. Manufacturers’ prices for men’s 





dress shirts advanced, following establishment of a new OPA pricing 
policy which allows selling at current cost plus a specified mark-up. 
Prices for hard surfaced floor coverings moved up approximately 9%, 


Higher mill realizations for Western pine raised lumber prices frac- 
tionally, and butyl acetate quotations advanced. Drain tile quota- 
tions rose as additional manufacturers moved to higher ceilings pre- 
viously allowed. and paving brick, sand and gravel increased follow- 
ing local ceiling adjustments.” 

The Labor Department included the following notation in its 
report: 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale price data, for the most 
part, represent prices in primary markets. In general, the prices are 
those charged by manufacturers or producers or are those prevailing 
on commodity exchanges. The weekly index is calculated from one- 
day-a-week prices. It is designed as an indicator of week to week 
changes and should not be compared directly with the monthly index. 


The following tables show (1) indexes for the past three weeks, 
for Feb. 9, 1946 and March 10, 1945, and (2) percentage changes in 
subgroup indexes from March 2, 1946 to March 9, 1946. 


WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDED MARCH 9, 1946 
(1926 = 100) ne 
(Indexes for the last eight weeks are preliminary) 
: Percentage changes to 
- March 9, 1946, from— 
3-10 





3-9 3-2 2-23 2-9 3-2 2-9 3-10 
Commodity group— 1946 1946 1946 1946 $945 1946 1946 1945 
All commodities_._.._....______ 108.2 107.6 107.4 107.1 705.1 +06 +410 +2.9 
EE er EER aera 133.9 130.7 131.1 130.4 127.1 +24 42.7 +5.4 
PERSE ME Sie ao Re 109.2 107.9 108.3 107.1 1045 +12 420 +45 
Hides and leather products... 120.1 120.1 120.1 120.0 118.1 0 +0.1 +1.7 
Pe ne 101.9 101.4 101.1 101.1 99.2 +05 +08 +2.7 
Fuel and lighting materials.__t_ctc 285.4 85.4 85.6 85.8 83.8 0 —0.5 +1.9 
Metal and metal products_______ 197.8 107.8 105.8 105.8 1043 0 +19 +23.4 
Building materials_._...-.___-_ 121.1 121.0 120.2 1199 116.9 + O.1 +1.0 +3.6 
Chemicals and allied products._£ 96.0 96.0 96.0 96.0 949 0 0 +1.2 
Housefurnishings goods_________ 108.3 108.0 108.0 1068 1062 403 414 =++4+2.0 
Miscellaneous commodities______ 95.4 95.4 95.4 95.3 94:4 0 +0.1 +1.1 
Rew metesisis:—.) >. 127.4 119.5 119.7 119.3 116.2 41.6 +18 +4.5 
Semi-manufactured articles_____ $9.6 99.6 98.5 97.5 94.9 0 +2.2 +8.0 
Manufactured products ________ 103:8 103.7 103.4 103.2 101.88 +01 +06 + 2.0 
All commodities other than farm 
po Ace TNE Se SAMIR Ne cee 102.6 102.5 102.2 101.9 1003 +0.1 + 0.7 + 2.3 
All commodities other than farm 
products and foods__________ 101:6 101.5 101.1 101.1 99.4 + 0.1 + 0.5 + 2.2 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
MARCH 2, 1946 TO MARCH 9, 1946 
Increases 
Fruits and vegetables___________-_ 7.0 Furnishings ~~~ ~- ~* Ce 
Other farm products_._.__________ sae. eete promeete. oo SF 0.2 
a ST Mt Et ER eee a te Ol > RS eee ef 
pe. SR aR 6 - Se ard aie tetas, ORS Bae NEL knee Ses interested read 0.1 
Livestock and poultry__________-____ 0.7 didi RRL ae: Pa | 


0.1 


Latest Summary of Copper Statistics 


The Copper Institute on March 12 released the following statistics 
pertaining to production, déliveries and stocks of duty-free copper. 
3UMMARY OF COPPER STATISTICS REPORTED BY MEMBERS OF THE COPPER 





INST 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 
tRefined 

Deliveries Stocks Stock Increase( +) 

U. 8S. Duty Production to Customers Endof or Decreases (—) 
Free Copper *Crude Refined Domestic Export Period §&Blister Refined 
Year 1939_~ 636,074 818,289 814,407 134,152 159,485 +17,785 —130.270 
Year 1940__ 992,293 1,033;710- 21,001,886. 48,537 142,772. —41,417 — 16,713 
Year 1941_. 1,016,996 1,065,667 1,545,541 307 75,564 —48,671 — 67,208 
Year 1942... 1,152,344 1,135,708 1,635,236 behead 65,309 +4+16,636 — 10,255 
Year 1943__ 1,194,699 1,206,871“ 1,643,677 dienes 52,121 —12,172 — 13,188 
Year 1944._ 1,056,180 1,098,788 1,636,295 dita 66,780 42,608 + 14,659 
Year 1945__ 841,667 843.113 1,517,842 eae 76,512 —1446 + 9,732 
2 Mos. 1946 99,991 112,592 199,408 909 70,282) —i2,601 — 6,230 
Jan., 1945__ 73,754 67,726 145,904 inline 59,715 + 6,028 — _ 7,065 
Peb., 1945_- 67,496 69,950 172,585 iakeiab 57,142 — 2,454 — 2,573 
Mar., 1945_ 76,537 76,395 218,488 Sis 51,861 + 142 — 5,281 
Apr., 1945_ 74,392 75,436 161,111 astnenes 55,453 — 1,044 + 3,592 
May, 1945_ 74,469 85,319 139,203 pe aa 63,841 —10,850 + 8,388 
June, 1945_ 72,271 74,377 94,031 pe 70,738 — 2,106 + 6,897 
July, 1945_ 72,855 72,995 88,661 por 76,166 — 140 + 5,428 
Aug., 1945_ 68,253 69,127 86,840 ae ae 80,316 — 874 + 4,150 
Sept., 1945_ 64,091 45,145 83,478 jaa 68,675 +18,946 — 11,641 
Oct., 1945_ 69,322 70,363 104,104 acini 73,913 — 1,041 + 5,238 
Noy., 1945_ 65,586 70,218 119,973 stele 74,425 — 4632 + 512 
Dec., 1945_ 62,641 66,062 103,464 POS 76,812 — 3,421 + 2,087 
Jan., 1946_ 58,178 69,008 115,601 Bi SE 72,799 —10,830 — 3,713 
Feb., 1946_ 41,813 43,584 83,807 909 70,282 — 1,771 — 2,517 


*Mine or smelter production or shipments, and custom intake 
tBeginning March, 
domestic consumption. 


tAt refineries on consignment and in exchange warehouses, but not including 
consumers’ stocks at their plants or warehouses. 

§Computed by difference between mine and refined production: 

NOTE—Statistics for the month of January, 1946, have been revised. 


Non-Ferrous Metals—Further Cut in Use of | 
Lead Likely-Brass Mill Dispute Nears End 


“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of March 14, 
stated: “Though additional work stoppages appear to be in prospect 
so far es producers of non-ferrous metals are concerned, the wage 
dispute that has interrupted operations at the brass mills is nearing 


including scrap. 
1941, includes deliveries of duty paid foreign copper for 





a settlement. 


The February statistics of the copper-and zinc divisions 
showed a decline in both production and deliveries, but the move- 





ment of these metals was larger 
than expected. The lead industry 
Was disturbed on prospects of 
another move by CPA to limit 
consumption. A revised order is 
expected to take the form of a 
general cut in use. Extension of 
price control for another year was 


on to say in part as follows: 


Copper 


The February statistics of Cop- 
per Institute showed that output 
declined sharply, owing to strikes. 
Deliveries also dropped, but not 
to the extent that most observers 
expected. 

An encouraging development 
last week was the news from 





with higher ceilings allowed manufacturers to cover increased costs, 
which it is planned will be absorbed by distributors and retailers. 


Scovill and Bristol Brass that a 
wage settlement has been reached. 














Workers weré granted an _ in- 
crease of 18%c. an hour. This 
move is expeeted to lead to a 
general settlement of the: dispute 
that closed most of the country’s 
important brass mills. 


— 


recommended by the House Com- edd 
mittee on Postwar Economic Pol- With the supply situation grow- 
icy. “The publication further went|ing tighter, owing to _ labor 


troubles, additional limitations on 
consumption are expected for the 
second-quarter period. Miners 
have given St. Joseph Lead a 
month’s notice for negotiating a 
new wage contract that follows 
the general pattern set by the 
CIO. 

Sales for the week were light, 
amounting to 1,633 tons. 

The Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration holds firmly to the 
view that restriction of consum)- 





tion of lead will have to be _ re-, 
tained for another year. In re- 
viewing the supply-demand situ- 
ation, the agency points out that 
in general, lead is not now a de- 
terrent to over-all reconyversion. 
Whether or not it will be in sub-. 
sequent quarters depends on the 
success that can be achieved in 
stimulating supply and maintain- 
ing effective conservation. “It is 
probable,’ CPA states, “that even 
stricter measures than those now 
in effect will be necessary. Use 
controls will certainly continue,: 
and it may be necessary to con- 
trol actual purchase of lead.” 


Zinc 
‘As for some time past, pro- 
ducers of Special High Grade 


zinc experienced no difficulty in 
disposing of their output, owin 

to the continued high rate o 

activity in die casting. Cal! for. 
Prime Western was good, but 
temporarily below the average of 
recent months because of neces- 
sary adjustments by galvanizers 
that are traceable to the recent 
steel] strike. With brass mills re- 
suming, the demand for zinc from 
that quarter should improve. 

The February statistics of the 
zine industry were better than 
most observers expected. Ship- 
ments of slab zinc totaled 54,470 
tons, which compares with 58,635 
tons in January. Output in Feb- 
ruary totaled 61,272 tons. Stocks 
increased to 273,459 tons, which 
compares with 266,657 tons in the 
month previous. 

Tin 

Though most consumers of tin 
believe that increased supplies of 
the metal will come on the market 
in the third and fourth quarters, 
owing to the revival of at least 
some production in the Far East, 
the Civlian Production Admin- 
istration continues to take a con- 
servative view of the outlook. 
Unsettled conditions and declin- 
ing productivity have prompted 
CPA to estimate new supply of tin 
for this country in 1946 of only 
42,000 tons. Domestic consump- 
tion is estimated at 65,000 tons, 
which points to another sharp re- 
duction in stocks on hand. 

The price situation in tin re- 
mains unchanged. Straits quality 
tin for shipment, in cents per 
pound, was nominally as follows: 


March April May 
March 7 -..... 52.000 52.000 52.000 
March 8 . - 52.000 52.000 52.000 
March 9 . 52.000 52.000 52.000 
March 11 . 52.000 52.000 52.000 
March 12 . §2.000 52.000 52.000 
March 13.._... 52.000 52.000 52.000 


Chinese, or 99% tin, continued 
at 51.125c. per pound. 


Quicksilver 


A fair volume of business came 
into the market in the first half 
of the week that ended yesterday, 
and the market remained firm 
at $103 to $105 per flask. Though 
production on the Pacific Coast 
is increasing, operators represent~ 
ing sellers in that area remain 
fairly optimistic over the outlook. 
Consumption of quicksilver is ex- 
pected to gain steadily as some 
of the new uses developed in the 
war years enter into the picture. 
More is heard about the “fluid” 
drive for electric motors in re- 
frigerator units, in which quick- 
silver will be used. However; 
quantity .production of the device 
has rot yet been attained, the 
trade believes. Tension over the 
Spanish situation continued last 
week. 

Silver 


Senators from Western states 
last week opposed the amend- 
ment to the Treasury-Post Office 
Appropriation Bill authorizing 
the Treasury to sell its free silver 
at 71.llc. for commercial pur- 
poses. 


Demand for silver remains 
active and far exceeds current 
new supply. The New York 
Official price of foreign silver 
was unchanged last week at 70%4c., 
an ounce troy. London was un- 
changed at 44d. 
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] Total Loads 
_ Revenue Freight Car Loadings During Week Ration aevenue Bye vonaca Besta som 
: os evenue tions 
Ended March 9, 1946 Increased 3, BO5 Cars) streme tenscscea , a Se a 
‘Tennessee & Northern______ 392 407 356 179 343 
Ath & W. P.—-W. R. R. of Ala... re ‘901 837 912 1,989 2,594 
Loading of revenue freight for the ‘week ended March 9, 1946 Se create © Least ipsbencnmnss t t 711 , t 
totaled 786,202 cars, the Association of American Railroads an- | Slant —_ — Ss co eg 113] 
nounced on March 14.: This was an increase above the correspond- | Charleston 4 Western Carolina___— ioe 17 ‘448 "382 1,583 2,019 
ing. week of 1945 of 19,247 cars, or 2.5%, and an increase. abomue, Si me re : 1,738 1,617 1,651 3,627 3,306 
a 1 f 5.93 0.8% bus é& Greenville ~ 407 260 267 310 256 
same week in 1944 o 7 ears‘ or 10 Durham & ‘Southern... = = 101 115 118 9720 596 
Loading of revenue freight for the week.of March 9, increased | Florids Bast Coast——---——-—-—----—- - 4109 3,838 3,634 1610 = 1,737 
3,805 cars or 0.5% above the preceding week. Gomer eda rane ‘ wh : rd : = a F pe 
Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 349,221 cars, an increase of ean -4 A een 611 437 367 846 967 
10,306 cars above the preceding week, but a decréase of 34,905" CATS | Thinois Central System__..-. —- 2 - 348 Glee See. oo 
below the corresponding week in 1945. Louisville & Nashville... = 27.325 22.317 24.831 10,183 10.605: 
Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled tar -------- -- - = nee 1.438 eco 
122,023 cars, an increase of 380 cars above the preceding .week, and | washvitie, Chattanooga & St. L_._~ a 3,723 3,354 3,362 4,100 5,083 
an increase of 24,213 cars above the corresponding week in 1945. Norfolk Southern 1,370 1,060 886 1,548 1,676: 
di d i87.708 f 2.433 ae Piedmont Northern 416 363 416 1,605 1,416 
Coal loading amounted to cars; an increase. of Richmond, Pred. & Potomac________ na 413 586 415 9,368 11,696 
above the preceding week, and an increase of 30,446 cars “above hides | a eng 12,228 10,793 10,818 8,610 9,675 
ys 26,965 23,169 23,297 25,052 26,336 
corresponding week in 1945. T Pan‘ tal ~ 4 ae $37 4 30a! 
Grain and grain products loading totaled 47,160 cars, a deasnnel Winstor-Salen: Southbound_________ 155 102 144 1,073 1,367 
of 7,752 cars belew the preceding week but an increase of 6510 cars se : 
above the corresponding week in 1945. In-the Western Districts: To 137,888 123,302 125,671 111,476 127,806 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of March 9 North Distri 
totaled 32,638'cars, a decrease of 5,208 cars below the preceding week Bn sea 0 ll 
but an increase of 5,680 cars above the corresponding week in 1945. Ginienee mien ee ane ae 16 As 16.2800 16637 13.088 
Livestock loading amounted to 15,205 cars, a decrease of 1,454 | Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac._.______ 20;977 20,214 19,701 11,353 10,914 
cars below the preceding week but an increase of 1,937 ears above Chicago, St: Paul, Minn. @& Omaha_——— ers! aes 8,426 4.937 4,138 
the corresponding week in 1945. In the Western Districts alone | pujuth, South Shore & Atlantic... ‘815 "732 "138 612 631 
loading of livestock for the Week of March 9 totaled 11,484 ‘cars, | Elgin, Joilet & Eastern... ___. 8,227 8,668 8,388 10/185 12,161 
a decrease of 1,104 cars below ‘the preceding week, but an’ increase poy a oe een fa ho ~ - is = a ; ae 
of 1,530 cars above the corresponding week in 1945. Green Bay & Western 448 "456 476 1001 960 
. ; rs. a ecreas of 553 Lake Superior & Ishpeming unapaaniininainnlaed 289 286 275 58 82 
Forest products loading a 47030 ca es A ee. 22 | Minneapolis & St. Louis saa ia Py. -- ena At 
cars below the preceding week and a decrease 0 Cars DeLOW the | sinn., St. Paul & S.8.M..________ si 5,636 4,223 5,131 4.131 3,501 
corresponding week in 1945. Senthere Pacitic.. ; 9,720 8,585 9,493 5,072 5,749 
. : : pokane rnationa 117 247 71 397 570 
Ore loading amounted to 9,819 cars, an increase of 362 Cars| gookene, Portland & Seattle... ‘1,971 2,462 2 353 2.787 3,477 
above the preceding week but a decrease of 6,736 cars below the cor- 
P . = t: 
responding week in 1945. To i 87,620 80,001 81,262 65,954 69,009 
Coke loading amounted to 13,031 cars, an increase of 83 cars| gentral western District— 
above the preceding week, but a decrease of 1,917 cars below the | Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System_...._.. 22,985 23,511 21,271 9,931 14,497 
- ; ; Alton 2,969 3,550 2,908 3,307 7,081 
corresponding week in 1945. Bingham & Garfield * 399 384 ‘28 81 
All districts reported decreases compared with the corresponding Pe ts pe 19/088 re ed 11,988 a 
° ’ ’ ’ ‘ 
week in 1945 except the Allegheny, Pocahontas, Southern, and | Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific_____ as 12:985 11,621 11,610 12,745 13,600 
Northwestern, and all reported decreases compared with 1944, except | Chicago & Eastern Tilinois_-----—-- ie OR od aan... aan 
he Pocahontas, Southern, Northwestern and Centralwestern. Denver & Rio Grande Western__-_-__. 2,985 3,276 3,403 3,623 6,589 
the : Denver & Salt Lake 707 706 746 37 11 
1946 1945 1944. | Fort Worth & Denver City__________ oe 892 982 819 1,157 1,386 
4 weeks of January__..--_-_--_--- : 2,883,620 3,003,655 3,158,700 | Mlinois Terminal ------- 2,234 2,147 2,199 1,601 2,228 
4 weeks of February.____----- 2,866,710 3,052,487 3,154,116 | Missouri-Illinois__---_----__________ 890 877 964 478 575 
ww , ste ee 782.397 7 6 - Nevada Northern 1,434 1,345 1,864 115 131 
Se. OF ase Ai sk: Lk -- 782, 85,73 786,893 
Week of March 9_..-..-__.___- 786,202 767,055 780,265 ae ae Mr" — a ~ v7 
; 18.929 4 is Southern Pacific (Pacific) __________ — 28,572 28,319 30,087 9,664 15,568 
rw ds gal 1 verre TRIOGIE Toledo, Peoria & Western___..__.... 0 246 402 0 2,238 
The following table is a summary-of the freight-carloadings for | Grigm Pacific System oe a ea. oe 
the separate railroads and systcms for the week ended March 9, 1946. | Western Pacific 1,696 1,803 1,741 2,910 4,711 
During this period 75 roads reported gains over th c 
g P P 8 € week ended Total 120,656 122,608 119,946 75,900 105,842 
March 10, 1945. 
REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED. FROM CONNECTIONS Southwestern District— 
(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED MARCH 9 Burlington-Rock Island__...._._...____. 289 322 453 589 311 
‘Total Loads oul Coast Lines 5,475 7,148 7,443 2,439 2,949 
Railroads Total Received from | ternational-Great Northern________ 2,098 2,748 1,926 3,072 ,48 
Revenue Freight Loaded Connections TK. O. & G., M. V. & OwC.-A.-A.___ ak 1,292 1,205 885 ae ad 1,801 
Eastern District— 1946 1945 1944 1946 $945 | Menses Ciy Guatbern 2. lS ees Oe 
pL Lg Seay 378 324 241 1,703 1.546 tees ‘ cepa 1: Cascais. 3 iad eo po gt 4 rig a. 
Bangor & Aroostook--_______-__---~. 3,185 2,962 2,705 446 ‘523 sniabeust & ‘Lounant oe EEE Pee a er 178 331 387 
Boston & Maine_____-_---_-_---_----. 7,751 6.738 6,931 14,031 16,975 | Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines________. 5,132 7,077 5,758 4,084 5,459 
Se eee? ee — —_ 2,070 2,181 Missourt Pacific_——————_—=__________. 16,503 15,928 15,628 13,953 20,273 
ae ee + 7 52 57 a ee 75 393° 
Central Vermont___-___----_-------- 1301 1105 - 2,066 2911 2,649/¢5 eres > ee ee ge 
Delaware & Hudson___---~~_-~_-~-~- 4,525 4.571 4,623 11,954 15,167 | St. Louis«Southwestern_..._________ 2 644 3,509 2,885 5,112 7,539 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western___- 7,533 7,302 7,393 9,176 12,232 | Texas & New Orleans.......... 8.651 10,972 12.744 5.178 5.826 
Detroit & Mackinac___---~~--_----_- 201 204 225 176 138 | Texas Pacis. 3,640 5,168 5,285 5,755 8,862 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton___---.-~- 2,113 1,702 1,806 1,642 1.824 | Wichita Falls & Southern._._________ "71 82 "91 67 22 
pare & Toledo Shore Line_____-_--. sé pe 1: ihe ‘3 aa Bg ry Weatherford MW. 21.2... we 44 38 22 14 26 
eee we oe re = ee ee orem en oe eo eww oom , a 2, ® 2 eid ¢ : 
Grand Trunk Weeberh so. 2,897 3,954 3,77 7,522 11,064 79 as r - 5 
Lehigh & Hudson River... ____—__ 183 172 183 2.562 4.365 Total -- 61,688 72,421 70,364 57,554 74,585 
Lehigh & New England_____.-.--~~~~. 2,225 1.886 1,818 1,601 1,817 — os 
SED I a dalled tiles en apts aeesassthdingsenines ponerene 8,1C8 7,623 8,411 7,939 15,433 tIncluded in Atlantic Coast Line RR. tIncludes Midland Valley Ry. and Kansas 
NE GUN innit ne ewisieeens 3,186 2.577 2,455 4,617 4,907 | Oklahoma & Gulf Ry. only in 1944 and also Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka Ry. in 1945 
"We ei a els ERS CBee hereto 6,769 6,773 6,087 258 334 | and 1946. 
ESE Se 5 EO CE oe TONE 2,969 2,273 2,595 28 18 
New York Central Lines_____________. 44,779 45,744 46,320 53,086 49,205 NOTE—Previous year’s figures revised. 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford______________ 10,449 9,860 10,242 15,112 21,713 
New York, Ontario & Western... .__- 871 829 1,118 2,571 3,396 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis_______. 5,584 6.699 6,372 13,814 18,101 =o ogs 
Sy. Gusguatiatnns & Weeisrn__—_-—- sa S995 350 Sar) Weekly Statistics of Paperboard Industry 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie__._....-__--~ 7,198 7,140 7,837 7,753 8,498 
eee a Op Neat onnar raeeapay eas ae 4,985 4.751 7,377 9,071 We give herewith latest figures received by us from the Nationai 
Settee ie oe a, aa ar “4 = as o1,| Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia___.___~--. 922 669 969 1,889 3,520 | Paperboard industry. 
Wabesh.------------------- 5.808 «5.872 «5735 l'7e2 13679 | jg BRE Members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
Wheeling & Lake Erie__.____--____-__ 4,984 5.612 4.429 3538 - 5.157 | industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
Total... 2. diet 152,730 152,754 154,871 207,482 249,566] Cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
hea -| figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 
Akron, Canton: & Youngstown__-_-__ aiany < = 795 737 1,373 1,411 industry. 
Baltimore & Ohio_-..---~----------- 939 38,639 41,686 23,499 30,286 STATISTIC. 
Bessemer & Lake Erie______.._______. 2.438 3.083 2774 i212 1386 ‘AL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 
Cambria & Indiana_.........--- -. 1,526 1.647 1.687 9 Orders Unfilled Orders 
Central R: R: of New scrsey__-_____- 6.339 6.377 6 964 16.796 22.958 Period Received Production © Pane Percent of Activity 
he Sh i is ene 462 50? 579 "53 B2 “ + eases Ended Tons Tons Current Cumulative 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania________ “a 318 174 206 6 g | pec ‘£-=---------=+----- 172,297 152,571 472.568 9% «1 94 
Ligonier Valley__-- “ 43° 96 121 7 61 mos E ~----------------- 173,537 154,235 490,123 97 94 
ae eee 1,633 1.726 1,155 5,053 5,654 | Dec. 15------------------ 150,330 157,792 487,481 98 94 
Penn-Reading Seashore Lines___--___. 1.647 1,849 1,537 1.999 9'545,| Dec. 22------------------ 122,229 148,591 451,654 92 94 
Pennsylvania System__.-.__--.-_--__._ 74.414 73.812 76,239 56.951 62.076 | Dee 29------------------ Y7,323 78,862 462,446 52 93 
Reading Co.__- 13.776 14,146 15.267 26,835 31,800 1946—Week Ended 
Union (Pittsburgh) —_-.--_--------~_. 16.575 18.137 20,461 3,073 6,709 | Yan.’ S22 ec. 176,346 111,967 526,891 7 75 
Western Maryland___._--_.--.--__-_- 4,386 3,963 4,087 12,115 15:@04 | Yan. 22.202 143,366 144,482 523,672 94 85 
oe os Sees ae Oe 134.265 143,550 peta a ~ 
ei 2 OO | Saad ei 142,142 143,101 99,955 
Total 166,119 164,953 173,500 148,981 179,775 Feb. Ves rottals aiaanarsgs 178.590 150.634 616,776 $6 o 
Pie Se i, SS ae 169.482 152,066 529,767 
Pocahontas District — kk REP a 139,681 149,794 516,211 o 
Chesapeake & Ohio 31.379 26,092 28.481 11.822 nee Bee oS 139,993 155,381 500,507 . > 
Norfolk & Western__ --- 22,876 20.518 21,613 6.721 pyre MN IE coi ny Re, 198,985 161,122 533,794 98 93 
Virginian_—_=-_~--- -< 5,246 4,406 4,557 1,826 2377 Mar. 9 eile ks inccleckiles 178,443 158,229 551,081 99 94 
Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do 
Total... Bd be MORE Beets ev 59,501 51,016 54,651 20,369 24 362 not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent 






























































































































































reports, orders’ made for or filled from stock, and other items made necessary adjust- 











ments of unfilled orders. 





— oa. Taxes 
Seen Gor men 5 buying 


public might have had that high 
wartime excise taxes on “luxury 
goods” might be reduced in the 
near future was dimmed by the 
statement of Representative Rob- 
ert L. Doughton (D.-N. C.), Chair- 


‘man of: the’ Housé Ways °and 


Means Committee, when on Feb. 
24 he told newsmen that he be- 
lieved there ‘was every likelihood 
that such taxes would be contin- 
ued at least through 1946. A sim- 
ilar view was expressed by Sén- 
ator Walter F. George: (D.-Ga.), 
Chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, who, the Associated 
Press added in its dispatch from 
Washington, declared that he 
“could see no use for action at this 
time” on revising the excise Tist: 
A bill to cut excise levies next 
July 1 to their 1942 levels has 
been introduced by Representa- 
tive Harold Knutsen (R.-Minn.), 
senior Ways and Means Republi- 
can. This legislation seeks to slash 
the tax on liquor from $9 a gallon 
to $6, cut down the levy on jew- 
elry, luggage, furs and cosmetics 
at retail from 20 percent to 10 per- 
cent, and bring about reductions 
on admissions, cabarets, dués ‘or 
membership fees, electric : light 
bulbs and tubes, telephone local 
and long distance calls, telegraph, 
and transportation of persons. 


—_— 


Rule on Netherland Bonds 


'*TIt' was noted in the New York 
“Journal of Commerce” of March 











| 6 that American holders of Néth- 


erlands and Netherlands Indies 
guilder bonds may now forward 
coupons to banks in the Nether- 
lands which may purchase dollars 
under a Netherlands Treasury 


| general license, the financial at- 


tache of the Netherlands Embassy 
disclosed on March 5. The paper 
from which we quote added: ” 
“During the war, it was ex- 
plained, the Netherlands Govern- 
ment made arrangements for pay- 
ment of interest on the ‘internal 
guilder bonds held outside the 
country. American holders were 
paid in dollars, and those in Brit- 
ain in sterling. After liberation 
this practice was discontinued. 
“Baring a special ruling, it 
would be necessary for each for- 
eign holder of such bonds to have 
his agent in Holland apply for a 





license to convert the guilders 
into dollars. Under the Treasury 
ruling, however, this is approved 
under general license.” 

The official announcement 
which came to us from the Neth- 
erlands Enfbassy under date’ of 
March 4 said:: 

“The Financial Attache of the 
Netherlands Embassy disclosed 
today that interest on Netherlands 
and Netherlands East Indies Gov- 
ernment guilder bonds will be 
transferred to residents of the 
United States of America in U. 8S. 
dollars. 





Lumber Movement—Week 


Ended March 9, 1946 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers ‘Association, 
lumber shipments of 432 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 48% 
above production for the week 
eriding Mar. 9, 1946. In the same 
week new ofders of these mills 
were 0.6% above production. Un- 
filled order: files of the reporting 
mills amounted to 87% of stoeks. 
For reporting softwood mills, Uns 
filled orders are equivalent to 32 
days’ production at the current 
rate, and gross stocks are equiv- 
alent to 35 days' production. —— 

For’ the year-to-date, ship- 
ments of reporting identical mills 
exceeded production by 9.4%; 
orders by 10:7%. 

Compared to the average cor- 
responding week of 1935-1939, 
production of reporting mills was 





0.3% below; shipments were 2.7% 
below? orders were 9.0% below. 
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Items About Banks, 
Trust Companies 





—_—____— 
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J. Luther Cleveland, President 
of Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Omer V. Claiborne 
as manager of the Company’s of- 
fice in Brussels, Belgium, and of 
Elie Delville as Assistant Manager 
of that office. Mr. Claiborne, who 
was associatéd with the Brussels 
Office as Assistant Manager be- 
fore the war, returned recently 
from military leave of absence, 
during which he served as a Col- 
onel in the U. S. Army and_be- 
came chief of the French Cur- 
rency Section of SHAEF. Mr. Del- 
ville has been with the Brussels 
Office since 1919, in recent years 
as Secretary. 


Following a meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Bank of 
the Manhattan Company of New 
York on March 14, F. Abbot 
Goodhue, President, announced 
the election of Walter P. Andrews 
as an Assistant Vice-President, a 
promotion from the position as 
Assistant Cashier which he 
held before leaving the Bank to 
serve in the Armed Forces. Mr. 
Andrews, who is a graduate of 
Princeton University, was re- 
cently released to inactive duty 
by the United States Navy with 
the rank of Lieutenant-Com- 
mander after three and one-half 
years of service. He returns to the 
Bank as a representative in the 
Central Western States. 


Frederic G. Hoppin has been 
re-elected a Trustee of Union 
Square Savings Bank of New 
York, it is announced by R. H. 
Brownell, President. Mr. Hoppin 
was recently discharged from the 
United States Army where he 
held the rank of Lieutenant Col- 
onel. He has resumed active part- 
nership with the firm of Frederic 
G. Hoppin Bros. & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. Mr. Hoppin is 
Treasurer and a Director of the 
Wew York Institute for the Edu- 
cation of the Blind. 


It was announced on March 18 
that at a meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of Bankers Trust 
Company of New York, Walter 
Eisenreich was elected an Assist- 
ant Treasurer. He will continue 
his association with the Fifth 
Avenue Office. At the same meet- 


ing, Maximilian E. Gevers and’ 


William N. Hartman were like- 
wise elected Assistant Treasurers 
and will continue their assign- 
ments to the Foreign Department 
of Bankers Trust. 


Thomas J. Shanahan, President 
of the Federation Bank and Trust 
Company of New York, an- 
mounced that at a meeting held 
March 12 the Board of Directors 
approved a transfer of $100,000 
from reserves, to surplus, bringing 
surplus to $1,500,000 and com- 
bined Capital and Surplus to $3,- 
000,000. At the same time a quar- 
terly dividend of $0.25 a share 
was declared, payable April 1, 
1946 to stockholders of record as 
of March 15, 1946. 


Clinton Trust Company of New 
York City has been granted per- 
mission by the:State Banking De- 

rtment to open a new branch in 

e Motor Truck Terminal, being 
constructed by the Port of New 
York Authority in the area be- 
tween Washington and Green- 
wich, Spring and Houston Streets, 
embracing the Canal Street indus- 
trial area on the lower West Side 
in downtown New York. The 
Clinton Trust Company at pres- 
ent has banking offices at Tenth 
Avenue and 57 Street and in the 
McGraw Hill Building at 330 West 
42 Street. Edward W. Smith, 





President of the bank, in an- 
nouncing the plans for the new 
branch, said: “The Chairman of 
the Port Authority recently stated 
that approximately two-thirds of 
the merchandise freight now en- 
tering and leaving the port dis- 
trict is carried by trucks over the 
highways. With our years of ex- 
perience on the West Side, we 
feel confident that we shall be 
able to provide the various bank- 
ing services which are vital to this 
area and essential to the motor 
transportation industry.” 


The Broadway Saving Bank of 
New York announced the opening 
on March 15 of its new Chelsea 
branch office at 254 West 23rd 
Street, New York City. 


William J. Noonan, a Vice- 
President of the National City 
Bank of New York, died on Mar. 
17 at the Harkness Pavilion Col- 
umbia-Presbyterian Medical Cen- 
ter, New York. He was 57 years 
of age. Before becoming in 1924 
assistant general sales manager of 
the National City Company, a 
subsidiary of the National City 
Bank of New York he had been 
in the employ of the New York 
Central R.R. and the New York, 
Susquehanna & Western R.R. In 
the New York “Herald Tribune” 
of Mar. 18 it was also stated: 

“He became assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent of the National City Com- 
pany in 1925 and a year later was 
transferred to the National City 
Bank of New York, where he be- 
came Assistant Vice-President. In 
1927 he was appointed a Vice- 
President, a post he held up to the 
time of his death. 

Mr. Noonan was also director of 
the American News Company, the 
Union News Company and the 
National City Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the National 
City Bank of New York.” 


N. Baxter Jackson President of 
the Chemical Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of New York announces that 
Henry R. Sutphen, Jr., has joined 
the staff of the bank and will be 
associated with Huntington M. 
Turner, Vice-President in hand- 
ling the bank’s business in the 
Middle Western States including 
Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska and 
the Dakotas. Mr. Sutphen grad- 
uated from Princeton University 
in 1924 and received his early 
banking training with the Bank- 
ers Trust Company in New York. 
In 1936 he became a partner in 
the firm of Hackney, Hopkinson 
& Sutphen, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange in which he 
was active until he entered the 
armed forces attaining the rank 
of Major. Mr. Sutphen is also a 
trustee of the American Savings 
Bank of New York. 


Announcement was made on 
March 19 by The National City 
Bank of New York of the appoint- 
ment of Norris O. Johnson and 
Fred H. Diefenbacher as Assistant 
Vice-Presidents. Mr. Johnson has 
been associated with the Federal 
Reserve Bank since 1934 and 
served as special representative 
to visit central banks of India, 
Australia and New Zealand. In 
1945 he was named Treasurer- 
General of the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Iran. He will become a 
member of National City’s eco- 
nomics staff. Mr. Diefenbacher 
came to the National City Bank in 
1917 and since 1937 he has been a 
member of the Personal Credit 
Department at 42nd St. Branch. 
At the same meeting Harold Boh- 
sung and Nelson Galbraith were 
appointed Assistant Cashiers. 


At a meeting of the Executive 





Committee of City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company of New York held 
March 19, Walter Monsees for- 
merly an Assistant Trust Officer, 
was appointed a Trust Officer 
and Kenneth A. Hackler and Wil- 
liam L. Marsh were re-appointed 
Assistant Trust Officers. Mr. 
Hackler and Mr. Marsh have re- 
turned from service with the 
armed forces as a Major in the 
Air Force and a Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the American Field 
Service respectively. 


The Lafayette National Bank of 
Brooklyn announced on Mar. 13 
the election of Percy T. Stapleton 
as Assistant Vice-President. He 
joined the banking organization 
on Feb. 1, 1944, as assistant to 
the late George P. Kennedy, 
President. Mr. Stapleton formerly 
served as secretary to Edward T. 
O’Loughlin, former Register of 
Kings County, for six years, and 
was chief clerk of the Surrogate 
Court of Kings County for 11 
years. 


Brooklyn Trust Company an- 
nounced on March 18 the open- 
ing of a Consumer Credit Divi- 
sion which will engage in the fi- 
nancing of purchases by consum- 
ers of various kinds of durable 
goods, including household appli- 
ances and automobiles. The 
method of such financing will be 
through the purchase from deal- 
ers of consumers’ installment 
notes. Rates of discount will be 
as low as those offered by any 
other banking institution engaged 
in this type of business, it was 
said. The Company will continue 
to make personal loans to those 
who wish to pay cash in full for 
durable goods, as well as for other 
purposes. 


J. Marshall Perley, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Trust Officer of the New 
Rochelle Trust Co., New Rochelle, 
N. Y. died on March 14. Mr. Per- 
ley, said New Rochelle advices to 
the New York “Times” was a di- 
rector of the New Rochelle Civic 
and Commerce Association, for- 
mer President of the New Ro- 
chelle Community Chest, a former 
director of the New Rochelle 
Clearing House, a director of the 
Westchester County Clearing 
House, a director and treasurer of 
the New Rochelle Taxpayers As- 
sociation, a member of the execu- 
tive committee of New Rochelle 
Hospital. He was also identified 
with various other interests, in- 
cluding the New York State 
Bankers’ Association. 


The Savings Bank of New Lon- 
don, New London, Conn., an- 
nounces the death of its President, 
Charles Elliott White on Feb. 28. 


Edward S. Rudloff, President of 
the Citizens National Bank & 
Trust Company of Englewood, 
N. J. died on March 3 at the age 
of 55. Mr. Rudloff had been 
Cashier of the Union National 
Bank & Trust Co., Pottsville, Pa. 
a he went to Englewood in 

29. 


S. Oran Farrand, President of 
the Essex County Chapter of the 
AIB, was recently elected Assist- 
ant Treasurer of the Verona Trust 
Company, Verona, N. J. Mr. Far- 
rand, in accepting this position, 
leaves the Bloomfield Bank & 
Trust Company, with which he 
has been associated since 1928, ac- 
cording to the Newark “News.” 


It is learned from the Philadel- 
phia “Evening Bulletin” of March 
15 that the stockholders of the 
Ninth Bank and Trust Company 
of Philadelphia will hold a special 
meeting on May 14 to vote on an 
increase of $275,000 in the amount 
of common stock and the retire- 
ment of the balance of the pre- 
ferred stock, amounting to $300,- 
000. When approved, rights will 
be given to stockholders to pur- 
chase one new share at $11 for 
each five shares held on May 4. 








Subscription rights will expire on 
June 15. 


John S. Smith, President of The 
Farmers Deposit National Bank of 
Pittsburgh, and Andrew J. Hug- 
lin, President of the Pitt National 
Bank of that city announced on 
March 14 that the directors of 
their banks have unanimously ap- 
proved an agreement under which 
the Farmers Bank will acquire 
the business of the Pitt Bank. The 
plan involves the assumption of 
all deposits and certain other li- 
abilities of the Pitt National by 
the Farmers Bank and a cash set- 
tlement with the Pitt Bank in an 
amount which, it is estimated, 
should yield approximately 
$160.00 per share to Pitt’s stock- 
holders, subject to possible vari- 
ation dependent on final settle- 
ment of taxes and liquidation ex- 
penses, 

Notices relative to the proposed 
transaction have been sent to the 
stockholders of the Pitt National 
Bank calling a special meeting of 
stockholders to be held on April 
18 for the purpose of ratifying the 
agreement. Upon approval of the 
agreement by the Pitt Stockhold- 
ers, Farmers plans to open a 
branch bank in the quarters now 
occupied by the Pitt National at 
Liberty and Fifth Avenues, to be 
known as the Pitt Branch of The 
Farmers Deposit National Bank. 
All the executive and employee 
personnel of the Pitt National will 
be retained to operate the new 
branch of The Farmers, which 
will continue to offer the same 
banking services heretofore ren- 
dered to the customers of the Pitt 
National. ‘All the facilities of 
Farmers will also be available to 
the customers of the branch bank. 
Mr. Huglin, President of the Pitt 
National, will become a Vice- 
President and a Director of Farm- 
ers and in addition to other im- 
portant duties will have general 
supervision over the operations of 
the Pitt Branch. Pitt National 
was organized in 1933. Its Decem- 
ber 31, 1945, statement showed de- 
posits of $22,033,783, total re- 
sources of $24,133,711, and cap- 
ital, surplus and undivided prof- 
its of $1,957,891. 

The Farmers Deposit National 
Bank is Pittsburgh’s oldest bank, 
its business having been estab- 
lished in 1832. The 1945 year end 
statement shows deposits of $159,- 
823,838 and total resources of 
$181,690,758. Capital and surplus 
total $18,000,000. 


Announcement is made by the 
Chicago Terminal National Bank 
of its removal on March 18 to 
spacious new. quarters on the 
main banking floor of the modern 
22-story building at the southwest 
corner of La Salle Street at Mon- 
‘oe. In its announcement the bank 
states: 

“This convenient location in the 
heart of the downtown district of 
Chicago has prompted us to re- 
vise our name from The Terminal 
National Bank of Chicago to CHI- 
CAGO TERMINAL NATIONAL 
BANK in keeping with the future 
of Chicago—the rail and air ter- 
minal of the world.” 

As to its new quarters the bank 
says: 

“The interior of imported Ital- 
ian marble, fine bronze work, and 
wide traffic areas provides one of 
the finest banking floors in the 
Middle West. In this new location 
with its large, comfortable lobby 
and ample cage space, all depart- 
ments will be on the main bank- 
ing floor.” 


At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Barnett National 
Bank, Jacksonville, Fla., held on 
March 12, R. B. Lipscombe was 
elected Assistant Vice-President. 
Mr. Lipscombe has been serving 
as an officer of the Barnett Na- 
tional Bank of De Land, Fla. ac- 
cording to the Florida “Times 
Union.” 


According to an announcement 





of New Orleans, La, Clyde Hend- 
rix, Jr. has been appointed As- 
sistant Vice-President of the bank, 
The appointment becomes effec- 
tive immediately. Mr. Hendrix 
was separated from the Naval 
Service February 27, 1946, with 
the rank of Lieutenant Comman- 
der, after forty months of active 
duty. He was graduated from Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute with a 
B. S. degree in 1927, and received 
his M. S. from Columbia in 1929, 
His graduate work was done in 
banking, accounting, finance, eco- 
nomics, and business law. He en« 
tered the employ of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency as an As-~ 
sistant National Bank Examiner 
in July, 1929, and has spent his 
entire business career as a bank 
examiner or supervisor. In Janu- 
ary, 1936, he was commissioned 
as National Bank Examiner for 
special work throughout the 6th 
Federal Reserve District. From 
January, 1938, until he entered 
the Service he was National Bank 
Examiner in charge of the New 
Orleans sub-district covering the 
southern half of Louisiana and 
Mississippi, exclusive of New Or- 
leans. Mr. Hendrix comes from 
a banking family. His father, 
Clyde Hendrix, Sr., is President of 
the Farmers and Merchants Bank, 
of Madison, Ala., and Treasurer of 
the Mutual Savings Life Insur- 
ance Company of Decatur, Ala, 
Mr. Hendrix, Sr., is a past Presi- 
dent of the Alabama Bankers’ As- 
sociation and also a past President 
of the State Bank Division of the 
American Bankers Association. 


Approval of the sale of 100,000 
new shares of Valley National 
Bank of Phoenix, Ariz. common 
stock, at $15 per share, will be 
asked of the stockholders at a 
special meeting to be held in 
Phoenix, March 20. The $1,500,000 
increase in capital, which has 
been recommended by the board 
of directors, would bring the val< 
ley Bank’s total capital structure 
to approximately $8,500,000. “The 
rapidly continuing growth and ex< 
pansion of the Valley Bank war- 
rants the proposed increase..in 
capital funds,” stated Walter R. 
Bimson, President. “This is in line 
with our policy to increase the 
capital structure as deposits in- 
crease.” In January of this year 
Valley Bank stockholders re- 
ceived a 25% stock dividend. The 
distribution of this dividend in- 
creased the number of shares out- 
standing from 400,000 to 500,000. 
The recommended sale of the 
100,000 new shares will bring the 
total to 600,000. According to the 
President’s Annual Report to 
stockholders at the end of 1945, 
total capital funds were over $6,- 
748,000, of which almost two- 
thirds, or $4,048,000, had come 
from earnings of the bank. On 
approval of the stock issue, stock- 
holders of record March 20 will 
have the prior right to subscribe 
to the new stock on a basis of one 
new share for each five shares 
owned. Any unsubscribed shares 
will be offered to the public 
through the Arizona investment 
firms of Refsnes, Ely, Beck & Co. 
and Benton M. Lee & Co., in 
Phoenix, and Henry Dahlberg & 
Co. and Durand & Co. in Tucson, 
In April, 1944, the last time addi- 
tional shares of Valley Bank com~ 
mon stock were issued for sale, 
the complete offering of 100,000 
shares was oversubscribed. The 
Valley Bank, it is stated, has de~ 
posits exceeding $200,000,000. Al- 
though Valley Bank stockholders 
live in 26 states and three foreign 
countries, 78.7% of the common 
stock is now held by Arizonans, 
bank officials said. 


Directors of the Dominion 
Bank, (Canada) at a meeting held 
at Toronto on March 14 declared 
a dividend of 242% or 25 cents.a 
share for the quarter ended April 
30, 1946. The dividend is payable 
May 1, 1946 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
April 15. The previous dividend 


made by A. P. Imahorn, President | declared by the bank was 20 cents 


of The Hibernia National Bank, 


a share. 








